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Author of “‘Mr. Chang,’’ etc. 
CHAPTER I. disappointing spectacle. He was far 


THE 


ROUND /bucket shops and ex- 
clusive gambling dens, it was 
frequently said of Mr. Clint 
Breem that if he ever fell into 

a sewer he would come up covered 
with gold watches. In more refined 
circles, such as chatty groups at smart- 
set clubs or chambers of commerce, the 
fortunate business ventures of Mr. 
Breem were summarized in the conven- 
tional tribute that everything he touched 
‘urned to gold. Throughout the fourth 
Federal Reserve district, his name was a 
synonym for craftily calculated specu- 
lations and the winning of big stakes. 
The uncanny frequency with which he 
effected his killings made him as fa- 
mous for his luck as he was notorious 
for his unscrupulous cunning. 

Like most men of exceptional busi- 
ness ability, Breem personally was a 


CHINESE VALET. 








removed from the type that magneti- 
cally holds the eye or rouses even fleet- 
ing curiosity. A tall individual of slen- 
der frame, he was distorted at the waist 
by a bulging paunch that made him re- 
semble a Brownie. Surrender to ra- 
pacious appetites had left his face pale, 
twitching and bloated, with blood-shot 
puffs under the eyes. Those eyes made 
shivers tingle around one’s shoulder 
blades. They were soft-boiled eyes, 
watery, blurred, gray, and slow-moving. 
It was largely by reason of those eyes 
that no one ever addressed Breem by 
his first name. 

Breem was a man of Yightning deci- 
sion. When he said no, he meant it; 
nothing could force a reconsideration. 
This was realized fully by old Blakely, 
Bteem’s private secretary, when, with 
the insolent tone of one who knows 
more than is good for the health of the 
party addressed, he demanded a salary 
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increase. Breem’s refusal came with an 
abruptness and vehemence that at one 
blow knocked all fight out “of the aged 
secretary. Startled, almost frightened, 
he backed hurriedly from the library 
and retreated to his bedroom. It was 
on the third floor of Breem’s town 
house, this bedroom, an unsual ar- 
rangement, but Breem’s plotting of 
deviltry knew no eight-hour day, and 
he wanted his secretary within call eve- 
nings. 

For three dreary hours, old Blakely 
sat limply on the edge of his bed, scowl- 
ing and mumbling at the room’s inex- 
pensive furnishings. In solitude he 
retrospected the past and took stock of 
the financial failure he had made of 
his bachelor life. A fury of resentment 
boiled up within him; it cooled off into 
a mixture of defiance and despair. 

When the soft tapping came on his 
door, a queer feeling of apprehension 
clutched him. It was a sensation of 
expectancy such as comes over an audi- 
ence when a theater darkens and foot- 
lights flash forth for the first act, yet 
with it was a distinct thrill of fear, a 
disconcerting dread, and a sense of im- 
pending encounter with the unknown 
and dangerous. 

The night was miserable without, a 
January gale from off the lake lashed 
the eastern suburban heights of the city, 
and a slushy rain swished against the 
window panes and shrieking in the tele- 
phone wires below. Off through the 
convulsions of the storm, some distant 
tower clock had just tolled midnight in 
mournful, ominous tones. The sound 
had blanketed snugly over old Blakely’s 
melancholia and anxious concern for 
an imminent and unprovided-for old 
age. The depression into which his 
self-pity had plunged him had wrought 
his nerves to a brittle pitch, peculiarly 
susceptible to shattering by any unex- 
pected incident such as even the sub- 
dued tapping at his door. 

“Who’s there?” he demanded. 





No answer ; instead, another tapping, 
faint, insistent. 

Blakely, his eyes squinted intently on 
the mahogany door, stood up with a 
crackling of joints and a grimace of 
rheumatic pain. He turned the key 
and cautiously placed his foot so that 
the door could open only a few inches. 
It flashed over him intuitively that the 
opening of the door would be the turn- 
ing of a dramatic page in his life. Had 
he known what was written indelibly 
on that page—once recorded, never to 
be erased—he would have cried out in 
horror. Not knowing, he _ merely 
swung the door wide open and drew 
back with a bewildered frown. 

A Chinaman stood framed 
doorway. 

He was like the usual run of yellow 
men, only more so. His was an ex- 
pressionless poker countenance of dry 
parchment stretched taut over bulging 
cheek bones. His eyes were as dark 
as the fur of a black cat, peculiar, fas- 
cinating eyes, dead and contemplative, 
eyes that were without pupils and gave 
the instantaneous impression of being 
telescopes for an enigmatic personality 
miles away. 

“Ah!” exclaimed Blakely with inter- 
est. “The new valet!” 

The Chinaman came into the room 
with the graceful speed of a rolling ball 
of mercury. With equal rapidity, he 
heeled the door shut, rolled a wheat- 
paper cigarette in one hand and snapped 
a match into flame on his thumb nail. 
The cigarette dangling from one corner 
of his dry, ochery lips, its blue smoke 
shooting upward from the other corner, 
he stood motionless, weighing old 
Blakely with eager eyes. It was a 
pathetic and unattractive figure, this 
white man whom he introspected, with 
pinched clay-colored cheeks, spare 


in the 


frame, sparse gray hair, and the flitting 
nickel-hued eyes and downward droop- 
ing mouth of one soured on life. 

“Do I intrude?” queried the China- 














His voice was velvety, though it 


man. 
originated far down below his tonsils. 
“Just put our employer to bed and laid 


out his business suit for morning. Was 
on my way to my own bedroom when I 
noticed a streak of light under your 
door.” 

“Umm-m! Yes, yes!” returned old 
Blakely, as if not particularly fascinated 
by the visit. He had been rather leery 
of this Chinaman from the start, four 
days previous, when one yellow valet 
had departed with his meager luggage 
and supplanted this one in its stead. 
Blakely had observed that whenever he 
approached closer than six feet t6 the 
valet, the air seemed to become charged 
with electricity. ‘‘Have a chair,” he 
invited mechanically. “I say, you speak 
excellent English for a chink.” 

The Chinaman’s lips parted in a fleet- 
ing smile, revealing four long, gleaming 
white teeth. It was a metallic smile, 
devoid of mirth or friendliness. 

“T am educated,” he explained. “Just 
momentarily out of luck.” He eyed 
the white man keenly. “You look tired. 
Need a drink. Ever indulge?” 

“Used to, before the country went 
dry,” mourned Blakely. “Neglected to 
lay in a stock, and lately the boss bas 
heen carrying the key to his.” 

The Chinese valet, as obliging as a 
magician producing a rabbit from a 
plug hat, fished a black leather-covered 
flask from a hip pocket and proffered 
it. Blakely took a long pull at the flask, 
then coughed for two minutes. Reluc- 
tantly, he made as though to return it 
to its owner, but his eyebrows tilted in 
question. The Chinese valet nodded. 
Down went another drink. 

“Yellow bark brandy,” the Chinaman 
informed crisply. “We distill it from 
wormwood. It would make an iron 
dog bark.” 

With a show of returning good spir- 
its, Blakely grinned his agreement, and 
barked. 
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“Feel like an iron dog?” asked the 
Chinaman intently. 

“More like an iron goat,” grumbled 
Blakely, half to himself. “This brandy 
of yours ought to knock the rust off.” 

The liquor had no sooner touched his 
throat than his blood began racing; he 
could feel the exact location of every 
artery in his body. His brain simul- 
taneously emerged from its jaded mel- 
ancholy, and became clear, responsive, 
susceptible. 

“Goat, you say?” prompted the Chi- 
nese valet slowly. 

“I’m getting old,”’ growled Blakely 
sullenly. “It’s just begun to dawn on 
me how much other people have used 
me all my life to gain their own ends, 
and how little of the golden stream 
that has poured through my wrinkled 
old fingers has stuck to them.” 

With a white man he would never 
have broken from his habitual reserve 
to make such a statement, reflecting as 
it did on the business giant in whose 
employ he had been for more than a 
decade. But his visitor seemed mag- 
netically to draw Blakely’s innermost 
thoughts from him before he was aware 
that they had passed his lips. In a 
sense, the Chinaman was impersonal, 
inhuman; talking to him was like com- 
muning with oneself or addressing a 
towering stone statue by night. The 
process afforded Blakely a feeling of 
peace and relief, confirming the psycho- 
analysts in their theory that a certain 
cure for a brooding mind is to pour out 
one’s troubles to another. 

The Chinaman, lounging gracefully 
on the edge of the bed, pinched his nose 
reflectively with two long yellow fingers. 

“You feel that you’ve been double 
crossed,” he suggested cautiously, 
touching Blakely’s sore spot with a sur- 
geon’s precision. “No sane man would 
blame you. I chanced to overhear your 
conversation with our esteemed em- 
ployer. It was a cold turndown. Been 
with him a long time, too, haven’t you?” 
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Like the smiting of a magic wand, 
his words opened the floodgates of 
Blakely’s class hatred. In a low, bitter 
monotone the old man railed at the lot 
that had cast him up virtually penniless 
on the shores of old age; cursed the 
more cunning brains that had used him 
as a means to their ends; damned the 
whole system of individualistic eco- 
nomics; and, all around, manifested 
that he was an anarchist at heart. 

“Eleven years!’ he finished raving. 
“Eleven years as Breem’s private secre- 
tary, as right-hand man of an employer 
I’ve watched step by step as he climbed 
the ladder to luxury while I remained 
on the bottom rung.” 

“He didn’t share fairly with you the 
fruits of what you helped create,” the 
Chinaman prompted cunningly, his 
voice sinking to an urging whisper. 
“He has double crossed you, held you 
in line by promises of what he would 
do for you—always later on. Now he 
tells you to leave if you don’t like it. 
Did you ever consider double crossing 
in turn?” 

“What do you mean demanded 
Blakely, with feigned indignation, 
though his voice had a guilty ring. 

The Chinese valet leaned back and 
chuckled a chuckle of satisfaction, but 
entirely lacking mirth. He drew from 
his pocket two lumps of sugar. With 
a pencil he swiftly made marks on the 
white cubes, then tossed them to the 
carpet. 

“Dice!” exclaimed Blakely intently. 
“And you threw seven, first throw!” 

“T always do,” chanted the China- 
man rapidly, with the confident air of 
a drummer opening up his sample cases. 
“So do all who travel my way.” Lean- 
ing forward, with an arm that moved 
as quickly as a panther’s paw he scooped 
up the improvised dice. “Plain sugar!” 
he commented with studied delibera- 
tion, his fiery black eyes clinched with 
Blakely’s. “Just plain white sugar. 
Then, by mere pencil marks—manipu- 


> 





lation—I turn the sugar into a gambling 
device for collecting various stakes. 
Manipulation !” 

“Manipulation!” repeated Blakely 
bitterly. ‘You change two lumps of 
sugar into a gambling device by mere 
pencil marks. The sugar hoarders 
change it into a greater gambling de- 
vice by ink marks on the records of 
their business transactions. I know 
what I’m talking about,” he finished, 
with the boasting fashion that one em- 
ploys in hinting at secret and mysteri- 
ous inside information. 

“Have another drink,” urged the 
Chinaman quietly. “Take it all, I’m 
through with it. But lower your voice. 
Don’t be too reckless with your infor- 
mation. We might be overheard.” 

Blakely hungrily drained the flask to 
its last drop of yellow bark brandy. 
He glanced up and observed that one 
chandelier overhead had expanded to 
three. He blinked, and the illusion van- 
ished. Then he jerked his head, and 
his eyes widened in consternation. 

“What did I say?” he chided himself, 
terrified. 

“You said a mouthful,” gloated the 
Chinaman. “You let the cat out of the 
bag. And do not be afraid to say more. 
I am opportunity, the golden, and I 
knock at your door. I offer you the 
way to make the sugar hoarder share 
his plunder with you, a way as safe as 
a fire extinguisher. If you were deal- 
ing with an honest man, scruples might 
well hold you back. But you are em- 
ployed by the ringleader of a band of 
business crooks preying on the public. 
Their plunder can never be restored to 
the public. Why not a part of it to 
you?” 

“Me?” 
eager. 

“The two of us,” pursued the China- 
man softly. “I do not exercise my 
brains solely for pleasure. If Breem 
were not a fool when it comes to little 
things, he would conceive it strange that 


The query was excited, 

















a Chinese with the education that I 
assuredly cannot altogether mask must 
have a double motive in serving as a 
valet.” 

“T’ve thought of it,” admitted Blakely 
cautiously. “Often wondered if there 
wasn’t some way of putting the screws 
to him, But I won’t get mixed up in a 
robbery.” 

“Balt!” exclaimed the Chinaman tm- 
patiently. “Blackmail is the ticket.” 

“Hush!” warned Blakely in a panic. 
“If we should be overheard!” 

“Are you on?” 

“Who are you?” 

“TI,” responded the yellow man 
vaguely, “am the new Chinese valet. 
Since we are exchanging confidences, 
however, I will admit that I paid my 
predecessor on the job an even five 
hundred dollars to let me step into his 
shoes. Naturally, I am not a valet by 
profession.” He paused, contemplated 
his words, and laughed with a satiricat 
cackle. “Hardly a valet. When I pay 
five hundred to get in my place, espe- 
cially where I have to do real work, 
there has to be something inside to get 
at. I singled out Breem as the probable 
ringleader of the sugar hoarders. It 
was an easy process of deduction: 
Breem is openly dealing in sugar, he is 
notorious for his shady deals of the 
past, and the leopard changeth not his 
spots. Once wormed into his personal 
life as his valet, I selected you as the 
most susceptible person capable of help- 
ing me put over what I have in mind.” 

“If we should, get caught ‘ 
Blakely was wavering. 

“No chance! I have it planned to the 
last detail. There isn’t even a remote 
possibility of a hitch.” 

“But it’s blackmail; that’s a peniten- 
tiary offense.” 

The Chinaman squinted his oblique 
eyes in scorn. 

“What of it?” he demanded indiffer- 
ently. “It’s a crook that we’re black- 
mailing. He won’t dare inform on us, 
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If he should, we might go to prison, 
I'll admit that, but he would go along 
with us as a violator of the Lever food 
and fuel control act.” 

“I’m with you,” agreed old Blakely 
slowly, “if it’s absolutely without risk.” 

“Then it’s a go,” chuckled the China- 
man, “for my complete name is 
‘Safety First.’ When you pick up the 
live wire and hand it to me, I'll see 
that you have on a dozen pairs of rub- 
ber gloves.” 

‘“How’ll we go about it?” 

“First, I'll give you the lay of the 
land as I've surveyed it; then check me 
on facts. Our employer, Breem, is in 
league with and the leader of one of 
the groups of what the press call sugar 
hoarders. They are a combination of 
rings within rings, bands of extortion- 
ists. Some time since they purchased 
in Cuba many millions of pounds of 
raw unrefined sugar at the basic rate, 
then prevailing, of five and a third cents 
a pound f. o. b. Cuban docks. This 
sugar, they have imported and refined 
and withheld from market.” 

“Correct, so fas!” old 
agreed, his eyes alert. 

“There is now a sugar shortage,” 
continued the Chinaman. “We need 
not go into its merits. Natural or arti- 
ficial, lawful or unlawful, the shortage 
exists, and the Breem crowd are about 
to capitalize it. It is time to unload— 
at high prices incident to the famine. 
Unfortunately for Breem and his ilk, 
the government has a sugar equalization 
board armed with supposed powers to 
prevent profiteering in sugar. The 
joker in this control is that the board 
regulates, not prices, but the margins 
of profit that can be realized by each 
individual or corporation through 
whose hands the sugar passes on its 
way to consumers. The equalization 
board allows a profit of one cent a 
pound to wholesalers, and two per cent 
to jobbers om gross sales. Charging 
higher profits is prosecutable under the 


Blakely 
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Lever act, the Federal anti-profiteering 
law. Thus sugar profiteering becomes 
a matter of intricate bookkeeping as a 
safeguard against secret service agents 
who might demand an audit. Breem 
and his sugar hoarders have only one 
dodge available, and they must have 
used it. They have created a chain of 
dummy wholesale, importing and job- 
bing companies and have sold their huge 
sugar holdings back and forth between 
these companies, each time adding the 
legitimate profit which by this process 
of wash sales grows like a snowball 
rolling down hill during a thaw.” 

“Right!” declared old Blakely, 
amazed. [lis eyes had opened to con- 
vey his admiration. “But how did you 
find it out?” 

“Guessed it,’ informed the China- 
man blandly. “There was no other way 
to explain the secret service’s failure to 
uncover big hoarders. By cleverly cov- 
ering up his tracks, Breem has pre- 
vented discovery of his wash sales, and 
he is now about to unload at twenty- 
two cents a pound the sugar that orig- 
inally cost him five and a third cents 
plus the few cents more involved in 
transportation, ad valorem and refin- 
ing.” 

“Where do we come in?” demanded 
Blakely, puzzled. “How can you prove 
anything?” 

The Chinaman smacked his lips. 

“Somewhere there must be in exist- 
ence a complete record of the wash 
sales in question, a private set of books. 
I surmise that it is in the hands of 
Breem personally, inasmuch as he is the 
ringleader of the hoarders. As nearly 


-as I can figure, the Breem crowd are 


about to cut a melon of two millions of 
dollars. Let me get my fingers on his 


private set of books just long enough to 
photograph them, and I'll send you, my 
friend, on your way with more money 
than you’ve seen so far in your whole 
life combined. And there will be no 
delay in collecting it from Breem, once 





I put it up to him that it’s a divvy with 
us or the delivery of the photographs 
to the local Federal prosecuting attor- 
ney. We'll see if he, and any other big 
business men who may be mixed up in 
this with him, prefer the penitentiary 
under the Lever act to paying a rela- 
tively modest sum to us. Blackmail, 
yes. So is the sugar hoarding—black- 
mail on consumers. We fight fire by 
setting a backfire. We levy blackmail 
on blackmail.” 

“Where do I come in?” 
Blakely artfully. 

“Everywhere and nowhere,” the 
Chinaman promised sweepingly. 
“There'll be a plate for you at the table 
when I cut the pie, but your name will 
not figure in the deal; no one will ever 
suspect that you had a finger in it. 
All I want you to do is locate Breem’s 
secret records covering his wash sales 
of sugar, and deliver them into my 
hands. Within thirty minutes, you can 
replace them in their hiding place. 
Thereupon, you vanish from the stage 
and await behind the scenes till I bow 
myself off with the money.” 

Old Blakeley’s eyes glittered. 

“T can deliver Breem’s secret set of 
books. How do we divide?” 

“Tifty-fifty.” 

“How much are you going to ding 
the sugar hoarders for?” 

“One hundred thousand dollars, if 
my estimate of two millions as their 
profit is correct,” answered the Chinese 
valet serenely. He stretched his legs 
and stroked his elbows. “That’s five 
per cent of their graft. Five per cent 
for cash is my standard rate.” 


queried 


CHAPTER II. 
THE PIT BREEM DUG. 
A® electric thrill tingled in old 
Blakely’s jugular vein as the 
Chinaman revealed the scope of the 
stakes for the winning of which they 
had pooled their cards. He coughed 














huskily and fumbled in his vest pocket 
with agitated fingers, producing a sack 
of granulated tobacco and a packet of 


rice papers. He undid the sack’s 
puckering string with his yellow- 


stained teeth, and rolled a cigarette. 
He struck a match, shakily applied it 
to the cigarette; then, watching the 
Chinaman with admiring eyes, held the 
blazing stick until it scorched his fin- 
gers. With a snarl he flung it from 
him. 

“When do we audit Breem’s private 
books?” demanded the Chinaman 
briskly, his voice strained and low. 

“Right now, if the coast is clear. I'll 
slip down and see if every one’s gone 
to bed.” 

“Here?” exclaimed the Chinaman 
with the self-diszust of one learning 
that he has wasted time. “Right in this 
house? No wonder I failed to locate 
them at Breem’s office last night.” 

“You’ve been to Breem’s office—you 
broke in?” Blakely was amazement- 
stricken, 

“T am possessed of the explorer’s in- 





stinct,” countered the yellow man 
grimly. “Do you think I'd play into 


your hands if I hadn’t exhausted all 
possibility of locating the records 
alone? I presume the stuff is in a con- 
cealed safe.” 

“Yes; hidden in the lounging room.” 

“A large safe.” 

“How do you know?” 

“As a crook, Breem is a whale. And 
the crookeder they are, the greater the 
bulk of what they have to conceal. Run 
along downstairs and reconnoiter.” 

Thereupon old Blakely slipped out. 
The Chinaman sat motionless, his eyes 
vacant and concentrated contempla- 
tively on the texture of his blue basket- 
weave trousers, as if awaiting the 
millennium with infinite patience. He 
did not raise his eyes until Blakely re- 
turned. Even then he displayed no agi- 
tation, merely gave a slight upward tilt 
of his eyebrows in languid inquiry. 
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“We'll have to wait,” whispered old 
Blakely excitedly. ‘“Breem’s daughter, 
Virginia, is entertaining her fiancé in 
the library. I eavesdropped on them. 
He’s going by the next car; that’ll be 
one o’clock sharp.” 

The Chinaman glanced at his watch, 
restoring it to his pocket with elaborate 
care, 

“Twenty minutes,” he commented. 
“IT would improve my mind while I 
wait. I’ve seen this fiancé of hérs. 
Tell me about him.” 

“A young attorney,” confided 
Blakely. “Breem’s using him as his 
goat, and he doesn’t know it. His 
name’s Walter Mellody.” 

“Goat?” repeated the Chinaman, 
coming to life with alacrity. “This is 
important information. In the sugar 
business ?” 

“Toe. 

“Ah, ah!” cooed the Chinaman, en- 
tranced. 
way. This is the ace I’ve been drawing 
for. There is a possibility that this 
attorney’s connection with Breem will 
dovetail in to make my structure com- 
plete. Tell me about him.” 

Blakely swallowed confusedly, as one 
rearranging his mental cards before 
risking a deal. He was not drunk, just 
jingled and voluble. 

“He’s a young fellow,” he informed, 
“and he’s got copper-colored ‘hair and 
his brain works like a trip hammer. 
How he chanced to drift across 
Breem’s path and was boat-hooked into 
the sugar hoarding, came about like 
this. Mellody less than a year ago was 
fresh from some Eastern law school. 
He selected this city as his hunting 
ground, and came here in the early 
autumn. Being Breem’s secretary and 
living right here in Breem’s house, I 
naturally know the story. 

“It seems that the shortage of offices 
forced young Mellody to seek quarters 
in the old Dakota Building down on 
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“Things certainly come our 
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lower Superior Avenue, in the jobbing 
district. It wasn’t the best location in 
the world, but half a loaf’s better than 
no bread. Breem singled him out the 
first day he hung his shingle. I remem- 
ber how excited the old boy was as he 
passed the word at the directors’ meet- 
ing. Breem needed a dummy, and he 
saw where he could use Mellody and 
still keep him in the dark. Just like it 
was yesterday, I can see Breem as he sat 
there, telling about it in his office, his 
hand scooping into a bowl and rising to 
let run through his fingers in a miserly 
fashion the sugar that he keeps there 
to toy lovingly with. He’s mad, this 
man Breem, stark mad on sugar. He 
worships it. I’ve seen him play with 
the stuff for hours at a stretch, and I’d 
take oath he says his prayers to it. 

“Well, Mr. Valet, Breem tramped in 
on this young attorney and sewed him 
up so fast it must have taken his breath. 
You know how ambitious a young law- 
yer is to get his first client. Breem 
shot a lot of hot air about how strong 
he was for young, fresh blood in the 
business game. Said he had a staff of 
competent attorneys, but their offices 
were uptown and he wanted to retain 
Mellody because he’d always be close 
at hand in the event Breem wanted legal 
advice in a rush. 

““As for fees,’ he gurgled in that 
soft, oily voice of his, ‘I’ll make it a 
hundred dollars a week straight.’ 

“After that, the lamb didn’t even 
bleat as he was led to the slaughter. 
Breem began bringing him out here of 
evenings. He passed the dollar cigars, 
opened up his private stock of Scotch, 
played the fine electric piano till I 
thought the fuses would blow. Natu- 
rally, Virginia, Breem’s daughter, soon 
began to put Mellody in a trance. I 
don’t wonder, nor will you, having seen 
the girl. She’s a wonder. The stuff 
she’s made of is what goes to form such 
things as autumn sunsets and spring 
mornings in the woods. One would 
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wonder how a fat, ugly spider of a 
father like Breem could. have such a 
wonderful daughter. That’s because 
Breem’s her stepfather. 

“Well, sir, by Christmas, 
and the young attorney were head over 
heels in love with each other, and 
Breem had given his consent. If Mel- 
lody hadn't been so infatuated, he'd 
have noticed that Breem was relieved 
of some mysterious weight when he 
found that Mellody was coming into 
the family. That would tie the lawyer 
tighter than ever in Breem’s knots, and 
lessen the possibility of his squealing af 
he got next to how he’d been used. 

“You see, Breem had let the cat out 
of the bag, so that, after all, Mellody’s 
legal services weren’t in much demand 
with him, so he proposed that Mellody 
serve him in another capacity. 

“It will involve little or no effort on 
your part,’ | remember hearing Breem 
tell him. ‘It'll leave you with plenty 
of spare time to work up your law 
practice. What I'll continue paying 
you for, is your confidence, your guar- 
antee of keeping a tight mouth. It’s 
like this: I’ve got some big jobbing deals 
on in various commodity imports. I 
have various enemies from whom | 
must get part of my supplies and, hav- 
ing trimmed them by their own tactics 
in the past, they won’t sell to me. 
What I want of you, is to form one or 
more subsidiary companies, with you 
as the purchasing and selling head. I'll 
buy through you; I'll sell through you. 
You won’t need to bother about the 
details of the business, though you are 
free to look over the books at any time 
to satisfy yourself that you are not sub- 
scribing to any frauds. I’d suggest that 
the best way is for you to deed over 
power of attorney, in the subsidiaries, 
to outside parties [’ll introduce you to, 
and let them have a free hand under 
your name.’ 

“In other words, Breem proposed 
using Mellody as the head of several of 
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his dummy companies that were to sell 
sugar back and forth, each time adding 
the legitimate percentage of profit. 
The deal had gotten so big that the 
criss-crossing of tracks had to be more 
elaborate, and Mellody was the logical, 
unsuspecting goat. 

“Mellody balked for atime. Like all 
lawyers, he must have known that a 
lot of shady work is pulled off through 
dummy companies and duminy stock- 
holders. Two things finally won him 
over. The first was the fear of losing 
Virginia through a fall-out with her 
stepfather. The second was, that, hav- 
ing Breem’s permission to audit the 
books whenever he wanted to, he could 
catch anything crooked before it went 
too far. 

“So he gave in, and they signed their 
contracts. For a fortnight there was a 
hustle and bustle of incorporating the 
dummy companies. Business started 
with a bang, and there was an avalanche 
of buying and selling, nearly all mytho- 
logical. Frequently Mellody dropped 
in and demanded the books from 
Breem’s head accountant for a check- 
up. As time went on, he congratulated 
himself to me for having gone in on 
the deal, for the books were clean and 
everything aboveboard, apparently. 
Then, too, the date had been set for his 
wedding to Virginia a month from now. 
Legal clients had come to him in a per- 
fect swarm, many at Breem’s recom- 
mendation, and he was on the high 
road to prosperity. What more could 
aman want? 

“Sometimes he seemed puzzled at the 
tremendous scope of Breem’s business 
ramifications as revealed by the books 
conducted under Mellody’s personal 
name. It seemed, on those books, that 
Breem imported and jobbed everything 
from vanilla beans and sisal to Santos 
coffee and Kurdistan rugs. Of course, 
all this stuff was imaginary, for Breem 
was limiting his actual operations 
strictly to sugar. We have three offices 
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around town, all loaded with book- 
keepers working top speed to cover up 
3reem’s tracks.” 

Old Blakely paused to breathe. 

“T see!” murmured the Chinaman in 
awed admiration. “The set of books 
that Mellody saw, was kept especially 
for his perusal. Other sets were kept 
for any department-of-justice operative 
that might come prowling in; they, too, 
were fake books, under Mellody’s name, 
among others. These days of tax dodg- 
ing have elevated bookkeeping to a fine 
art. Any corporation that wants to, 
can keep several sets of books, any one 
of which looks accurate, and each of 
which tells a different story. A certain 
big meat packer, I have been told, keeps 
three sets of books, one for himself, one 
for government investigators, and a 
third for his stockholders.” 

“I like Mellody!” declared old 
Blakely in anger. “Breem’s led him 
into an awful mess, led him blind- 
folded, just as he has gotten me into 
the same swamp so far that I don’t 
dare breathe a word for fear of going 
over the road as an accomplice. If the 
truth ever comes out, Mellody’s ruined 
for life, he’d be barred fram practicing 
law. And it’d break Virginia’s heart, 
God bless her.” 

“Be of good cheer,” inserted the 
Chinaman placidly. “The true story 
will never get out. That is not part 
and parcel of my plans. Mellody may 
have the blindfold removed from his 
eyes before we get through, but he'll 
never jail as an accessory to 
Breem’s violation of the Lever act. I 
heard the one o’clock car some minutes 
ago. Mellody’s probably gone and Vir- 
ginia off to bed. Run down and fetch 
me Breem’s private set of books. You 
know the combination of the- safe, of 
course? Good. I guess Breem’s pretty 
sure of you. Bring the books over to 
my room. I'll get my photographic 
paraphernalia ready. You can return 
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the stuff to the safe within a half hour 
at the most.” 

Old Blakely, face to face with his 
share in the crime, went limp to the 
knees. 

“Buck up!” growled the Chinaman 
with savage contempt. “You are play- 
ing a safe game. Keep your mind con- 
centrated on that one hundred thousand 
dollars I’m going to split with you.” 

He produced another flask of yellow- 
bark brandy. The liquor restored old 
Blakely’s nerve. He crept softly down 
the thickly carpeted stairs, pausing in 
the darkness with his heart in his 
throat at each creak or strange sound. 
Something touched his leg suddenly 
and, had he not been paralyzed with 
fright, he would have screamed. It was 
only Omar, Virginia’s Persian cat. Old 
Blakely closed his eyes, folded his thin 
hands and began to thank the Deity for 
the presence being feline, when the sac- 
rilege of his praying while conducting 
a criminal act struck him like a blow in 
the chest and he cringed inwardly, con- 
vinced that. a mighty hand was about 
to strike him down. Like all real cow- 
ards, he cravenly and hypocritically fell 
back, in a crisis, on the things that he 
defied when everything was coming his 
way. 

Nothing further occurred to startle 
him. He groped his way through the 
blackness of the lounging room with 
the ease incident to familiarity. The 
steel safe that had been built into the 
wall was masked behind a sectional 
bookcase; this, he moved out inch by 
inch; and knelt. Then, -his trembling 
fingers on the dial, he paused to listen. 
An upright clock in another room 
ticked drowsily; even it seemed to be 
asleep, unmindful of old Blakely’s first 
crime perpetrated outside his imagina- 
tion. 

He struck a match, twirled the dial 
back and forth. The door swung si- 
lently open under his eager fingers. 





CHAPTER III. 
NOT IN THE AGREEMENT. 


O Blakely, stealing back through the 
dark of the house with Breem’s 
private records under his arm, it seemed 
a half mile from the plundered safe in 
the lounging room to the Chinese 
valet’s room on the third floor. He 
collapsed when he reached his destina- 
tion and dropped full length on the bed, 
shaking as though by malarial chill. 
Out in the night the slushy rain hurled 
itself like whiplashes against the win- 
dowpanes, and off through the storm a 
tower clock struck two in the morning. 
The Chinaman locked the door, hung 
a coat over the knob as a blind for pos- 
sible prying eyes, and spread the rec- 
ords before him on the mission-oak 
reading table. He opened them. They 
were loose-leaf books; ring binders 
bound in flexible black leather, three of 
them. The yellow man began a scru- 
tiny so intent that he gave old Blakely 
the impression of a jeweler looking for 
a flaw in a stone, or a bacteriologist 
seeking to isolate a unit from some cul- 
ture.of gems. The examination took 
him only about twenty minutes, for he 
scanned the pages with the ease of an 
expert accountant. At last he softly 
closed the books, gave them a reveren- 
tial pat, and looked up. The eyes he 
fastened on Blakely flamed with the 
fanatical zeal of an explorer who has 
sighted his goal. 

“Everything is exactly as I wanted,” 
he cooed liquidly. He tapped the 
books. ‘There are some fine fish in 
our net besides Mr. Breem, men high 
in the business and social life of this 
city. What a queer thing paper is. 
Just a few black marks on it can have 
the latent powers of a thunderbolt. It 
may save a man from the electric chair. 
It may break the domestic bliss of an 
entire family. It may drag old ghosts 
from their tombs. It may start mighty 


armies on the march, and even over- 











throw an empire. How innocent these 
leather-bound books appear as they lie 
before us! Yet the scratching of a 
pen has transmuted them into the cer- 
tainty of a prison sentence for men 
high up, once these records reached the 
government’s hands. My friend, you 
appear to be disintegrating. In yonder 
bottle is some white rose wine. It will 
pull you together. I am off now with 
these books. I shall return shortly. 
Wait for me. Commune with the dis- 
tillation of the petals of white roses, and 
rest at ease, for your mission is safely 
accomplished.” 

The Chinaman tucked the black 
books under his arm, twirled the key 
in the lock and vanished through the 
doorway and into the black corridor 
like a puff of smoke. Blakely intro- 
duced himself to the white rose wine 
and waited, the silence of the house 
instilling into him a gradually growing 
fear of the unknown future. 

“God!” he cried hoarsely, springing 
to his feet, “what if the yellow devil 
doesn’t return!” 

The possibilities of such a contin- 
gency sent throbbing pains through his 
befuddled brain. And yet, he reasoned 
craftily on second thought, suspicion in 
the safe robbery would naturally attach 
to the Chinese valet if he disappeared. 

Far below, under his window and at 
the rear of the dwelling, he heard a 
shrill whistle. He rushed to the glass 
and peered downward through the 
swirling rain. He saw a figure dart 
from behind some shrubbery and glide 
swiftly until it disappeared onto the 
porch. Blakely strained his eyes, for 
the light below was faint, the street 
lamp being considerable distance away. 
Almost instantly, the figure emerged 
and, running lightly, vanished into the 
distant caverns of black along the high 
brick wall around the estate. A mo- 
ment later a crouching form appeared 
on top of the brick wall, then dropped 
off on the other side. 
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Several more minutes ticked off from 
the giant alarm clock that gleamed on a 
shelf over the bed. Blakely watched 
the second hand move, with a fascina- 
tion that he could not break. Three 
minutes went by, the Chinaman re- 
turned. He slipped in and calmly be- 
gan undressing, first lighting a cigarette 
and thrusting it between his long teeth. 

He had not brought the leather- 
bound books back with him. 

Blakely’s heart moved upward and 
closed his throat like a cork thrust into 
the neck of an inverted bottle. Finally 
he managed to ask: 

“Where are the books?” 

The Chinese valet yawned and spoke 
carelessly. 

“I miscalculated,” he said indiffer- 
ently. “Compact as Breem kept his rec- 
ords, the photographing even of fifty 
pages would not have sufficed for our 
purposes. Without the books in my 
possession in entirety, we approach 
Breem with our sword rusty and 
broken. I was compelled to summon 
a friend I had in reserve. He will care 
for the books until we need them.” 

“What?” gasped Blakely in fright. 
“Then the robbery will be discovered.” 

“Assuredly,” agreed the Chinaman 
placidly. “After all, that will be the 
more satisfactory way.” 

“But I will be suspected,” moaned 
the aged private secretary. “Breem 
will have me arrested at once.” 

The Chinaman laughed satirically. 

“Fat chance!” he chuckled. “I can 
imagine Breem calling the police in to 
find those missing records. Merely 
suggest it to him and he’d go limp as 
putty. Suspicion will, however, turn 
in your general direction. All that, I 
have arranged for. With great fore- 
sight, I had my confederate, who 
waited outside, jimmy a window open. 
Your next move is to rush in a panic 
to Breem. You will not need to do 
any acting, your middle name is ‘Panic’ 
at this moment. In agitated voice you 
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slip him the terrible news: you were 
wakened by a strange noise, crept 
downstairs in your lounging robe and 
found the safe open. Promptly you 
rushed upstairs and notified our es- 
teemed master, the sugar hoarder. 
Everything is ready, the necessary evi- 
dence to corroborate your story. My 
confederate has entered and left the 
wet, muddy trail from his shoes on the 
floor and rug between the window and 
the safe. The safe has not been blown, 
but it is a simple one, and Breem will 
realize at once that any professional 
cracksman could open it very easily. 
If a.hue and cry is raised, I, of course, 
have been found asleep for more than 
an hour. I saw no evil, I heard no 
evil, I speak no evil.” 

Old Blakely sawed the air with his 
long arms, divided between terror and 
rage. 

“You cheat!”’ he whimpered. “I be- 
lieve this was your plan all along, you 
never had any intention of letting me 
return those books to the safe.” 

“Quite naturally,” agreed the China- 
man, calmly buttaning his blue silk pa- 
jamas. “It was necessary to dupe you. 
You would never in the world have 
been able to muster courage to open 
the safe, had you known my real inten- 
tion. Just look at the shape you are 
in now.” 

Old Blakely slumped forward, his 
arms and head dangling limply as he 
sat on the edge of the bed. But after 
a few minutes he looked up and -his 
eyes registered despair and sullen resig- 
nation. 

“T suppose I'll have to do it,” he ad- 
mitted quaveringly. “If I wait till 
morning, the theft will be discovered 
anyway, and I'll not have an_ alibi 
framed for me then. If I go to Breem 
now, the story you have arranged for 
me to tell will seem plausible. What 
an ass I was ever to listen to you!” 

“Tut, tut!” remonstrated the Chinese 
valet impatiently, “Think of the one 
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hundred thousand dollars we’re going 
to split two ways. Get a move on you 
now, those wet footprints that'll alibi 
you will evaporate fast. You're still 
trembling like a mold of jelly and your 
voice is full of tremolo. Off you go 
now, before you lose the part. And 
hand Breem this note, tell him you 
found it on the floor before the open 
safe.” : 

With amazing strength he dragged 
old Blakely to his feet and shoved him 
into the dark corridor. 

“Into your room first!” he warned. 
“Muss up the bed, tousle your hair, and 
get on your nightie, so it'll look as if 
you really were roused from sleep by 
an intruder. Don’t approach me again 
to-night. In the morning I'll be 
amazed at the news of the robbery. 
Better not shine up too friendly to me 
then.” 

The Chinaman closed the door, 
ducked the lights, slipped back the bed 
coverlets, and darted between the sheets 
as if pulled by a powerful elastic band. 
Quickly he tousled the bedclothes and 
pillow, then tiptoed over and placed 
his ear to the door. Down on the sec- 
ond floor he heard old Blakely pound- 
ing on Breem’s door and shouting in a 
terrified quaver that the house had been 
robbed. 

“The juice is turned on and the 
wheels are moving!” chuckled the yel- 
low man elatedly. 

He wriggled into bed and appeared 
instantly to go into a state of catalepsy. 


CHAPTER IV. 

SOURED ON A SWEET GRAFT. 
ESPITE  Breem’s shrewdness, 
highly developed as was his in- 
tuitive power of detecting fraud, he fell 
for Blakely’s alibi even harder than the 
Chinaman had prophesied. The knowl- 
edge that the private records of his crim- 
inal manipulations of the sugar market 


had been spirited away, shattered his 
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iron front like so much glass. Being 
the type of crook he was, he was yellow 
at heart, and he literally went to pieces 
in terror as he followed Blakely down 
the plush-carpeted stairs. So great was 
his consternation, his demoralized 
nerve, that he had to seek and patronize 
a whisky decanter before he could sum- 
mon enough stamina to face the open 
safe. 

“Secret service!” he conjectured hol- 
lowly. “Matters have come to a fine 
pass when department of justice agents 
will commit crime to gather evidence.” 

“Maybe it wasn’t them, sir,” sug- 
gested Blakely with caution. His con- 
fidence was returning, as it developed 
that his alibi apparently was to be ac- 
cepted at its face value. 

“Nobody else would have any use 
for the stuff I kept in the safe,” re- 
torted Breem knowingly and with irri- 
tation. 

“Here, sir, this note, I found it on 


the floor. It’s addressed to you.” 

Breem snatched at the missive. 
old-fashioned man, he wore a night- 
gown, and the cold air from the open 
window sent shivers up his legs as he 
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read. The note was succinct: 

For one hundred thousand dollars we will 
return your sugar ledgers and forget what 
we have learned about your wash sales. The 
money must be in cash, in bills of small de- 
nominations. A messenger will call at your 
private office in the Dakota Building to-mor- 
mor afternoon at two o’clock sharp. He will 
tap on the door leading into your room from 
the outer hall. Failure to deliver into his 
hands the stipulated one hundred thousand 
dollars will result in your secret sugar rec- 
ords being turned over to the Federal prose- 
cuting attorney. The same will be the pen- 
alty if the safe robbery is reported to the 
police or a trap set to catch the messenger. 
You appear to be a man of intelligence. If 
so, you will see the wisdom of* following 
the line of leaSt resistance. 


There was no signature. Breem read 
the note three times before its full force 
percolated his drowsy brain. Blakely 
had expected an explosion. Instead, he 
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was both amazed and delighted to see 
Breem’s face light up. 

“Thank my lucky stars, that the rec- 
ords aren’t yet in government hands!” 
Breem reflected relievedly. “But we’re 
caught in a dangerously tight corner.” 

He was thinking rapidly, coming 
wide awake with alacrity. His darting 
eyes rested on a tea wagon loaded with 
liquor bottles, cocktail shakers, and a 
few lumps of sugar. At sight of the 
sugar, LBreem’s soft-boiled gray eyes” 
flashed fire. 

“Ah!” he gloated aloud, pattering 
forward and fondling the sugar in his 
left palm. “Bless you, little white ma- 
gician! You'll still deliver the golden 
fleece, even if the blackmail does nick a 
corner off. Blakely, I don’t know how 
much you've learned, but I’ve changed 
my mind about the raise you asked me 
for. You get it—at once.” 

As Breem stood there in his night- 
gown, Blakely marveled that smart 
tailors were able to make him well- 
groomed by day. Breem’s legs were 
bowed as if giving way beneath his 
huge Brownie stomach. His totally 
bald head rose in the back as straight 
as a board fence. His clean-shaven 
face had the putty-colored pallor that 
comes peculiarly with surrender to 
rapacious appetites. The whole head, 
entirely hairless, might easily be dupli- 
cated with nothing but wax. 

“Get me a warm lounging robe, you 
blockhead !” he roared, swinging on his 
heel. Breem had a way of roaring at 
all the keepers who administered to his 
wants. ‘And shut that window. Then 
make yourself scarce.” 

He seemed in no doubt as to the first 
step necessitated by the crisis. Swiftly 
he tied the robe about him, making a 
deep dent in his bulging stomach, cau- 
tiously listened at the hall door to make 
sure that his private secretary had re- 
turned to bed, then briskly planted 
himself in a stiff-backed chair before 
the library table. He bit off a couple 
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of inches of dry cigar and began chew- 
ing it. Then he scooped a telephgne 
out of some art camouflage that wasn’t 
nearly as artistic as the instrument it 
concealed. 

“Brighton 4484!” he commanded the 
operator crisply. After a long time he 
go this connection. “This the residence 
of banker Metcalfe? I want to talk to 
him. That doesn’t make a bit of dif- 
ference, get him out of bed. Hello! 
Metcalfe? Breem speaking. We’re 
caught on the sweet stuff. Eh? That’s 
alkright, no chance of any one listening 
in on the line this late at night. Sure, 
I’ve been watched, too. Fellow shad- 
owed me all day. You must come at 
once. Yes, here to my house. No, 
morning won’t do, I should say not. 
We've got to get action by the time the 
banks open. I'll phone the rest. Have 
your car wait a block or two from my 
place, don’t want a flock of: machines 
out front.” 

One after another, he got them on 
the line, his band of sugar hoarders, and 
spread the bad word. Some went into 
panic and incautiously requested imme- 
diate details. With an oath, he warned 
them to guard their talk; commanded 
them, with the gruff and imperative 
voice of a chieftain, to appear before 
him at top speed. 

The hall clock announced the hour 
of four in the morning when the last of 
the fourteen sugar conspirators arrived 
at the rendezvous, Breem’s lounging 
room, and nervously rubbed his cold 
hands as he warmed them at a radiator. 
One and all, they were badly frightened, 
exchanging uneasy glances and under- 
tone mutterings. 

“Not a word!” Breem had refused 
their successive pleas for prompt eluci- 
dation. “Not until the whole crowd’s 
here. It’s too dangerous stuff to talk 
out loud oftener than absolutely neces- 
sary. For all I know, the way the 
shortage of servants has compelled one 
to hire them almost without even sur- 
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face inquiry into their past, somebody 
in my own household may be conniving 
with the department of justice. That'd 
mean a dictograph planted in almost 
aity room.” Then, after the gather- 
ing was complete: “We're all here 
now, and it’s time to crack the ice. I'll 
switch off the lights; they might attract 
attention outside, for my drapes are 
none too thick. Come close then, and 
get your heads around mine. [’ll whis- 
per the bad tidings.” 

Pregnant silence followed his dis- 
closure of the blackmail demand. The 
cornered conspirators, as if synchro- 
nized by the common danger, moved 
with restless timidity, then groped 
stumblingly about. Nine matches were 
applied to cigars or cigarettes ; fourteen 
glasses clinked at the whisky decanters 
on the tea wagon. Then, with excla- 
mations of dismay and agitated intak- 
ings of breath, they sat down. The rain 
smashed in sheets at the windows; the 
wind screeched in derision. The -red 
ends of cigars and cigarettes glowed 
and subsided with increasing speed as 
Breem’s henchmen began to grasp their 
predicament. 

But, out of the crowd, only one man 
—Charlie Mullaney, a dandified little 
side-stepper with a million-dollar bank 
roll—went to pieces. He sobbed softly. 

“Oh, deah! Oh, deah!” he mourned 
in fright. ‘‘What will the press say 
when this comes out? They’ve been 
laying for just such a thing to fasten 
on me.” 

“Shut up, you chameleon!” growled 
Breem in disgust. ‘“Whimpering won’t 
put the spilt milk back into the bottle. 
This story isn’t going to come out, not 
if it takes every last nickel of the whole 
gang of us combined. And you know 
it, too, every last mother’s son of you. 
The prospect of indictment under the 
Lever act, with the certainty that the 


exposé would arouse public resentment 
and compel prison sentences instead of 
fines, is enough to make our hair fall 
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out by the roots. What do the rest of 
you think? Speak up, you mummies.” 

“A hundred thousand dollars is* not 
to be sneezed at, but the crowd of us 
can raise it quickly enough,” came the 
whining voice of Mattewan, attorney 
practicing in the higher circles of ex- 
clusive society. “Trouble is, as I un- 
derstand blackmail, it doesn’t stop with 
the first payment demanded. It keeps 
on, like paying for books on subscrip- 
tion or installment plan. This black- 
mailer may return your private records, 
but how do we know that he won't 
retain photographs of them, to use as 
a second extorter?”’ 

“We have to take a chance on that,” 
erumbled Breem acidly. “I hadn’t over- 
looked that bet. The immediate job is 
to get those records back.” 

“Isn't there a loophole?” protested 
Mattewan. “So far, we haven’t actu- 
ally sold any sugar. The crime, so- 
called, is merely in a state of contem- 
plation. It hasn’t become fact.” 

“Mattewan,” retorted Breem with a 
sneer, “you’ve been so occupied with 
administering rich estates and running 
them through a cream separator, that 
you've evidently not taken the _under- 
shirt off this Lever act. It makes it as 
much a crime,to conspire to extort high 
food prices as it is actually to sell the 
stuff.” 

“Thunder!” burst forth the sharp, 
jagged voice of Carden, stockbroker. 
“Our fortunes, social prestige, families’ 
happiness, business standing, all are at 
stake.” 

“Yep,” agreed Breem sourly. ‘“Uh- 
huh! every egg we own is in one basket, 
and the blackmailers have the basket. 
here, now, a hundred thousand 
dollars is no small piece of change. 
But, at that, it’s only five per cent of 
our gross clean-up ahead. I say that 
we're getting off cheaply. As_ to 
whether there'll be a second demand 
for tribute, that’s as uncertain as the 
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weather. A time limit has been put 
on us. Whether we want to, or not, 
we have to come across. The faster 
we surrender, the quicker we'll be out 
of danger and can recover our losses. 
We've got to raise this blackmail fund 
by two to-morrow afternoon. We'ltF 
pool it, each fellow’s share to be in pros 
portion to what he’s going to pull dowy 
out of our net clean-up. I could have 
raised the money myself. I called you 
all here so that, in event heavier tribute 
is demanded later, you'll all know from 
the start just what you can expect to 
cough up.” 

“What if one of us objects?” whined 
pussy foot little Charlie Mullaney. “You 
talked us into this deal.” 

“In that event,” said Breem with ter- 
rible slowness, “I’ll pass up the black- 
mailers’ demands and go to trial, drag- 
ging you all along with me. So I talleed 
you into it, eh? I suppose you’ve for- 
gotten that I posted you, warned you, 
on all risks involved. Didn't I tell you 
that it was a gamble in which the loser 
wouldn’t even have his shirt left? You 
came in of your own free will, every 
one of you, came in cringing and thank- 
ing me with oily flattery for letting you 
in. There was no compulsion on my 
part. And you're going to stick with 
me and see me out of this mess or I'll 
hog tie the whole bunch of you and 
drag you through the courts and to the 
pen with me. You men know me. I’m 
Breem. If boxing gloves won’t work, 
I use brass knuckles, But—I get there. 
You know I mean what I say and that 


I stop at nothing to gain my end. Are 
you on?” 

From every throat came a faint 
“Yes!” 


“Then that’s settled and out of the 
way. We’ll forget it,” said Breem, his 
ruffled feathers settling back into place. 
“Help yourself to the liquor; cost me 
fifty dollars a bottle. I'll say the cost 
of living is high. What did General 
Motors do to-day?” 
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CHAPTER V. 
THE GATHERING STORM. 


NEXT morning was as dreary as a 
“metropolitan barroom under pro- 
hibition. The gale still blew off the 
lake, but the rain had ceased. By six 
o’clock the moisture on the downtown 
office buildings had frozen so that the 
Skyscrapers were coated with fuzzy 
white frost. By eight o’clock the slush 
on the sidewalks and pavements was 
well on the way to freezing. By noon 
the downtown district was a treacher- 
ous skating rink with flurries of snow 
presaging an approaching blizzard. 

Virginia Breem had a luncheon en- 
gagement with young Mellody at the 
athletic club. She parked her little 
sedan on a side street and hurried to 
keep her appointment, her head low 
against the nor’wester, the wind tearing 
savagely at her Russian sable coat. 
Men turned magnetically, in soul hun- 
ger, for hers was a dainty figure, 
rounded in graceful curves, with 
mahogany-hued hair peering from 
under her fur cap, and contrasting en- 
chantingly against her mother-of-pearl 
skin. Except by feminine intuition, she 
was not cognizant of the attention she 
attracted, for mentally she was focused 
on her fiancé, and her languorous dark 
eyes looked straight ahead with the dig- 
nity of good breeding. 

Attorney Mellody met her as she 
stepped out of the club elevator. 
Flushed with admiration, he eagerly 
pressed both her warm little hands. A 
black captain of the waiters’ brigade 
led them to a sheltered corner with a 
knowing and appreciative smile. Vir- 
ginia gave the menu a cursory and in- 
different glance. 

“Order for me,” she suggested, re- 
moving her gloves. With an entrancing 
wriggle, she elbowed her sable coat 
over the back of her chair. 

“A year and a month from now will 
be our first anniversary,” he commented 


musingly, as the waiter glided off to 
fill their order. “One more month and 
we're off to Havana, shaking rice.” 

She toyed with a salad fork. 

“T had a strange dream last night,” 
she confided hesitantly. “We were 
walking through black darkness. Sud- 
denly there was a lightning flash and 
you shouted, for a cliff yawned at our 
feet. Then off in the distance, boomed 
thunder. I felt that a terrible storm 
was gathering about us.” 

“Go on.” 

“That’s all. I woke up then.” 

Mellody laughed lightly. 

“Don’t you believe in dreams?” she 
demanded. She forced a smile, but 
her tone indicated that she had not 
evolved beyond girlhood’s heritage 
from the barbaric ages—a_ curiosity 
mingled with awe in all matters per- 
taining to the superstitious. 

“Not by a jugful!” he declared 
briskly. “It’s on a par with your ouija 
board. By the way”—skillfully shift- 
ing the conversation to extricate her 
from her despondent mood—“I read in 
the morning paper that ‘ouija’ means 
‘yes-yes;’ it’s a combination of the 
French ‘oui’ and the German ‘ja’.” 

“Yes?” commented Virginia tartly. 
“That sounds plausible, doesn’t it?” 
She eyed him for some moments, with 
keen penetration. “What is it, dear?” 
she asked softly. “Something’s worry- 
ing you.” 

He hesitated, then: 

“You recall the talks we’ve had about 
your stepfather’s questionable business 
methods ?” 

“Yes.” An anxious look wrinkled 
about her intent eyes. 

“I haven’t been able to pin him to any 
of the evidence,” Mellody said slowly, 
“though a number of the instances look 
rather black against him. I asked him 
point-blank. He laughed me off; said 
that the rumors_were stories spread by 
his enemies, people he had beaten at 
their own games. He has a wonderful 
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‘resident of Prairie Depot, an obscure Ohio 


front. Granted that there is truth to 
the rumors, Breem had been cunning 
enough to obliterate his tracks. Your 
mother, you say, met him at some 
Eastern watering resort. Nobody, in- 
cluding yourself, knows anything about 
his life up to that point. He came 
here after marrying your mother and 
shot up skyrocket fashion in a success- 
ful promoting~career. To-day I re- 
ceived a 

“Yes, go on,” she prompted, as he 
hesitated. 

“It’s a special delivery letter, anony- 
mous, with nothing to reveal its origin 
save that it is typed on some form of 
Oriental paper—I think it’s made from 
bamboo pith. This letter is either a 


lie or some one is burrowing into your 
stepfather’s past; in the latter event, 
there must be an animating motive. 
Just why the information was sent to 
me, [ can’t figure. 
the letter?” 
Virginia nodded eagerly. 


Do you care to read 


He handed 


her the note: 


When the Dixie & Ohio Railway was ex- 
tending its tracks northward from the Ohio 
River, it found its right of way blocked by 
a cemetery. The laws of Ohio protect all 
cemeteries against the exercise of the right 
of eminent domain by a public carrier. 
There is no such thing in Ohio as a railroad 
running its tracks through a burying ground 
and settling the damages afterward. 

The cemetery that blocked construction on 
the Dixie & Ohio was of amazing dimen- 
sions. It was less than a hundred feet wide 
and two milcs long, a plot leased for a pe- 
riod of five years from a chain of farmers, 
who revealed in court that the sale of the 
various parcels of land had been made to 
the cemetery association only a few hours 
ahead of the awarding of a State franchise 
to the Dixie & Ohio. 

The site of this cemetery that blocked the 
railroad construction work had been so cun- 
ningly chosen that to run the tracks around 
the cemetery would have necessitated a de- 
tour of at least ten miles, in addition to 
costly bridge construction over a river and 
unlimited pile driving in a marsh. 

It was proved in court, during the con- 
sequent litigation, that Clint Breem, then a 
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village, took out the incorporation papers of 
the cemetery association just prior to the 
arrival of the railroad surveyors. It was 
also proved that the half dozen bodies that 
were immediately placed in the” burying 
ground had been purchased by Breem from 
a medical school. Despite these proofs that 
the cemetery was purely an emergency propo- 
sition for holding up construction of the 
railroad, the higher courts sustained the rul- 
ing that the Dixie & Ohio could not run its 
tracks through the cemetery without per- 
mission of Clint Breem. 

The upshot of this situation was that the 
Dixie & Ohio settled out of court, paying 
Breem one hundred and thirty-five thousand 
dollars. The bodies were sold to a near-by 
medical school, and the railroad went ahead 
On this one hundred and thirty-five thousand 
doliars Breem got his start. 

This is an incident of the period of Breem's 
life that is unknown to his present 
ciates. Grewsome and cold-blooded, it re- 
veals the relentless heartlessness to which 
Breem will resort to achieve an end. 


asso- 


Virginia had paled as she neared the 
end of this anonymous epistle. Her 
eyes were horrified as she raised them. 

“The brute!” she murmured, in 
amazement. “Oh, this is too awful to 
be true. And yet, it may be. Bound 
to him legally as I am, I must entertain 
toward him at least an outward re- 
spect. I am half inclined to believe 
this story. “He has always been ‘re- 
pulsive to me, and sometimes I have 
felt a clammy chill when he touched me, 
as though he were some dwarfed snake. 
But why should this be sent to you?” 

“That's the point,” nodded Mellody, 
perplexed. “May I smoke? There 
was some definite object in mailing me 
this information. It looks to me as 
though some one is trying to increase 
my growing distrust of Breem. What 
1] fear most, is that this communication 
may be only the introduction preparing 
me for something uncomfortable to fol- 
low. In that event, I am in process of 
being gotten ready for some sort of 
ordeal; just what, we shall probably 
shortly know, for this came special de- 
livery. It doesn’t sound like the ordi- 
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nary run of vicious poison-pen letters. 
Whoever wrote it, means business.” 

“When does your business connec- 
tion with my stepfather terminate?” 
Virginia asked anxiously. 

“Within a few weeks. I told him I 
wanted to concentrate on my law prac- 
tice. Hada talk with him this morning. 
Something has come up—he wouldn't 
say just what—that has altered his 
plans. I could tell that, from his agi- 
tated manner, though he tried hard to 
convince me that it was all a whim, that 
he has wearied of the importing busi- 
ness and is about to turn his hand to 
something else for fresh excitement. 
So when he winds up his affairs, I'll 
be through with him.” 

“He’s using your name, 
certain that all’s 
board ?” 

“Not as sure as I was,” Mellody ad- 
mitted gravely. “I’ve been auditing the 
books carried under my name, and 
they’re all right. The thought has been 
occurring to me lately, however, that 
these may be a special set of books kept 
for my benefit. In other words, he may 
be keeping the real records from me, 
and using my name for, God knows 
what, illegal purposes.” 

“Oh, oh!” the girl exclaimed in 
alarm. “Could he do that?” 

“If he wanted to,” Mellody declared 
grimly. “It’s a method used by a lot 
of crooked corporations. I was a fool 
ever to sign over power of attorney 
permitting him to conduct business in 
my name. Two things made me lose 
my head. The first was my desire as 


You’re still 
open and above- 


a lawyer just setting up my practice to 
land my first client. In that capacity, 
Breem was more than attractive. The 
second reason was my desire to hold 
tight to him so I could be near you.” 

“You can break with him this min- 
ute, and it will not make a particle of 
difference between us, regardless of 
what my stepfather thinks of the 
break,” she whispered impulsively and 
with high tension. “‘When I become 
your wife, I go out of his life for good, 
and I would as soon break with him at 
once and go now.” 

“The mischief’s done, if mischief it 
is,” said Mellody philosophically. “It 
takes time to wind these affairs up. 
Until then, all I can do is sit tight. 
But, I tell you, when it’s all over and 
I’m free, I'll breathe a sigh of relief. 
I wish, though, that you had retained 
your mother’s name instead of adopting 
his.” 

“It was mother’s wish.” 

“A foolish wish. However, we can’t 
wish back the past. But if my suspi- 
cions prove well grounded and trouble 
should develop, I’d commit murder be- 
fore I’d let you get dragged into it by 
having the name, Breem, smeared with 
muck. Flee from the wrath of a red- 
headed man.” 

“Oh, oh!” Virginia protested, clasp- 
ing her hands in agitation ; “you mustn’t 
talk like that.” 

“IT mean it!” Mellody insisted dog- 
gedly. “God put you on earth to be 
my mate, and my first duty, my first 
biological tendency, is to protect you.” 


To be continued in the next issue of DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE, out on 
Tuesday, September 28th. Do not forget that, as this magazine is 
published every week, you will not have long to wait for 

the next installment of this serial. 
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RIDGET CARR had been in 
the institution for sixty years. 
To read over her clinical his- 
tory was to trace the develop- 
ment of the modern hospital for men- 
tal diseases, from its very beginning in 
the old county lunatic asylum, through 
the various stages of custodial care to 
the vresent-day ideas of treatment and 
cure. Even the headings of the differ- 
ent books through which one must fol- 
low her brief annals told their own 
story of progress: “County Lunatic 
Asylum—lInsane Asylum—Insane Hos- 
pital—State Hospital for the Insane,” 
and finally, just “State Hospital.” 
[t was hard to believe that once she 


had been young; that once, so the re- 
cords said, she had been violent and de- 


structive. Through long years of the 
custodial régime, one found brief en- 
tries, four to the year, all alike: “D. S. 
& D.”"—"Dull, stupid and demented.” 
And then, as the day of hope for the 
insane began slowly to dawn—too late 
for poor Bridget, as for many another! 
—notes of increasing length showed 
that Bridget Carr was once more being 
counted as a human soul, and not 
merely as one of the three hundred 
and fifty dements in old Ward 17 of 
the “branch.” 

When I knew her, Bridget Carr was 
eighty-five years old; a little, gray, bent 
wisp of a creature, dressed in a gray 
print wrapper of the ugly hospital 
acanthus pattern. Her dim eyes peered 
always into some far reach of space, 
as though at some misty vision which 
she must strain to see; they noticed 
nothing within the ken of other eyes. 


Her little, withered face was blank as 
the bare, whitewashed walls which 
closed her in, and her dry lips moved 
soundlessly. Her poor old hands were 
gnarled and twisted with years of 
work; as dry and veined as autumn 
leaves—as sere and brown. 

She never spoke. She moved like 
one in a dream, always mumbling be- 
tween her wrinkled lips. At sunrise, 
summer and winter, she clambered 
awkwardly out of her narrow hospital 
bed, midway in a row of sixty other 
beds, just alike; climbed out while the 
other patients in her ward of “quiet, 
semi-demented workers” still slept 
peacefully, unhearing, by long familiar- 
ity, the strident clamor of maniacs from 
the new branch next door. No nurse 
need ever waken bridget Carr. 

To her own particular corner of the 
mop closet she would go, shuffling 
patiently in her too-large list slippers, 
telling over her prayer beads. Then, 
neat in her ugly calico wrapper, scanty, 
gray locks, strained back and braided 
into two brief, pathetic pigtails tied 
with bits of clean white rag, she would 
emerge bearing mop-pail and cleaning- 
rags, and set about the business of the 
day. 

Until the dusk, she mooned about 
the ward, tottering, inept, and vague, 
but always busy. With rags and mop 
and polisher she worked, wiping brass- 
work, washing windows, scrubbing 
floors, or joined that dreary promenade 
of dements up and down the long, bare 
day room—pushing a heavy, blanket- 
covered polishing mop, that the waxed 
floors might always shine. 
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She never noticed any one; she 
avoided those in her path, patients, 
nurses, and physicians alike, as though 
they had been unconsidered pieces of 
furniture. She answered no questions; 
she obeyed no commands. At meal- 
times, she had to be led to the dining 
hall, hanging feebly back and looking 
with longing eyes at her homely imple- 
ments. The interruption of food she 
seemed to resent. At night she had to 
be separated from mop-pail and rags 
with gentle force, and shepherded to 
bed and watched until the heavy sleep 
of exhaustion and dementia overcame 
her, lest she slip out and go to work 
again. 

This was her life; since my father 
was young she had known no other. 
Generations of patients, generations of 
nurses, came and went, leaving her un- 
changed; young men graduated from 
college, spent months or years in the 
“State hospital service, went into private 
practice, grew old and died—and still 
Bridget Carr maintained the unchang- 
ing routine of her days. 

And so I found her after taking over 
the service from my predecessor—an 
old, old woman, marked by a lifetime 
behind locked doors as they say wild 
beasts born in a menagerie are marked. 
There was no need of bolts and bars 
for Bridget; how could she have lived 
outside the institution which was her 
only home? An absolute dement I 
thought her; a creature without a soul, 
without a thought. She was a mani- 
kin; an automaton, driven through her 
petty round as by clockwork. Aill life, 
all emotion, all feeling, was dead with- 
in her. 

But every Sunday, rain or shine, she 
had a visitor—only one. It was so 
from my first week on the ward; it had 
been so in the memory of the oldest 
supervisor; it had been so, the books 
showed, since the first visitors’ records 
were made, fifty years ago. 

After all, she must have kept some 


wet 


count of the days; or perhaps it was 
only the unusual stir among the other 
patients. But every Sunday morning, 
after her bath, Bridget presented her- 
self at the clothes room for a clean 
gray wrapper and a clean white bow 
for her corded neck, And on that day 
she did no work. 

After the dinner, without direction, 
she would wander vaguely into the day- 
room, and to a certain wicker rocking 
chair. This she would place carefully, 
and sit down beside it, bolt upright in 
a straight-backed chair, face to the wall, 
which was no more expressionless 
than her faded visage. 

At one o'clock, prompt on the hour 
in foul weather as in fair, her husband 
came to visit her; a fat, gray old hus- 
band, lame of one leg, wearing upon 
the massive brass watch chain that 
crossed his greasy waistcoat the Minié 
ball which had shattered his leg at 
Antietam. Leaning upon a_ heavy, 
gnarled old cane, he would stump up 
the steps, wheezing—for he was asth- 
matic—and quaver a husky greeting 
to the nurse on duty at the door. 

“Good day, ma’am! Fine weather, 
ain’t it, ma’am? And how’s the woman 
now? Gettin’ a little better, ain’t she?” 

Always the same homely speech, 
which must have become a formula 
long before I was born, 

Then he would limp over to the wait- 
ing chair beside Bridget, who sat un- 
moving, face to the wall, and acknowl- 
edged his coming by no slightest sign. 

There he sat, throughout the visiting 
hour, blinking with dim, rheumy eyes 
at the prim back of his old wife. Her 
face was quite blank; her vague stare 
seemed to pierce the whitewashed wall, 
resting on no earthly object. Her 
work-worn hands lay idle in her lap, 
crumpling a fold of fresh-starched 
wrapper ; she was otherwise motionless 
as a wax figure, save that her dry old 
lips kept up their ceaseless mumbling. 

The old husband sat beside her, the 
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easy tears of age hopping down his 
pouched cheeks, pouring out a flood of 
inanity; quavering, banal talk of the 
home which kept him—of meals and 
undarned socks, of checker games and 
aimless altercations with other senile 
veterans. Lridget sat and stared at 
the wall, mumbling all the time. 

Unfailingly, her husband brought 
three sticks of cheap red-and-white 
candy—“barber-pole” peppermints—to 
offer her. She ignored them, did not 
even trouble to reject them; and the 
old gentleman, wiping his eyes, pro- 
ceeded ntechanically to suck them down, 
one after the other, his inconsequent, 
laboredly cheerful talk coming thickly 
from around a striped candy stick. It 
was grotesque, ludicrous, as the sor- 
rows of the aged and simple often are, 
but—pathetic. 

So the poor old man would sit until 
visiting hours were over. Then he 
rose, attempted a kiss which was al- 
ways rebuffed, and stumped valiantly 
out. Passing the nurse, his old lips 
still streaked with candy and his cheeks 
with tears, he made another remark: 

“Seems t’ me she’s a kind abright- 
enin’ up, ain’t she?” Always with the 
same air of anxious, doubtful hope. 

So it was when I took over the ward, 
and so it continued for five years, un- 
til [ counted upon the coming of old 
Mr, Carr as on the tides which raced 
about the old Island. Here was one 
fixed point in the slow but constant 
flux of institution life. Nurses and 
doctors came and went, were remem- 
bered for their little day, and forgotten. 
New patients came; they recovered or 
died, or deteriorated gradually, and 
drifted on to that colorless limbo of 
friendless folk, the east building. 
Husbands divorced their wives; fathers 
forgot their daughters, and sons their 
mothers. As patients sunk into hope- 
less dementia, their visitors became 
fewer, less solicitous, then ceased to 
come at all—and another poor soul, 


derelict on life’s ocean, was transferred 
to the Sargasso Sea of the unfriended 
dementia. precox, with her card 
marked “No Visitors.” 

But old Henry Carr remained, faith- 
ful through the dull, unchanging years, 
until we all counted upon him to bolster 
our waning faith in human _ nature. 
tiere was one whom neither age nor 
dementia, weariness nor his wife’s 
persistent apathy, sufficed to move from 
the rooted allegiance of his early love. 
In this madhouse, we could see the final 
chapters of a romance more enduring 
than brass. Romeo and Juliet, Paolo 
and Francesca—what was their love, 
compared to this? What Petrarch had 
shown this constancy? We might have 
laughed to think of old, lame Henry 
Carr as one of the world’s great lovers; 
but we felt his steadfast devotion, none 
the less—condescendingly, as the young 
feel the sorrows of age. Here was a 
Pygmalion whose Galatea, once flesh 
and blood, had slowly turned into @ 
cold, apathetic statue, lacking even the 
jure of marble beauty. But he was con- 
stant still; and chits of pupil nurses tit- 
tered at him among themselves, mock- 
ing his quavering voice and his red- 
and-white candies. Yet the most care- 
less of them always spared him a smile 
and a word of encouragement. In his 
unassuming way, he was a fixed star in 
our firmament. 

And so it came as a distinct shock 
when at last one blustery November 
Sunday failed to bring with it old 
Henry Carr. His wicker chair re- 
mained vacant throughout the visiting 
hour, to receive more than one wonder- 
ing glance. Nurses and patients alike 
noted his absence; other visitors asked 
for him; only Bridget Carr remained 
indifferent, apparently unknowing. She 
sat in her accustomed corner, face to 
the wall as always, motionless save for 
the mumbling of her withered lips. 
Not by word or sign did she betray per- 
ception of any change. 
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Next day, moved by an impulse 
which, I hope, was warmer than mere 
curiosity, I inquired after the old man. 
He was an inmate of some private insti- 
tution; one of those homes for the 
aged which will undertake, for five 
hundred dollars or so, paid in advance, 
to shelter your last years—and at the 
end to throw in, gratis, a “regular 
seventy-five dollar funeral.” 

A woman’s voice answered the 
phone; matron or housekeeper, I sup- 
pose. Yes, Henry Carr had been an 
inmate there; a lame, asthmatic old 
man. He had a crazy wife in some asy- 
lum, she believed; used to visit her 
every Sunday. Last week he’d been 
caught in a shower, had come back wet 
to the skin. That night he had a chill, 
and pneumonia set in. It was all over 
now. You see, he was very old—over 
: ninety. Funeral this afternoon; 
they hadn’t phoned his wife, knowing 
she was crazy, and he had no other 
relatives. A notice had been mailed, 
however. 

The notice came next day; a brief, 
printed form, its blanks filled in with 
big, scrawling strokes of a stub pen. I 
read it to Bridget myself. 

She was pushing a polishing-mop up 
and down the long corridor; she did not 
stop or look up, or notice me in any 
way. I had to walk back and forth, 
keeping pace with her and dodging at 
the turns lest she run me down. Her 
dim old eyes stared vaguely at nothing; 
her wrinkled face was placidly vacu- 
ous as an empty sheet of paper. Her 
dry lips kept up their constant move- 
ment. 

I did my best to explain to her that 
her husband was dead, but to no avail. 
If she heard me, nothing—not even the 
flicker of an eyelash—showed it. She 
had been so long sunk in apathy that 
not even the wan ghost of emotion re- 
mained. Perhaps she did not even hear 
me; Heaven knows! 

At any rate, she went through the 


week quite as usual; scrubbing, mop- 
ping, polishing—tottering about her 
usual round, ceaselessly and ineffectu- 
ally busied with those few simple tasks 
which, alone of all her youthful activi- 
ties, had not been forgotten. We all 
watched her curiously, half in pity, half 
resentful at her callousness—but no one 
saw in her the merest trace of grief or 
knowledge of her bereavement. She 
moved, as always, in a world of her 
own, peopled by such imaginations as 
only God understands. To her they 
were real, and we of the outside world, 
even her faithful husband, were but 
shadowy fantasies to pass by unheeded. 

Another Sunday came; Bridget Carr 
presented herself at the clothes room as 
usual, for a clean gray wrapper and a 
clean white bow. 

As for so years, she set a 
wicker rock. ior her husband, 
and planted herseif in the corner beside 
it, face to the wall. All was as usual, 
when I came on the ward at one 
o'clock ; in spite of myself, I looked to- 
ward the door for old Henry Carr to 
stump in, leaning on his crooked cane, 
and hail the nurse as usual: 

“Good day, ma’am! Fine weather, 
ain’t it, ma’am? And how’s the wom- 
an now?” 

Perhaps the same thought came to 
Miss Begley’s mind, for she glanced at 
the empty chair, and I fancied she shiv- 
ered a little. 

For a time Bridget sat quiet, in her 
usual pose, staring at the blank wall. 
As the minutes passed some vague con- 
sciousness of change seemed to im- 
pinge upon her vacant mind. She be- 
gan to shift uneasily; glanced over a 
stooped shoulder at the empty chair 
behind her. 

At last she rose and shuffled about 
aimlessly, her old feet slapping softly 
in their list slippers, Visitors watched 
her furtively, many with a hint of pity, 
for they too missed old Henry Carr. 
Others scowled at her and drew away, 
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muttering among themselves, voicing 
that complaint so familiar in the 
psychiatrist’s wearied ears: “Minnie 
ain’t only nervous—she hadn’t ought to 
be crowded in with old crazy women 
like that!” For no patient’s relative is 
willing to admit that Minnie or Rosie 
or Jennie is really insane. No, “it’s 
just nerves, doctor, and she has them 
funny imaginations; she ain’t crazy!” 
But all the other patients are—that is 
evident, 

One fat, overdressed woman in par- 
ticular resented Bridget’s proximity, 
pushing her away with an unmanicured 
hand whose diamonds did not hide 
dirty finger nails. 

“She ought to be kept locked up,” 
declared this lady indignantly, her 
draggled blue ostrich plume nodding to 
her virtuous wrath. ‘“How’s M’ree 
gointa get well, with crazy old things 
like that all round? Pawin’ a body 
over—the idee!” 

Rebuked, poor Bridget sought her 
corner once more as a general bustle of 
good-bys, repacking of satchels, and 
wrapping up of half-eaten dainties pro- 
claimed the end of the visiting hour. 

But the orderly stir of departure was 
interrupted by a shrill outcry from the 
lady of the diamonds and blue ostrich 
feather. 

“I been robbed!” she proclaimed, 
casting about her glances of angry sus- 
picion, 

Visitors drew away from each other, 
fumbling hastily at pocketbooks, exam- 
‘ning stocking-banks ; the patients, feel- 
nig the tension, began to jabber or weep 
or giggle, according to their several 
habits. Only Bridget, motionless in her 
corner, seemed unaware of the-excite- 
ment, 

It is not difficult to stir up trouble in 
a hospital for the insane—especially in 
a day room crowded with visitors. So 
we were on the alert at once; one nurse 
hurried the visitors out while the rest 
led the patients back into the ward. I 


took charge of the fat woman and 


. brought her into my office. 


There, after she had been calmed to 
coherency, I discovered the amount of 
the theft which had so upset our 
routine. Some abandoned criminal, it 
appeared, had stolen five cents from the 
lady’s handbag! She had had her car- 
fare home laid out ready for the con- 
ductor; and her bag had been opened 
and that nickel extracted. 

And what kind of a place was this 
here hospital, anyway, where honest 
folks were robbed like that? A lady 
wasn’t safe among them old crazy 
women, that ’ud steal the fillings outa 
your teeth. (She had a fine assortment 
—all gold.) And how was she to get 
home without her nickel, she’d like to 
know ; and how could she leave her poor 
M’ree there, with all them desprut luna- 
tics round, liable to kill her in a min- 
ute, like as not, if they felt like it? It 
was a fine sort of a place the State was 
running, anyway, and mebbe if they 
knew more about it, up to Albany, 
things wouldn’t be left to go on this 
way, and when her cousin Tim, that 
was an alderman, heard about this, 
she’d bet there’d be something doing! 
It was that old crazy woman in the 
corner’d done it; she’d felt her thiev- 
ing old hands in the bag. And if she 
wasn’t searched this minute, and that 
nickel given back, she’d go to the 
superintendent, so she would, and the 
police, and the mayor, and see if hon- 
est ladies was to be treated so, and her 
Jake, a taxpayer, that gave his share 
toward your salary, too. A fine sort 
of a doctor, to be letting such things 
go on! And so on, and so on, until I 
was deafened with her clamor. 

Well, I soothed her as best I might— 
such outbreaks are commonplace to the 
institution man—and had the nurses to 
search Bridget with care. 

It did not take long; she had no little 
store of private things, as did most of 
the patients. She had nothing but the 
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rosary upon which she said her prayers, 
“night and morning; all else, even the 
clothes she wore, were the property of 
the State. 

But we found no nickel; and at last, 
tiring of the fat woman’s noise, I went 
down into my own pocket and gave her 
a coin. 

“You probably dropped it some- 
where,” I told her. “Or some other 
visitor got it. Certainly, it isn’t here. 
Lut here’s your carfare home; take it 
and run along.” 

Grumbling, she accepted it and 
waddled angrily out, still voicing her 
opinion of us all. I fancy she regarded 
me as a sort of State hospital Fagin, 
who taught my patients to pick pockets 
and shared in the proceeds of their 
thefts. But she’d been too sharp for 
me, I could imagine her telling an ad- 
miring circle, down on Grand Street; 
she’d make me see she wasn’t to be 
fooled with; and finally I took her 
nickel right out-of my own pocket, and 
gave it back. Prob’ly that old crazy 
woman stole it and gave it to me. 
Wasn’t the first time, neither, she’d bet! 

So the incident passed, and I thought 
no more about it—though I wondered, 
Monday morning, what directions 
Bridget could be giving to Mary Mona- 
han, who had parole of the grounds and 
always accompanied a nurse to the 
main office with the morning reports. 
To her Bridget talked briefly, casting 
furtive glances about; and I wondered 
at it, as I say, because it was the first 
time in my five years on the ward that 
Bridget had spoken a word to any one. 

Another week went by, and this Sun- 
day Bridget failed to report at the 
clothes room for her clean dress. 
Searching for her, Miss Begley found 
the poor old soul in a corner of the 
dormitory, washing a window with one 
hand while she told her beads with the 
other—for she was very devout, and 
her rosary, her one personal possession, 
was always tacked in her bosom or 


wound about one thin wrist. She had 


‘to be led to the clothes room, hanging 


mutely back; and she would not enter 
the day room during visiting hours, but 
pottered about the back of the ward, 
scrubbing and polishing as on a week 
day. I tried to talk with her, but she 
heeded me no more than usual. Her 
dry lips kept up their ceaseless 
mumbling ; her shaking old hands were 
busied with scrubbing-rags; but one re- 
luctant tear rolled from her eye and 
hung trembling on the tip of her shiny 
old nose. . 

Throughout the following week she 
seemed uneasy. When I came’ on the 
ward she followed me about, but at a 
distance. Her lips moved constantly ; 
her forehead was wrinkled in pathetic 
perplexity; she seemed trying to work 
up courage to address me, but when I 
spoke to her she only turned away, 
trembling. 

At last, on Saturday, she came up to 
me with a little rush, as though she 
must speak in haste or not at all, 
Standing six feet away, dim old eyes 
on the floor, she hesitated a moment, 
wringing gnarled hands together while 
her lips kept up their ceaseless move- 
ment. Then: 

“Doctor,” she began, and her quaver- 
ing voice, unused for so many years, 
creaked and whined like the wail of a 
rusty hinge. “Doctor, y’r honor, wud 
ye—wud ye be buyin’ me prayer beads, 
now ’” 

In one veined old hand she held out 
her treasured rosary, its black beads 
worn shiny with thousands of whis- 
pered prayers. Through the veil of her 
dim eyes a glint of eagerness showed 
itself. 

“Give me two cents f’r ’em, y’r 
honor,” she begged. “I do be needin’ 
two cents dreadful bad, sorr!” 

“Why, Bridget,” said I, a little 
touched. ‘Why, Bridget, what’s the 
matter ?” 

She opened the other hand, disclosing 
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in its calloused palm the nickel which 
she had stolen two weeks ago. 

“I do be wantin’ a scratch o’ snuff,” 
she explained; and her eyes were wet. 
“Sure, an’ I was never needin’ it be- 
fore, sorr, but now, sorr, I just gotta 
have it. An’ I—I got this fi’ cents, an’ 
give it t’ Mary Monahan, an’ she brung 
it back, sorr—says they ’s a war, an’ 


Tears came to my eyes; She was a 
sad old figure, with this sudden, child- 
ish whim for snuff. 

Next day, Bridget presented herself 
as usual for her clean dress and bow, 
repaired to the day room and arranged 
her dead husband’s chair. At one 
o'clock I passed that way. 

Bridget sat in her corner, face to the 


wall, beside a vacant chair. Snuff was 
on her dress front; her clean white bow 
was brown with it. Snuff powdered 
her nostrils ; she sneezed loudly and lux- 
uriously. 

Seeing me, she smiled—a pitiful, 
childish smile. 

“God love ye f’r th’ snuff, sorr!” she 
“It do be good f’r th’ lonesome- 


snuff ’s sivin cents now, f’r a war tax. 
Sure, an’ ’t is th’ firrst iver I heard 
about th’ war, sorr—belike ’t was that 
Rosie Callaghan started it; she do be 
dreadful bold, sorr. But anyways, ’t 
is sivin cents now—an’ ye’ll be buyin’ 
me beads, won’t ye now, doctor, y’r 
honor?” the words coming in a flood 
now that her long silence was once 
ended, 


cried. 
ness.’ 





IS SOLDIER’S WILL LEGAL? 


HETHER the dying wishes of William Henninger in regard to the dispo- 
sition of his property will be carried out is a matter the courts must de- 
cide, for Henninger left no written will, though he indicated plainly that he de- 
sired his possessions to be bequeathed to a Mrs. Toomes, his foster mother. His 
declaration of his wishes, which was made in the presence of fellow soldiers 
who were carrying him, mortally wounded, from the field of battle, is classed 
by the law as a nuncupative will. To be recognized as binding, all the witnesses 
of a nuncupative will must agree in their versions of what the testator said, and 
since, according to newspaper reports, there are minor divergencies in the stories 
the witnesses tell, Mrs. Toomes may never get the government life insurance 
for ten thousand dollars which Private Henninger carried. 

Nuncupative wills were first accorded legal recognition by Julius Cesar, the 
famous Roman emperor and general. He permitted only soldiers and sailors 
the privilege of making such wills, and later this privilege was restricted to those 
who were away from their home camps and engaged in military expeditions. 
Soldiers who were unable to employ the usual methods in regard to last testa- 
ments might make legal wills either by word of mouth, by writing their dying 
wishes on their shields with the crimson stain from their own wounds or in 
the dust of the ground about them. 

These provisions of the old Roman law have survived, with changes, to 
the present day and have been incorporated into the statutes of nearly all civilized 
countries. In New York State nuncupative wills are valid if made by mariners 
at sea or by soldiers in active military service. Some States limit the amount 
that may be bequeathed under nuncupative wills, and generally only personal 
property, not real estate, may be disposed of. At least two persons must wit- 
ness a nuncupative will. They must have. been asked by the testator to bear 
witness to his desires in regard to his property, and they must put his will into 
writing after his death. Then, for such a will to be legal, the accounts of 
the witnesses in regard to what the testator said must be identical, 
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HE gnarled and scrawny fist 

of Malcolm Woll, the money 

lender, struck the desk a re- 

sounding blow. “Not an- 

other cent!” he declared in his dry, 

rasping tones. “You're a_ smooth 

talker, all right, but your pretty 

speeches come too high. Every time I 

listen to one of ’em, it costs me a thou- 

sand or so. sI can’t afford it. I’m a 
poor man,” 

His small, red-fringed eyes peered 

surlily at the visitor seated opposite him 


in the small, dingy office in which Woll 
conducted his usurious business, and 


his sallow face was twisted into a 
grimace that exposed a row of uneven, 
cragged teeth. His angular figure was 
garbed in shiny frock coat and baggy 
trousers, and a stained celluloid collar 
incased the thin neck, with its bulging 
Adam’s apple. 

Todfield Mauler, attired in  gar- 
ments that represented the zenith of 
sartorial excellence, gazed with appar- 
ent equanimity at the man whom he 
had decided to kill. His sleek face wore 
a gently amused grin that masked the 
hate and bitterness seething within him. 

“You poor?” He chuckled softly. 
“You will have your little jokes, Woll. 
Lending out money at one hundred and 
twenty per cent is usually conceded to 
be pretty profitable business. Seri- 
ously, though, I come to you with a 
very modest request this time. A few 
hundreds—five or six, say—will see me 
out of my present difficulty.” 


Woll’s lips tightened, and his watery 
eyes, with a look of strong disapproval 
in them, surveyed the expertly tailored 
person of his client. 

“Security?” he questioned sternly. 

“Same as usual—an_ unblemished 
character, and loads of good intén- 
tions.” 

“Yeah?” Woll sniffed contemptu- 
ously, and spread out his hands. The 
thin, clawlike fingers seemed to have 
been fashioned for the express purpose 
of shuffling bank notes and counting 
gold coins. “I don’t think much of that 
kind of collateral. The less said about 
your reputation the better, and your 
good intentions won’t even make de- 
cent paving material. Got any idea 
how much you owe me?” 

Mauler made an airy gesture. 

“Fourteen thousand seven hundred 
and fifty dollars,” announced Woll im- 
pressively, tapping his pencil against 
the ramshackle desk for emphasis. 
“That don’t include interest. I’m lucky 
if I get the principal back.” 

Mauler chuckled, but deep in his con- 
sciousness he felt a strong desire to 
carry out the plan that had dwelt in his 
mind for months. The money lender 
sat hunched in his chair, a scowling 
expression on his shriveled and jaun- 
diced face. To all appearances he had 
not the faintest inkling of the sinister 
impulses at work behind his client’s 
smooth and polished exterior. 

The younger man tingled with a 
curious sensation. To spring forward 
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and wind his fingers around Woll’s 
bony throat, gradually tightening the 
clutch until the money lender should 
cease to struggle for breath, would be 
the work of but a few moments. They 
were alone in Woll’s office, and subdued 
and far-away sounds of traffic carried 
a suggestion of isolation to Mauler. 

But the hard glitter in his eyes died 
almost as quickly as it had come. 
Though he had long since decided to 
kill Woll, one of the important ele- 
ments in his plan was still lacking, and 
he was not disposed to take unneces- 
sary risks. Lesides, there was some- 
thing in the money lender’s looks and 
manners that baffled and mystified him ; 
something which he had not observed 
on any of his previous visits. He had 
noticed it the moment he entered the 
office, and throughout the interview he 
had been trying to account for it, to 
analyze it. It was something vague; 
and it gave him the impression that the 
older man was brooding over some se- 
cret affliction. 

“Fourteen thousand seven hundred 
and fifty dollars,” repeated the money 
lender in grieved tones. “That’s a lot 
of money, and all I’ve got to show for 
it is a bunch of notes in the safe. When 
are you going to pay?” 

Mauler, with the other’s shrewd, 
greedy eyes searching his face, took an 
ornate silver case from his pocket and 
lighted a cigarette. 

“Soon, I hope. 
comes in. 


As soon as my ship 
It’s had pretty rough sail- 
ing so far, but one of these days it will 


” 


sweep into port, and then 

“Chuck the pretty speeches,” inter- 
rupted Woll curtly. “I haven’t got 
time to listen, and—and you don’t get 
another penny till you’ve paid up what 
you already owe.” 

A malignant sneer appeared on the 
younger man’s face, but it faded out 
quickly as he realized that to unmask 
his emotions at this particular time 
would be bad tactics. 


“Sorry,” he mumbled, rising and 
reaching for his “hat. “I had hoped 
you’d be reasonable, especially in view 
of the good turn my old man did you 
when——” 

“Huh!” grunted Woll, and of a sud- 
den he seemed embarrassed. “Yes, I 
know all about that. I’m not likely to 
forget that your father did me a favor 
once. You've kept reminding me of it 
all these years, and each reminder has 
cost me a big, stiff sum—over fourteen 
thousand in all. I want to do the 
square thing by you, because of the 
good turn your old man did me, but 
I’m hanged if I like the idea of being 
bled !” 

His voice, thin and rasping, had sof- 
tened a little as he spoke, and Mauler 
knew he was yielding. The money 
lender had succumbed to the same kind 
of argument on numerous occasions in 
the past. For all his sordid and grasp- 
ing nature, there was a strange and in- 
congruous streak of loyalty in Woll’s 
moral fabric that made it impossible 
for him to treat the son of his bene- 
factor in accordance with his usual 
business ethics. The elder Mauler had 
come to his rescue at a time of urgent 
need, and Woll had never forgotten the 
service. He whimpered and growled 
whenever Todfield Mauler came to him 
with requests for additional loans, but 
in the end he invariably shuffled over 
to the battered and rusty safe and 
counted out the desired amount. 

Now he leaned back in his groaning 
swivel chair, thumbs inserted in the 
armpits of his vest, and gazed with a 
scowl at the jaunty figure seated across 
the desk. 

“Over fourteen thousand!” he mut- 
tered complainingly. “Without a 
penny’s worth of security. That’s what 
I’ve given you just because you happen 
to be old Sam Mauler’s son. And that 
isn’t all, by a long shot. Just because 
you handed me a fine spiel, I went in 
with you on that crazy get-rich-quick 















It was no good—I 


scheme of yours. 
spotted it as a lemon 3 the start—but I 
let you talk me into it, and I sank six 
thousand in the fool thing.” 


“The idea was all right,” protested 


Mauler patiently. “We might have 
cleaned up a million if one of the 
suckers hadn’t squealed and if the sher- 
iff hadn’t been so rude as to raid our 
offices. But that’s past history. We 
managed to keep out of jail. Every- 
thing considered, we were lucky as the 
deuce.” 

“Maybe,” admitted Woll dryly, and 
there appeared on his face the inscru- 
table expression that Mauler had al- 
ready noticed. There was an uneasy 
flicker in the depths of the near-sighted 
eyes, and a nervous twitching in the 
lines about the mouth. For an instant 
Mawler stared bewilderedly. A ques- 
tion was on his lips, but he knew it 
would be useless to ask it, for Woll 
always kept his secret troubles to him- 
self. 

Woll leaned forward, gazed sourly 
at the younger man, and it was evi- 
dent that he was torn between conflict- 
ing impulses. 

“How much did you say you 
needed?” he asked abruptly, in unnat- 
turally harsh tones, as if ashamed of 
his inability to refuse. 

“Oh,” carelessly, “five or six hun- 
dred will do. Make it a thousand if 
the spirit moves you.” 

The money lender smiled grimly as 
he took a pen and filled in a form. 
“Five hundred is all you get. Not a 
penny more. And, remember, this is 
the last time. I’m not going to be bled 
any longer by a _ good-for-nothing 
loafer. Sign.” 

He passed the paper across the desk, 
and Mauler inscribed his name at the 
bottom. After blotting it carefully, and 
muttering under his breath, Woll took 
it and walked over to the safe, which 
stood directly behind Mauler’s back. 
The younger man remained in his chair, 
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a curious tension stealing over him as 
the money lender stooped over the anti- 
quated but substantial receptacle. 

Quickly Mauler’s hand darted to his 
vest pocket and extracted a small mir- 
ror, Sitting erect in his chair, he 
shifted it back and forth until the glass 
caught the reflection of Woll’s stooping 
figure, and he saw a thin, yellow hand 
clutch the knob and give it a series of 
quick turns to right and left. Mauler 
had keen eyes and, the glass being 
bright and strong, and the safe only 
three or four feet from where he sat, 
he was able to watch every movement 
of the indicator as it flitted across the 
dial. 

Sitting in the same chair, with the 
little mirror held before his eyes, 
Mauler had watched the same opera- 
tion many times before. His back 
being averted, the money lender had 
not had the faintest suspicion that his 
visitor was watching every turn in the 
process of unlocking the safe. Gradu- 
ally Mauler had committed the combi- 
nation to memory, knowing that some 
day it would prove highly useful. He 
repeated the performance on each suc- 
ceeding visit, foMthere was a possibility 
that the usurer would change the com- 
bination. , So far, however, Woll had 
taken no such precaution. 

The heavy safe door swung open, 
and Mauler quickly thrust the mirror 
into his pocket, then assumed a bored 
air, and leisurely lighted another cig- 
arette. Presently Woll stepped away 
from the safe and, with a small packet 
of oblong slips in his hand, confronted 
his client. 

“All yours,” he grumbled complain- 
ingly, exhibiting the packet. “These 
scraps of paper are all I’ve got to show 
for my fourteen thousand.” 

“Better than nothing.” Mauler 
laughed good-naturedly, heartily wish- 
ing that the “scraps of paper” were 
either safe in his pocket or reduced to 
“And don’t fret, Woll, Tl 


ashes. 
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take up every one of those notes as soon 
as my ship comes in.” 

Woll grimaced peevishly as he placed 
the note Mauler had just signed on top 
of the others, and fastened a rubber 
band across the packet. Then he re- 
turned to the safe, and Mauler, turning 
slightly in his chair, studied the lean 
back and gawky shoulders of the man. 
Woll appeared so fragile and delicate 
that it seemed as though a light tap on 
the head with a walking stick would 
send him into eternity. Glancing at his 
silver-knobbed cane, Mauler considered 
the possibility for a few breathless sec- 
onds. As far as he could see, the deed 
he had in mind could be performed 
quickly, easily, and with immense profit 
to himself. It was the first week of 


the month, a period when Woll’s safe 
always contained a large amount of 
cash, for, like many of his kind, the 
money lender harbored a distrust of 
banks that amounted to a superstition. 
Besides, if he could gain possession of 
the packet of notes, a great load of 


worries would be lifted from Mauler’s 
mind, 

He glanced about him quickly. He 
was almost sure there were no callers 
in the outer office, for he had heard 
none enter since his arrival. A swift 
spring, a sudden blow, and the deed 
would be done. There were no eyes to 
see, no ears to hear 

With a shrug he put the temptation 
from him. He would defer action until 
he could go ahead with utmost safety, 
and until he had all the details of his 
plan well in hand. His purpose to kill 
Woll had insinuated itself into the 
depths of his consciousness and_be- 
come a part of his being, but the deed 
must be executed in such a manner 
that suspicion would never turn in his 
direction. So far, despite hard and 
persistent cudgeling of his wits, he had 
been unable to invent a satisfactory 
alibi, and an alibi he thought absolutely 
necessary. He had lain awake nights, 
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waiting for an inspiration to come to 
him and solve his problem, but so far 
he had waited in vain. The alibi, he 
had resolved, must be perfect in every 
detail, and proof against the highest de- 
gree of detective sagacity. It had been 
his observation that careless prepara- 
tion and lack of patience were the 
things that caused the undoing of most 
criminals. 

He was his placid, affably smiling 
self when Woll closed the safe and, 
stepping to the desk, counted out five 
hundred dollars with the air of one 
parting with a cherished possession. 

“Remember,” remarked the money 
lender raspingly, “that this is the last 
you will get.” 

Mauler smiled as he carelessly pock- 
eted the bank notes. “I hope,” he re- 
joined, vaguely conscious of a double 
meaning, “that next time I call on you 
it will not be in the rdle of a bor- 
rower.” 

Then, once more wondering at the 
meaning of the half-hidden look of 
dread he saw in the money lender’s 
face, he walked slowly and thought- 
fully from the room. 


II, 


After dinner and a few rubbers of 
whist with his cronies at the club, 
Mauler went to the luxurious suite he 
occupied on the ground floor of an 
apartment building devoted exclusively 
to bachelor establishments. 

“Any callers, Henry?” he inquired, 
as he surrendered hat and stick to his 
valet. 

“Only the gas inspector, sir.” 

“The gas inspector?” Mauler arched 
his brows, and there was a hint of nerv- 
ousness in his cold, gray eyes. “Did 
he show you his—er, credentials, 
Henry?” 

“I saw his badge, sir.” Henry’s 
guileless eyes widened a trifle, as if he 
were unable to understand his master’s 
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concern over such a trivial event as 
the visit of a gas inspector. “He 
seemed to be all right in every way. I 
hope——” 

“Tt doesn’t matter, Henry.” Mauler 
made a deprecatory gesture. “I am re- 
tiring early to-night, and shan’t need 
you any more.” 

The servant bowed and withdrew. 
Mauler, nettled with himself for hav- 
ing displayed agitation in the valet’s 
presence, entered his richly furnished 
den and sank into a morris chair. As 
he sprawled against the cushions and 
let his eyes wander over the room, a 
scowl deepened in his face, and his 
expression was that of a man harassed 
by subtle, intangible fears. 

There was an air of opulence and 
elegance about the den that appealed to 
his pleasure-loving nature and _ that, 
under ordinary circumstances, would 
have filled him with a sense of vast con- 
tentment. Each object, from the un- 
conventional paintings on the wall to 
the curiously wrought incense brazier 
on the tabouret, was a symbol of the 
kind of life he loved. His soul craved 
softness, indolence, and roseate hues, 
and most of his life since early days 
had been devoted to the gratification of 
desire. 

In the past few weeks several dark 
clouds had appeared on the horizon to 
darken his existence. He had come to 
a sudden realization of the fact that 
not only had he squandered his inheri- 
tance, but he had strained his credit to 
the limit as well. The paltry sum he 
had derived from the shady venture in 
which he had persuaded Malcolm Woll 
to back him financially had vanished 
long ago. 

As he lounged in the chair, smoking 
one cigarette after another, he cursed 
his debts, his dishearteningly gloomy 
prospects, and the perversity of things 
in general. Then, with a nervous start, 
he confessed to himself that these were 
comparatively trivial matters. They 
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were distressing enough, but over and 
beyond them loomed a sinister shadow 
that caused his other woes to dwindle 
into insignificance. 

Mauler did not like to think about it, 
but there were moments when he could 
not banish the matter from his mind. 
A vague apprehension had haunted 
him for weeks, gradually crystallizing 
into a great fear that hounded his steps 
during the day, and pursued him at 
night in his dreams. At first he had 
been at a loss to understand it. He had 
been aware of sudden nervous chills 
that would come upon him without ap- 
parent cause, of an unaccountable dread 
of the dark, and of periods of mental 
depression, when he imagined that an 
invisible enemy was on his trail. He 
had fallen into the habit of casting un- 
easy glances about him when walking 
on the streets, and before retiring at 
night he always made a thorough search 
of his apartment. Whether he went 
to his club, restaurant, theater, or the 
gaudy resorts he frequented, a weird 
presentiment of danger always followed 
him. 

Finally, out of the blur of his fore- 
bodings, it came to him that the thing 
that haunted him was not a figment of 
a distorted imagination, but an enemy 
of flesh and blood, one who hounded 
him relentlessly and by stealth, and 
whose sly pursuit was far more dread- 
inspiring than a foe who would come 
out in the open. Mauler had never ob- 
tained a clear view of the man, but 
once or twice he had caught a glimpse 
of a lean, swarthy face with lips set 
in a cold, taunting sneer; hard eyes that 
glittered like a jungle beast’s. The face 
haunted him, despite his shadowy 
glimpse of it, for it was the face of ong 
governed by consuming hate and ad. 
dicted to subtle tactics of revenge. He 
felt that the owner of such a face 
would not strike openly, but would 
creep upon him slyly as a panther ap- 
proaches its prey. 
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Just how he had incurred the man’s 
enmity Mauler did not know, but he 
could make a fairly accurate surmise. 
There had been a number of unsavory 
episodes in his past; his conduct had 
been characterized by the ruthlessness 
and cynicism which befitted a man of 
the world in whose nature there is no 
room for sentiment or moral scruples. 
Without going into details, Mauler had 
come to the conclusion that the sur- 
reptitious pursuit could mean nothing 
else than that one of his chickens had 
come home to roost; that his elusive 
enemy was the avenger of some one 
whom he had wronged. 

The sense of constant danger trou- 
bled him more than his debts and his 
gloomy prospects, and the certainty that 
soon he would have to give up the life 
of velvety ease and resplendent luxury 
to which he was accustomed. Vision 
of his enemy’s malevolent face was 
with him in his waking hours, and his 
dreams at night were crowded with 


hideous shadow figures. 

At times he feared he was going mad. 
So far he had been able to maintain a 
smiling and unruffled appearance in 
public, but in moments like the present, 
when he was alone with his terrifying 
thoughts, the mask dropped from his 


face, and his nerves writhed and 
twitched. Little by little, the suspense 
was sapping his mental and _ bodily 
strengta; and finally the conviction 
came to him that his only safety 
was in flight. He would thwart the de- 
signs of his enemy by making so com- 
plete a disappearance that no skulking 
assassin would be able to find his trail 
But how was he to manage his disap- 
pearance? To go away and live in 
strange places would require a great 
deal of money, and Mauler had never 
faced the necessity of working for a 
living. There was nothing he could do 
that would assure him a regular in- 
come. It was while he was pondering 
this problem that the thought of killing 
3F ps 
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Malcolm Woll came to him like a dia- 
bolical whisper out of nowhere. Some 
men are so constituted by nature that 
they hate their benefactors, and Mauler 
hated the older man with an intensity 
that had grown stronger with every 
favor he ‘had wheedJed from him. But 
the chief reason for his decision to kill 
Woll was the belief that in the money 
lender’s safe he would find ample funds 
with which to defray the expenses of 
his intended disappearance. 

His mind was made-up, and he was 
only awaiting a favorable opportunity, 
He had heard and read of many in. 
stances in which the remorseless blood. 
hounds of the law had tracked their 
prey to the remotest corners of the 
earth, and he did not relish the réle of 
a fugitive from justice. He must per- 
form the deed with finesse, taking care 
not to leave the faintest clew behind 
him. Furthermore, he would arrange 
a perfect alibi, so that if by chance the 
finger of suspicion should be pointed 
in his direction, he would be able to 
prove himself innocent of the crime. 

Again, as he sprawled in the luxuri- 
ous morris chair, he bent his wits to the 
task of formulating a satisfactory alibi. 
He wondered why he found it so diffi- 
cult to devise a plan whereby he would 
be able so to juggle the circumstances 
that he could prove his presence in-one 
place at a time when in reality he had 
been in quite another. It had been done 
before, by men not half so talented as 
himself, he argued. Then why could 
not he invent something similar? 

A glance at his watch told him it was 
eleven o'clock. With a shrug he rose 
from the chair, deciding to attack the 
problem again in the morning, when 
his mind would be clearer and his wits 
sharper. Before retiring, he searched 
his apartment with even more than his 
usual thoroughness, for Henry’s allu- 
sion to the gas inspector’s visit still 
lingered unpleasantly in his memory. 

He found nothing of a suspicious 
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nature. Divesting himself of his 
clothes and donning his silk pajamas, 
he settled himself for a final cigarette 
before going to bed. His eyes, with an 
uneasy twinkle in their depths, flitted 
slowly over the floor, walls, and ceiling, 
as if he were trying to account for an 
unusual quality which he sensed in the 
atmosphere. There was something in 
the room which vaguely disturbed him, 
but the impression was so slight that 
he was scarcely conscious of it. He 
regarded each object in turn, but noth- 
ing seemed out of place, and the whole 
was marked by the meticulous orderli- 
ness in which Henry kept his rooms. 

The haunting impression persisted in 
spite of his efforts to dismiss it, and 
he searched the rooms a second time. 
The inspection revealed nothing un- 
usual, but at each step he was dimly 
conscious of something strange that 
gave him a sense of indefinite alarm 
even while it eluded his perceptions. 
He stepped into the adjoining bath- 
room; nothing but white walls and 
shining porcelain met his eye. Return- 
ing to the bedroom, he parted the hang- 
ings in front of the clothes closet, but 
all he could see was an orderly array of 
garments, and his laundry bag hanging 
on its accustomed peg. 

Puckering his brows, he sat down on 
the edge of the bed and again tried to 
trace the mysterious impression to its 
source. He had a vague feeling that 
the origin of it was but a few feet 
away, and that he could almost reach 
out his hand and touch it if he but 
knew in which direction to turn. He 
sat rigid, straining his ears to catch the 
faintest sound. A sense of isolation 
came to him, for he knew that the occu- 
pant of the apartment above was out 
of town, and Henry always spent the 
nights with his aged mother. He was 
conscious of neither sound nor move- 
ment, and yet an intangible quality in 
the air caused him to feel the presence 
of a strange person or thing. 
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“Rot!” he mumbled finally, after 
vainly trying to clarify his sensations. 
“There’s nobody here but myself. My 
imagination is running wild—that’s all! 
Confound such nerves!” 

Grimly resolved to shut out all dis- 
turbing thoughts, he turned out the light 
and crawled into bed. For a while he 
lay still, trying to compose his mind for 
sleep, but presently he found that even 
the stillness and darkness oppressed 
him. His fancies persisted in forming 
harassing pictures out of the shadows. 
A vision of the swarthy, diabolically 
leering face of his enemy lingered in 
his mind. What if the man should be 
hiding somewhere in the apartment, 
waiting only until his victim was asleep 
before he crept forth and executed his 
fiendish design? To be sure, Mauler 
had searched the rooms and halls care- 
fully, but he had a tormenting feeling 
that something—or some one—had 
eluded him. 

“I must go away—far away,” was 
his thought. 

Again he strained his ears! But he 
could hear only the gentle moan of the 
wind and a soft patter of raindrops 
against the windows. Then, as he lis- 
tened more intently, he thought he de- 
tected a third sound mingling with the 
other two. It came to him faint as a 
whisper, and he would have been un- 
able to distinguish it but for the stillness 
surrounding him, his high-keyed mental 
tension, and the darkness that sharp- 
ened his perceptions. 

Suddenly he jerked himself to a sit- 
ting posture. He heard it again, a 
faintly trailing whisper out of the dark- 
ness, giving him an uncanny feeling 
that some one was trying to communi- 
cate with him. He sat very still, feel- 
ing as if tiny particles of ice were 
trickling down his back. The sounds, 
slight and furtive, continued without 
interruption. He thought, as he sat 
there in the gloom, that they were the 
most fearful and hideous he had ever 











heard. 
caped him. 

Then, with a great effort, he tried 
to control his nerves while he traced 
the mysterious noises to their starting 
point. Gradually his gaze veered to the 


A long-drawn-out groan es- 


clothes closet. He had already looked 
behind the hangings in front of it with- 
out finding anything, but now he was 
almost certain that the disturbance 
came from that direction. He swung 
his legs from the bed and, with another 
desperate attempt to steady himself, 
stepped to his dresser and took a pistol 
from one of the drawers. Shaken and 
unstrung, he approached the closet. 

He listened. The sounds, at first so 
slight as to make him think of a dis- 
embodied whisper, were now accentu- 
ated by the darkness. They grew 
clearer, more distinct, and became 
characterized by a rhythmic regularity. 

“Come out of there!” he commanded, 
pointing the weapon toward the interior 
of the closet, and trying to speak in 
level tones. 

Then he waited. No response came; 
but, as if to mock him, the low, rhyth- 
mic whispers continued. He pressed 
a button at his side, and a glaring light 
flooded the room. Drawing aside the 
pale-blue hangings in front of the 
closet, he let the light from the electro- 
lier illuminate the corners of the closet. 
His staring eyes failed to find anything 
that accounted for the sounds, and 
again he had a weird impression that 
a disembodied voice was addressing 
him. 

“Queer!” he muttered, lowering the 
pistol. Again he stood rigid, his senses 
alert, trying to still the turbulence 
within him while he sought an expla- 
nation for the uncanny sounds. Then, 
as his ears grew accustomed to them, 
he thought he detected in them a 
vaguely familiar quality, and the im4 
pression inspired him with a sense of 
relief. 

He entered the closet, and somehow 
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his gaze became fixed on the ornately 
embroidered laundry bag. He drew 
nearer, and now the sounds that had 
appalled and mystified him took on a 
still more. familiar tone. He heard a 
soft, regular ticking, like that of a 
watch or small clock, and it came from 
the ijaundry bag. He felt an impulse 
to laugh, as he realized that the thing 
which had upset his nerves, unleashed 
his imagination, and brought a clammy 
sweat to his brow was nothing more 
formidable than the clicking of a time- 
piece. 

His first feeling of relief was fol- 


lowed by deep perplexity. What was 
the meaning of it? What was a clock 
doing in his laundry bag? Was some 


one playing a stupid joke on him? 
Handling the bag gingerly, he took it 
from the peg and placed it on the bed. 
Then, loosening the tasseled cords at 
the top, he opened the bag and cau- 
tiously inserted his hand. 

His groping fingers came in contact 
with a metallic object lying snugly on 
top of the soiled linen. Slowly he lifted 
it out of the bag. As he had expected, 
it was a small alarm clock. In the next 
moment a thick exclamation fell from” 
his lips, for the clock was not the only 
thing that came out of the bag. Its 
feet were riveted to a skort piece of 
board, at the other end of which, 
tightly clamped down, was a cylindrical 
glass vessel filled with a dark, powder- 
like substance. A short metal wire con- 
nected the clock and the glass tube. 
Mauler’s fingers shook as he placed the 
queer apparatus on the coverlet. 

“What the devil is this?” he mut- 
tered, staring narrowly at the strange 
contrivance, With a light touch he pro- 
ceeded to examine it. The wire, he 
noticed, was soldered to the alarm 
crank at the back of the clock, while its 
other end was imbedded in a cork at 
the neck of the glass tube. 

“An infernal machine!” He spoke 
aloud, with a nervous catch, as the ex- 











planation flashed through his mind. 
The meaning of the odd appliance was 
now obvious. The dark powder in the 
tube was undoubtedly an explosive sub- 
stance, and he guessed that the wire 
was a detonating fuse. The crank 
would naturally turn as the alarm 
went off, and the jar thus transmitted 
to the wire would explode the contents 
of the tube. With a feeling of awe he 
glanced at the little dial. The alarm 
was set to go off at quarter past four! 

Mauler nodded grimly, and for an 
instant his thoughts went back to the 
gas inspector. It was clear now that 
his dim and intuitive suspicions had 
been correct, and that the man had been 
an impostor. As likely as not he was 
either the swarthy-faced man or an ac- 
complice of the latter, and he had 
slipped the infernal contrivance into the 
bag at a moment when Henry was not 
watching. The explosion had been 
timed shrewdly, too, for at four-fifteen 
Mauler was invariably in bed and usu- 
ally sound sleep. 

He gazed in awed fascination at the 
instrument of vengeance, feeling a sense 
of horror as he thought of the mur- 
derous hate that had inspired such an 
attempt upon his life. Again he won- 
dered what it was that had aroused the 
swarthy-faced man’s enmity. He gave 
it up after a brief survey of his past, 
feeling that it really did not matter 
greatly. With a shudder he glanced at 
his watch. In less than four hours he 
might have been torn to shreds by the 
murderous energy confined in the glass 
tube. 

Steadying himself, he wondered if he 
should notify the police. Somehow, 
ever since the thought of killing Mal- 
colm Woll first entered his mind, he 
had felt that the police and himself be- 
longed to opposite camps. It seemed 
incongruous for a man with murder in 
his heart to ask the protection of the 
law: He decided it would not do to 
call in the authorities. Yet the infernal 
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machine must be disposed of. For the 
present it was apparently harmless, but 
alarm clocks were erratic things, and 
sometimes went off when least ex- 
pected, and he scarcely dared touch the 
instrument for fear of discharging the 
contents of the glass vessel and expos- 
ing himself to sudden death. It would 
be easy to apply the brake that would 
prevent the alarm from going off, but 
this did not seem sufficient. 

He pondered the problem of how to 
remove the powder from the tube with- 
out disturbing the detonating fuse, and 
presently he noticed a detail which had 
escaped him. The unattached end of 
the tube, as well as the one where the 
wire entered it, was plugged with a 
cork, and it would be a simple matter 
to remove this and pour out the dark 
powder. Very cautiously, so as not to 
disturb the mechanism, he extracted 
the cork with a penknife. Then he 
spread a newspaper on the bed and, 
tilting the apparatus a little, let the con- 
tents of the tube trickle out. 

A sigh of relief escaped him, and 
he mopped the cold sweat from his fore- 
head. The appliance was now harm- 
less, and to wash the powder down the 
drain pipe in the bathroom would be 
the work of only a few moments. ' Pos- 
sessed by curiosity, he gently fingered 
a few grains of it, noticing that it was 
soft and mealy, and did not corre- 
spond with his hazy preconceived no- 
tions of what an explosive powder was 
like. His curiosity growing, he gath- 
ered a small quantity of it in the palm 
of his hand and gazed at it. 

Then, acting on a sudden inspiration, 
he entered the bathroom and _ placed 
the tiny portion of powder on the por- 


celain shelf above the wash bowl. Next 
he took a match and touched the 
flame to the mealy particles. There 


was neither fire nor explosion, but the 
powder was instantly transformed into 
a vapor that diffused a queer, disagree- 
ably pungent odor. 


Though he had 


























consumed only a few grains of the 
powder, the smoke caused a smarting 
sensation in his nostrils, and a choking 
oppression in the region of his chest. 
A thin smile hovered about his lips as 
he brushed the faint atoms of ash into 
the bowl and washed them away. 

“I’m beginning to see,” he muttered, 
as he stepped back into the bedroom. 
“My dear enemy didn’t mean to blow 
me up. All he meant was that I should 
inhale a few lungfuls of poisonous gas, 
and die intact. Kind of him not to 
muss me up! There’s an igniter at the 
end of the wire, I suppose, and at four- 
fifteen sharp the whole mess would 
have gone up in smoke. The expansion 
of air in the tube would have either 
shattered the glass or forced one of the 
corks out, releasing enough poison gas 
to choke a regiment.” 

Mauler could not help admiring the 
ingenious arrangement. He would 
have died like a rat in a trap, and there 
would have been a slender chance of 
the murderer getting caught. His 
enemy was playing safe. Likely as not 
he would have been a long way from 
the scene of his crime at the time set 
for the ignition of the powder. Likely 
as not, he had an alibi ready for use in 
case some one should ask him embar- 
rassing questions. 

“An alibi!” 

Of a sudden Mauler’s face became 
tense, and the light of an inspiration 
shone in the narrow-lidded eyes. For 
a long time he stood engrossed in 
thoughts ; then he drew himself up, and 
a cold, crafty grin wreathed his fea- 
tures. 

The alibi he had tried for so long to 
invent had been supplied him by his 
deadliest enemy. ~ 


IIl. 


Thanks to the diabolical contrivance 
he had found in his laundry bag, he 
could now proceed with his plan in 
absolute safety, certain that the death 
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of Malcolm Woll would never be traced 
to him. 

It was not yet one o'clock, 
dressed leisurely, with the slow, me- 
chanical motions of one whose thoughts 
are far away. His face was set in hard 
lines, and there was a cold, even glitter 
in his eyes, but from time to time his 
lips parted in a grin of keen gratifica- 
tion. 

When he had dressed he sat down, 
and thought steadily for an hour. 
There were a few wirnkles in the fabric 
of his plot that must be ironed out. It 
amazed and elated him to find how 
easily his mind adjusted the minor diffi- 
culties once the major problem had been 
solved. He would guard against every 
possible slip; eliminate every conceiv- 
able risk. 

At last the plan seemed perfect in 
every detail. It was still too early to 
start on his mission, so he lighted a 
cigarette. He was conscious of strange 
and potent emotions. Until a little 
while ago the killing of Woll had been 
only a resolution to be acted upon at 
some time in the future. Now that 
the time for action had come, he felt 
something of the defiant calm that 
comes to the man who is burning his 
bridges behind him. Until now, at least 
as far as appearances went, he had kept 
within the pale of the law. In a short 
while the uneasy soul of a murderer 
would have taken possession of his 
body, reshaping his existence and steer- 
ing his life into new channels. 

But no one would ever know, was 
his soothing thought. Woll would die, 
and then would come the usual police 
investigation, but in this instance the 
murderer would be utterly beyond the 
reach of the law. Even if, by some re- 
mote chance, he should blunder and 
leave clews on the scene of his crime, 
he would be safe behind his perfect 
alibi. 

The thought braced him as he went 
about making his preparations. First, 
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he examined the clock, carefully tested 
the alarm, and verified his previous ob- 
servation that it had been set to ring at 
four-fifteen. Then, proceeding very 
cautiously, he poured the powder back 
into the tube, inserted the cork at the 
end, and placed the entire apparatus in 
his laundry bag, just as he had found 
it. Finally, he ruffled the clothing on 
the bed, giving it the appearance of hav- 
ing been slept in. After a last glance 
about the room, he thrust the pistol into 
his pocket, turned out the light, and 
feeling his way in the darkness, stepped 
out in the hall, where he picked up his 
raincoat and umbrella. 

Opening the door a crack, he saw the 
hall attendant asleep beside the switch- 
board, as was his habit in the early 
hours of the morning. Quietly, so as 
not to arouse him, Mauler tiptoed to 
the Outer door, and looked out into the 
street. A raw, wet wind struck his 
face, and the corner lights glowed 
feebly in the haze, but he noticed with 
satisfaction that the thoroughfare was 
almost deserted. He unfolded his um- 
brella, and swung briskly down the 
street. A taxicab was out of the ques- 
tion, for a public conveyance could be 
traced, and the success of his scheme 
depended upon a thorough covering of 
his movements. 

As he walked on, with coat collar 
turned up and the brim of his hat pulled 
far down, he rehearsed in his mind the 
scene that soon would be enacted in the 
money lender’s office. He had figured 
out every detail with great precision, 
and prepared for every possible con- 
tingency, and he could not see the 
slightest chance of a mishap. Yet, as 
he turned into the silent and gloomy 
street where the dilapidated building 
containing Woll’s offices and _ living 
quarters was located, his pulses were 
throbbing with a quickened rhythm, and 
hot and cold flashes were running up 
and down his back. He tried to silence 
a low but persistent inner voice by 


telling himself that his plan could not 
fail, that he had schemed too shrewdly 
to be exposed to the slightest risk. 

Woll’s office, with two shabby living 
rooms in the rear, was located on the 
street level. After a cautious glance 
up and down the street, Mauler darted 
quickly into the shadows nestling 
against the wail, then rang the bell. A 
bungler, he mused, would have tried to 
enter by force or stealth, and in so 
doing would have set off one of the 
deftly hidden alarms which the money 
lender had installed for his protection. 
Mauler prided himself upon having 
chosen a safer and subtler course. 

He rang again, and after a little wait 
he saw a light in the rear of the office. 
Presently the door, secured by a safety 
chain, came open a few inches. 

“Who is it?” inquired a rasping voice, 
edged with a trace of nervousness, 
and a face was dimly silhouetted in the 
narrow opening. 

“Mauler.” He spoke in the hoarse 
and rapid tones of an excited man. “I 
must see you for a moment, Woll. 
Matter of life or death.” 

The man inside muttered something 
under his breath. Despite his sharp 
business acumen, Woll was in many re- 
spects a ludicrously ingenuous man. 
His opinion of Mauler was that he was 
a fool and a worthless idler, but it 
would never have occurred to him to 
suspect the younger man of vicious 
tendencies. 

“What you want?” he grumbled. 

“Let me in, and I'll tell you. Quick, 
Woll!” 

The chain was withdrawn, and the 
door swung open. Woll, his thin hair 
fluttering in the wind, stood aside and 
let his caller enter. After carefully 
locking the door, he followed the 
younger man into the office. 

“Well?” he demanded. 
to get a man out of bed. 
trouble ?” 

His weak, crafty eyes peered nar- 


“Fine time 
What’s the 











His feet were bare, 


rowly at Mauler. 
and a night shirt showed beneath the 
long coat he had hastily thrown over 
his shoulders. On his pale face was the 
same furtive expression of uneasiness 


which Mauler had noticed on_ his 
previous visit, and his hand, now hang- 
ing limply at his side, clutched a pis- 
tol. 

Mauler pretended astonishment as 
his eyes caught the weapon. ‘‘What’s 
the idea, Woll? Not afraid of me, I 
hope?” 

“Don't know why I should be.” The 
money lender, speaking sourly, put the 
pistol in his pocket. Evidently he had 
armed himself in anticipation of the 
caller being some one else than Mauler. 
“This is a funny time for a call, though, 
and I’m always playing safe. What 
you want?” 

Mauler, still feigning excitement, 
glanced hurriedly at his watch. He 
must have walked faster than he 
realized, for he had reached Woll’s 
establishment earlier than he had esti- 
mated, and it was not yet time to act. 

“Money,” he said. “I’m in trouble, 
Woll. It’s a rotten mess. Got to go 
away for a time, and—and you’ve got 
to give me some money.” 

“Trouble?”? The money lender’s 
mind seemed to have seized upon the 
one word. “What kind of trouble?” 

“There isn’t time to explain.” 
Mauler spoke huskily, as if laboring 
under great emotional stress. “It’s 
enough that I must go away for a 
while, and that I need money. What 
you gave me this afternoon isn’t quite 
sufficient. You’ve got to help me out, 
Woll.” 

The money lender came closer, his 
dim, sunken eyes searching Mauler’s 
face, and again the younger man had a 
hazy impression that his inscrutable 
countenance was masking a secret. 

“That’s funny!” Woll chuckled 
mirthlessly. “Well, I’ve got troubles 
of my own. Besides, you've been 
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bleeding me long enough, Mauler. I 
told you this afternoon that I wouldn’t 
cough up another penny, and I meant 
,” 

“But I must 

“Not another penny,” repeated the 
money lender. “I’ve got no use for a 
good-for-nothing loafer, anyhow. Why 
don’t you put those nice, ladylike hands 
to work, instead of shaking me down 
whenever you need coin? ‘That pretty 
talk about the good turn your old man 
did me don’t go any longer!” 

His face twisted into a contemptuous 
leer. Mauler bit his lip to conceal the 
hate seething within him. The money 
lender’s.biting reproaches had kindled 
anew the rage he harbored against the 
man from whom he had been obliged to 
cajole favors, and whose stinging in- 
sults he had swallowed under the stress 
of necessity. He glowed and tingled at 
the thought that soon, in a few minutes, 
Woll would pay dearly for the affronts 
he had heaped upon him. 

“So, you won’t help me out, eh?” 
Mauler’s tones were cold, and they ex- 
pressed none of the stormy emotions 
surging within him. “Very well, if that 
is the way you feel about it.” 

Again he glanced at his watch. His 
fingers shook a trifle as he put it back 
into his pocket. 

“Don’t want to hurry you,” said 
Woll sarcastically, “but before you be- 
gin another of your pretty speeches I 
think I’ll wish you good night. An old 
man like me needs all the sleep he can 

et.” 

He shuffled toward the door, as if 
to open it. For an instant Mauler’s 
mind swam. Then, with a fierce effort, 
he steadied himself. With a sudden 
motion he snatched the pistol from his 
hip pocket, brought his index finger to 
the trigger, and took careful aim. In 
another moment a murderous slug 
would have torn through the older 
man’s body. 

Then an odd hesitancy seized him, and 


”” 





—— 
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his finger did not press the trigger. It 
still lacked several minutes of the time 
he had fixed for the murder, but that 
was not what troubled him, for a few 
moments more or less would not affect 
his plan. What stayed his hand was a 
sudden fear that the shot might be 
heard outside the walls of the building 
and bring the police to the scene before 
his task was finished. 

Woll almost reached the door. Sud- 
denly his steps began to falter. Then, 
as if intuitively sensing that danger 
lurked behind him, he jerked his head 
to one side, and came to a dead stop. 
An ashen pallor crept up from his neck 
and spread over his sallow, dried-up 
features. A gasp sounded in his throat 
as he saw the pistol aimed at him, and 
he made a quick move toward the 
pocket containing his own weapon. 

“Up with your hands, Woll!” com- 
manded Mauler, amazed at the coolness 
he felt and the steadiness of his voice. 

The gaunt figure of the older man 
shook as he stared at the menacing pis- 
tol. In his face was a queer mingling 
of surprise, reproach, and _ terror. 
After a moment’s hesitation his hands 
rose tremblingly over his head. 

“T see now,” he mumbled. “I’ve had 
a hunch for quite a while that some 
dirty sneak was after my life, but I 
mever dreamed it was you. I didn’t 
think old Sam Mauler’s son could get 
down so low.” 

“A hunch?” echoed Mauler, a puz- 
zled look in his eyes. Then he 
shrugged and gripped the pistol a little 
harder, again wondering whether the 
report of a shot would penetrate the 
walls. Perhaps a hard, silent blow with 
the handle of the pistol would be safer. 

“You’re a fool, Mauler,” declared 
the money lender, gaining a little cour- 
age. “What good would it do you to 
kill me? 1 suppose you’re after my 
money, but how would you go about 
opening the safe? Tell me that.” 

The ghastly grin that lighted up the 


shriveled face again stirred Mauler to 
fury. “Easy! Listen to this!” And in 
taunting tones, he recited the combina- 
tion from memory, gloating at sight of 
the bewildered expression that came 
into the money lender’s face. “Still 
think I can’t get at your money?” 

Woll swallowed hard. Tiny drops of 
moisture beaded his forehead. “I don’t 
see how you got the combination, but 
the only way you can get at my money 
is over my dead body.” 

“T know it. Have known it all the 
time. But don’t think I’m going to let 
a little thing like that stand in my way. 
Your old carcass isn’t such a formi- 
dable obstruction.” 

“Then you—mean to—kill me?” 

Mauler smiled—a smile as hard and 
metallic as the pistol that glittered in 
his hand. “I’ve taken a lot of insults 
from you, Woll. I took them because 
I needed your dirty dollars. Every one 
of those insults sank in, and made me 
hate you a little more, and I swore that 
some day you should pay for them.” 

A shudder ran through the money 
lender’s frail figure. “Don’t be a fool, 
Mauler. If you take my life, all you'll 
get in the end is the electric chair. 
What good is my money going to do 
you, then?” 

“Electric chair? Ha, ha! You must 
think me a simpleton, Woll. Let me 
tell you that I have planned every step 
of this undertaking so carefully that 
there isn’t the slightest chance of my 
getting caught. Listen,” he went on, 
taking a spiteful pleasure in impressing 
the details of his ingenious plan on the 
cowering man’s mind. “In the closet 
off my bedroom is an infernal machine 
loaded with a poisonous powder. It is 
set to go off at four-fifteen. Some- 
body who seems to have a grudge 
against me slipped it into my apartment 
yesterday afternoon. The _ intention 
was that I should inhale the stuff while 
sleeping, and never wake up.” 

Woll’s watery and terror-crazed eyes 
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seemed about to creep from their hol- 
lows. “Infernal machine?” he mut- 
tered. “Poisonous powder? Why——” 

“It’s-almost time for the contraption 
to go off,” continued Mauler, again 
looking at his watch. “It lacks only a 
few minutes of four-fifteen. Of 
course, I shan’t be there, but you and I 
are the only living persons who know 
that, and, in a little while, the secret 
will be mine alone. I believe you are 
beginning to glimpse the idea, Woll. 
As soon as a certain ugly piece of busi- 
ness has been disposed of, I shall re- 
turn to my apartment, taking very good 
care that nobody sees me. My bedroom 
will be full of poisonous fumes, but as 
the door is locked they will not spread 
to the other rooms. I shall slip out 
the back way, walk around to the bed- 
room window and smash it with my 
elbow, then stand off while the gas es- 


capes. As soon as I can safely do so, 


I shall return to my bedroom, undress, 
and get into my pajamas.” 


Woll, his mind dazed by horror, 
looked as if he didn’t quite understand. 

“My man Henry always comes around 
about seven in the morning to tidy up 
the rooms and get my _ breakfast,” 
Mauler went on. “He will notice a 
mysterious odor in the air, for it is 
likely that all of the gas will not have 
escaped. Then he will notice the 
broken bedroom window, and, finally, 
he will see me lying, apparently un- 
conscious, on the ground outside. 
Perhaps, just to lend a touch of reality 
fo the thing, I shall inhale a little of 
the gas. At any rate, I will be coming 
to while Henry is sending for a 
physician. I am prepared to tell an 
interesting and convincing story. I 
shall explain that I had been unable to 
sleep, and that toward morning a pe- 
culiar gas suddenly burst loose in my 
bedroom. With rare presence of mind 
I rushed to the window, broke the pane 
in my frantic haste to open it, and flung 
myself through just as the deadly 
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fumes were overcoming me. Interest- 
ing little tale, Woll.” 

“Yes, but ” The words seemed 
to stick in the money lender’s throat. 

“The police will be called in, of 
course. They'll find the infernal ma- 
chine in the closet off my bedroom, and 
the clock attachment will show them 
that the fumes were discharged at four- 
fifteen. That, together with the odors 
that will still remain in the room, will 
be more than ample proof of my story. 
Everything will tend to show that I 
was in a state of unconsciousness be- 
tween four-fifteen and the moment 
when Henry found me outside the win- 
dow. What do you think of my alibi, 
Woll ?” 

The mongy lender’s body shook so 
violently that he had difficulty in hold- 
ing his hands raised. 

“It—it won’t work!’’ he exclaimed. 
“Tt won't!” 

“Oh, won’t it? Mauler laughed eas- 
ily. “The police will know that your 
death occurred some time between 
four-fifteen and seven. I shall take 
pains to leave some clew that will 
enable them to fix the time. I may 
heave a chair at that old clock on the 
wall, stopping the mechanism at the 
desired moment; or [| may upset the 
telephone and attract the attention of 
central. Still think my alibi won't 
work ?” 

A baffled look mingled with the stark 
fear in ‘Woll’s face. Mauler, coming a 
step closer with the pistol, found a 
savage delight in watching the effect of 
his words. He had not realized until 
now how deeply his hatred of the older 
man had burned into his consciousness. 
He advanced another step, exulting in 
the agony of fear written on the other’s 
features. Woll, speechless and trem- 
bling, backed away until he stood 
against the wall. Step by step, Mauler 
followed. 

Suddenly he stopped, cocking his 
head, vaguely conscious that a peculiar 








sound had broken upon the intense 
stillness in the room, Fear seized him, 
an unreasoning, unfathomable fear that 
reminded him of the dread he had expe- 
rienced a few hours earlier while sitting 
in his own bedroom. Without knowing 
why, he turned his head for an instant 
toward the open door that connected 
the office with Woll’s living rooms. 

A hoarse snarl jolted his senses out 
of their momentary abstraction. For 
an instant his mind had wandered, and 
he had forgotten Woll and allowed 
the weapon in his hand to waver. Now 
he whirled around just as the money 
lender, his fear-crazed mind seizing the 
opportunity afforded by the other’s ab- 
straction, jerked out his pistol and fired. 

Mauler ducked just as a thunderous 
roar shook the room. A bullet whizzed 
past his face, and clouds of drifting 
smoke obscured his vision. Presently, 
through the haze, he glimpsed the 
blurred figure of the money lender, and 
he knew he must act before Woll could 
fire a second shot. Gripping his pistol 
by the barrel, he bent low and rushed 
forward. He raised the weapon, 
struck with the strength of frenzy, and 
the handle crashed down on the older 
man’s head. With a guttural rattle and 
a curious zigzagging motion of the 
body, Woll reeled to the floor. 

Suddenly Mauler felt dazed and 
weak, and a new and poignant fear in- 
sinuated itself into his jumbled emo- 
tions. What if the shot had been heard 
outside the walls of the room, and he 
should be interrupted before he could 
plunder the safe and make his escape? 
Then his deed would yield him nothing, 
and his ingeniously arranged alibi 
would be of no avail. He listened in- 
tently, but no sound broke the stillness. 
The smoke was drifting upward, and 
he could clearly see the money lender’s 
face. The eyes stared glassily out of 
their hollows, and he thought the dusk 
of death was already settling over the 
features. 
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A tremor passed through him. Only 
a few minutes had elapsed since he 
entered Woll’s office, and it had all 
happened so quickly that the whole epi- 
sode seemed like a lurid dream. With 
an effort he shook off his stupor and 
staggered toward the safe. Absently 
he noticed a drop of blood on the handle 
of the pistol with which he had struck 
the blow, and he wiped it off with his 
handkerchief before he returned the 
weapon to his pocket, Then, his mind 
gradually clearing, the scarlet stain on 
the linen caught his eye. It troubled 
him for a mément, for it might prove 
a valuable clew if the police should find 
it; then it occurred to him that it would 
be a simple matter to burn it as soon 
as he reached his apartment. 

He stooped before the safe, clutching 
the knob with one hand while, he 
stroked his forehead with the other. 
His brain was like a leaden lump, and 
moments passed before he could recall 
the combination he had so carefully 
memorized. At last he remembered, 
and his trembling fingers began to work 
the knob. Finally, with a little squeak- 
ing of hinges, the heavy steel door 
swung open. 

After a little he stood erect, dimly 
conscious that his pockets were heavy, 
and that the magnitude of his haul ex- 
ceeded his expectations. A soothing 
sense of elation crept over him as he 
realized that he was in possession of 
ample funds. The weight on his mind 
yielded, and his thoughts functioned 
more clearly. All that was needed now 
was a little clever acting and cool think- 
ing, and his troubles would soon be 
over. 

Resolutely averting his eyes from 
the crumpled figure on the floor, he 
braced himself for the finishing touches 
of his crime. First, he must make sure 
of his alibi by arranging some kind of 
evidence that would help the police to 
fix the time of Woll’s death. His eyes 
wandered to the clock hanging on the 
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wall, a cheap and unsightly affair that 
looked as though it might have been 
picked up in a secondhand store. It 
would be easy to manufacture signs of 
a struggle between Woll and his mur- 


derer. An upturned chair, a few ob- 
jects scattered over the floor, a button 
or two torn out of the money lender’s 
garments would do the trick. Lut, most 
important of all, would be the old clock, 
with crystal shattered and mechanism 
stopped and hands pointing somewhere 
between four-fifteen and four-thirty. 

An odd fascination held Mauler’s 
eyes on the clock, and he gave a little 
start as he saw that it yet lacked a 
minute and a half of four-fifteen. ° De- 
velopments had come with an unex- 
pected rush that had prevented him 
from gauging time with accuracy. Not 
that it mattered in the least, for he 
could easily push the hands ahead a lit- 
tle. Briskly he moved about the room, 
kicking over a chair, scattering some 
of the papers on the desk and, with an 
inward shrinking, tearing Woll’s night 
shirt open at the throat. Finally he 
lifted the clock from the wall, placed it 
on the floor, and turned the hands for- 
ward. With a well-directed kick, he 
broke the glass, and satisfied himself 
that the movement had stopped. At 
last, after sweeping the scene with a 
critical glance, he turned out the light, 
and started toward the door. 

He drew a long breath. He was glad 
that the ugly affair was over, and 
gladder still that he had planned and 
acted so shrewdly that he was abso- 
lutely beyond the reach of the law. 
The police would naturally assume that 
the deed had been perpetrated by an 
ordinary burglar. If, by some remote 
and wholly unforeseen chance, Mauler 
should be questioned about the murder, 
his alibi would render him immune 
against suspicion. 

A low mutter escaped him. In the 
darkness he had misjudged the dire 
tion of the door, and brought up 
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against the wall. His hands fumbled 
along the surface, but the door was not 
within reach. He drew back, and in 
the next moment he almost tripped on 
the still form of the money lender. A 
cold shudder ran through him. Steady- 
ing himself, he groped for the electric 
light, but again his feet struck an object 
on the floor. It was the old clock, and 
the contact reminded him that it must 
now be four-fifteen. 

“Four-fifteen,” he mumbled huskily 
while still reaching for the light. In alk 
likelihood the infernal contrivance in 
his closet was at this very moment send- 
ing forth a mass of murderous gas, 
and but for his keen senses and his 
agile wits he would now be sucking the 
deadly vapors into his lungs. The 
thought made him shudder, and again 
he groped forward, desperately intent 
upon finding the door. The air around 
him, with visions of the money lender’s 
rigid figure floating before his eyes, was 
stifling. 

At last he found a door, but it proved 
to be the wrong one, for presently he 
lurched up against a bed, and knew that 
he had blundered into Woll’s sleeping 
chamber. There was a queer drum- 
ming in his head, and his feet felt as if 
weighted down. He stopped, trying to 
gather his senses and control his limbs. 

Of a sudden, as he peered into the 
thick darkness around him, an icy sen- 
sation ran down his spine. Out of the 
stillness, so intense that he could hear 
the violent beat of his heart, came some- 
thing that sounded like a whisper. His 
dazed mind could not account for it, 
but he recalled with horror the faint 
and elusive murmurs that had disturbed 
him while he sat in his bedroom. The 
light and mysterious whispers which 
came out of the gloom and stillness 
sounded just like the ones that had 
drawn his attention to the infernal ma- 
chine hidden in his closet. 

He listened, and presently a startled 
cry broke from his lips. The whispers 
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ceased and were swallowed by a louder, 
shriller sound, a sound that froze his 
biood and numbed his muscles. An 
alarm started to ring somewhere in the 
bedroom, its tones dinning against his 
ears with the sinister vehemence of a 
tocsin of doom. He sprang aside, and 
struck his head against the sharp corner 
of a piece of furniture. Momentarily 
stuaned by the impact, he staggered 
and fell on the bed. 

A burning sensation, as if he were 
being slowly consumed by internal 
fires, jolted his mind back to conscious- 
ness. Gradually the room began to fill 
with a vaporous horror that blistered 
his lungs, his mouth, the lining of his 
nose. With a frenzied effort, he slipped 
from the bed and began to crawl, slowly 
and painfully, on hands and knees. 

Presently, just as he felt himself slip- 
ping into a void filled with hideous 
things, he heard loud voices in the dis- 
tance. Then came a crash, followed 
by shouts and cries and startled excla- 
mations, and all went black. 

IV. 

“You sure had a tight squeeze,” re- 
marked a voice. “If we hadn’t got to 
you when we did, you’d been gassed to 
a finish.” 

Dazedly Mauler looked about him. 
The immediate past was a blur, and 
there was an aching chaos in his head. 
He was lying in bed, surrounded by 
white walls, and beside him sat a red- 
faced man in policeman’s uniform. 

“What’s happened?” he _ asked 
weakly, wondering how long he had 
been unconscious. 

The officer regarded him curiously. 
“Officer Cassidy thought he heard a 
shot just as he was turning the corner 
of the block where old man Woll lives. 
It took him some little time to locate 
the trouble. He blew his whistle, and 
got a couple of other cops to help him. 
They noticed a funny odor as soon as 
they got into Woll’s place. The air 


was chock-full of some devilish gas. 
They busted a few doors and windows. 
As soon as the stuff had blown away, 
they walked in and dragged you and 
old man Woll out. One of them in- 
fernal machines did it, except that this 
one was loaded with poison gas instead 
of nitroglycerin.” 

Mauler lay very still while his slug- 
gish mind tried to absorb the words. 
The officer regarded him narrowly. 

“Funny thing! A machine just like 
the one we found in Woll’s bedroom 
had been planted in your own apart- 
ment. Both of them had been fixed to 
go off at the same time—four-fifteen. 
Of course, the one in your place didn’t 
do any harm, because you wasn’t 
there.” 

Mauler stirred uneasily. An idea 
was dawning in his mind. There was 
something significant in the fact that 
the same murderous attempt had been 
made upon Woll and himself, and that 
both machines had been set to go off 
simultaneously. Had the money lender, 
like Mauler himself, had vague premo- 
nitions of what was coming? Had he 
received the same mysterious and in- 
tangible warnings, and was that why 
he had seemed so nervous and distrait? 

He felt the officer’s eyes on his face. 

“Say, didn’t’ you and Woll work 
some kind of confidence game once, and 
sell a lot of bum stock to suckers?” 

Mauler started as the explanation 
flashed through his mind. 

“Y’m only asking,” continued the po- 
liceman, “because the police and the 
district attorney have a hunch that the 
infernal machines were planted by some- 
body who had a grudge against both of 
you. Putting two and two together, 
they’re pretty sure that this man had 
been trimmed pretty hard by you two, 
and that the trimming unbalanced his 
mind. Such things do happen.” 

Mauler nodded dejectedly. The 
whole thing seemed ridiculously plain 
now, and he wondered why the expla- 
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nation had not occurred to him before. 
In comparison with certain other shad- 
owy chi ipters in his life, the swindle 
in which he and Woll had engaged 
seemed relatively innocent, and he had 
not associated it with his mysterious 
enemy, or with the vague premonitions 
he had experienced. Now that the rid- 
dle had been made clear, a fresh fear 
took hold of him. 
“Woll———” he began. 

“Oh, the doctor thinks he’ll pull 
through. You handed him an awful 
whack on the head, and the gas almost 
finished him, but he’s made of pretty 
tough stuff. It'll be a lucky thing for 
you if he lives. You may get off with 
ten or fifteen years for assault and 
burglary. If he should die, though 
Well, I guess you know.” 
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Mauler shuddered. His carefully 
conceived plan had terminated in 
ghastly failure. Fate had stepped in 
and upset the ingenious structure, and 
he would be fortunate if he escaped 
the electric chair. 

“My alibi!” he mumbled despond- 
ently. 

“Alibi—huh!” The officer stared at 
him as if wondering whether the pris- 
oner were losing his mind. “He was 
caught red-handed right on the scene 
of his crime. The gat he struck down 
Woll with was in his pocket. So was 
the handkerchief he used to wipe the 
blood off the handle. There was 
enough money in each one of his 
pockets to choke a good-sized cow. 
And still he talks about an alibi! He’s 
a poor fool!” 


BUSY DAY FOR CHICAGO CROOKS 


[N a single day recently twenty-five holdups were reported in Chicago, Illinois. 
Two of them were exceedingly daring robberies, in which the bandits played 


for big stakes. 


The first of these happened early in the afternoon and was witnessed by 


about two hundred people. 


As three express-company messengers were about 


to deliver twenty thousand dollars to the Hart, Schaffner & Marx factory, a 
brown automobile, carrying five passengers, drew up alongside the curb in front 


of the plant, and three of the men jumped out with drawn revolvers. 
S. Guilbar, the express-company messengers, 


Hasbrouck, Charles Gaude, and C. 


George 


attempted to prevent the robbers from taking the two strong boxes, each con- 


taining ten thousand dollars. 
opened fire upon the bandits. 
the door of the factory. 


He was shot down before he reached it. 


Two of the messengers dropped the boxes and 
Hasbrouck picked up one box and started for 


The box 


slipped from his hand and was seized by one of the outlaws. 
Gaude promptly shot this fellow, who fell to the ground. A companion 


of the wounded man snatched up the box and started for the automobile. 
Then the others in the raiding party came to their 


too, was hit by a bullet. 
confederates’ 


rescue and dragged them into the automobile. 


He, 


One threw the 


cash box into the car, and they moved off. Hasbrouck fired as he lay on the 


ground and hit the last man. 


The police soon arrested two suspects, 


both wounded. One is said to 


have confessed that he participated in the holdup that netted the thugs ten 


thousand dollars. 
of Mr. Hasbrouck, 


No hope is held out for this man’s recovery, or for that 
who was shot in the head. 


Mr. Gaude was hit in the leg. 


Fifteen thousand dollars was the amount at stake in the second major 


robbery of the day. Abraham 


Nelson, 


a saloon keeper, was robbed of the 


money by three men who trailed him to a machine shop on West Lake Street 
and took the cash away from him after forcing two companions of his to leave 
the office. An automobile was used for the robbers’ get-away in this case, also. 
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&4 Bryan Irvine’ 


_ Auther of ‘Wooden Face,’’ etc. 


N exceedingly homely negro 
RN was Henry Wilson Butter- 
a 2 field Jackson; illiterate almost 
to the point of idiocy. Henry 
had served five stretches on as many 
convict farms in the State of Texas; 
was a rabid thief, and he could run like 
a rabbit. Hence he was known to 
every convict and shotgun-toting guard 
in the Lone Star State as “The Black 
Rabbit&. 

On the Ramsey farm The Black Rab- 
bit had been shot through the shoul- 
der while attempting to escape, and on 
the Jesse Davis farm he tried to outrun 
The buckshot 


a charge of buckshot. 
had easily overtaken him, and for three 


months thereafter he slept on_ his 
stomach every night. Then on the 
Joe Slavens farm, Jackson tried the 
“rabbit stunt” again and got a rifle ball 
in his leg. Again on the State farm at 
Huntsville he very foolishly attempted 
to run from under the very nose of 
Lem Wilkerson, who was the crack rifle 
shot of the guard force. Fortunately 
for Henry, Lem aimed a bit too high 
and the rifle ball only flattened out on 
Henry’s skull. Although Henry's skull 
was exceedingly thick and hard, he was 
temporarily stunned and _ recaptured. 
His greatest misfortune came when, on 
the Lou Davis farm, he again ran a 
race with a heavy charge of buckshot— 
two charges. One of the buckshot 
lodged in his heel! That was—er— 
very unfortunate! Henry’s heel was 
the mast tender locality on his entire 
body. 


In spite of his number eleven feet, 


Henry weighed slightly less than one 
hundred and forty pounds. He could 
run. Stooping low, bullet head pointed 
in the general direction of his destina- 
tion, hands clenched and arms rigid in 
the true runner fashion, he made, as the 
guards said, “a black streak.” ~ 

However, Henry always played fair 
with the guards. He was never known 
to “run” without first informing the 
guard in charge of the gang that he in- 
tended to do so. Always, too, the 
guard reciprocated by holding his fire 
until Henry was at least one hundred 
feet away. Very considerate of the 
“screws,” Henry thought. 

Never had Henry violated any of the 
strict convict-farm rules; except, of 
course, the most solemn of them all, 
“thou shalt not run.” He was an ex- 
cellent prisoner in every other respect. 
He held the State championship for fast 
cotton picking, he was a demon in the 
sugar cane, and on the State roads he 
was a human steam shovel. He was a 
puzzle to the many men who _ had 
guarded him. Considering his many 
“prior convictions,” his evident deter- 
mination to continue serving time on 
convict farms until he died, why did 
he wish to escape? He emphatically 
refused to work anywhere except on a 
convict farm where his only compensa- 
tion was three square meals a day and 
a hard bed on the floor of a well- 
guarded “bull pen.” 

tlenry did not know how many days 
made a week, how many weeks in a 
month, or how many months in a year. 
He knew his own name if it was spoken 





The Black Rabbit 


slowly and distinctly, but he could not 
write it, nor could he recognize it in 
print. If he was feeling extra well and 
allowed ample time to concentrate he 
could count to ten. He could rattle off 
the alphabet as accurately as a college 
professor—as far as the letter h. 
Henry was not an intellectual giant. 

As far as violence is concerned 
Henry was a perfectly harmless negro. 
He never shot craps, because of the 
mental exertion necessary to count the 
spots on the dice. But from the mo- 
ment he arrived at a convict farm to 
serve a stretch he began immediately 
to contemplate escape. Why did he 
not “hide out?” Why did he not await 
a favorable opportunity to duck into a 
thicket instead of risking his life every 
time he wanted to run? Why? No 
one but Henry knew. He seemed that 
he was obsessed with a half insane no- 
tion that he would some day “beat the 
guns.” 

Well, at last Henry Wilson Butter- 


field Jackson arrived at the Dixon farm 
to begin serving a sentence for stealing 
a goat, two pullets, a small sack of corn- 
meal, five pounds of bacon, and a razor 
from the cabin of a colored parson. 
Henry had often heard of the Dixon 


farm. It had a hard reputation with 
colored criminals. More convicts had 
been killed on the Dixon farm in one 
year than on all the other convict farms 
in the State in five years. The guards 
on the Dixon farm were paid much 
better wages than those on the other 
farms; and, before getting a gang on 
the Dixon farm, a guard had to display 
nusual ability to shoot fast and 
straight with a rifle. To allow a con- 
Vict to escape from a work gang meant 
instant dismissal for the guard in 
charge. 

It was evening when Henry, accom- 
panied by a sheriff, arrived at the 
Dixon farm. Superintendent Dan 
Bradshaw met the arrivals at the stock- 
ade gate. 
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“Hello, Hank,” Bradshaw greeted, 
shaking hands with the _ sheriff. 
“Ketched another one, eh?” 

“Yep, Brad,” the sheriff 
“T’ve brung y’u The Rabbit.” 

“The who?” Bradshaw asked, look- 
ing Henry over. 

“The Black Rabbit, that runnin’ nig- 
ger.” 

“Oh, sure; now I got y’u. He’s the 
rascal who won’t stay to home. Huh!” 
turning again to Henry. “Well, Rabbit, 
yore runnin’ days are past and gone. 
No convict ever escaped from the 
Dixon farm, though it is your right to 
try it any time you feel lucky.” 

The Rabbit merely grinned. 

“Just wait here several minutes, 
Hank,” said Bradshaw to the sheriff. 
“Soon as I count the gangs in, we'll 
sign Thé Rabbit up and go over to the 
house for supper.” 

Bradshaw held a notebook in his 
hand and checked off each convict as 
the gangs filed through the gate. 

‘Eighteen, Perkins,” the superintend- 
ent “receipted” Guard Perkins’ gang. 
“Got that ditch about dug ?” 

“Finish the job to-morrow 
Brad.” 

“All right, Coke.” Bradshaw sig- 
naled the guard in charge of the next 
gang, “Send ’em in.” Then, several 
minutes later: “All here, Coke—twenty- 
one of ’em. How’d they work to-day ?” 

“Tolerable well, Brad; all but Dan™ 
Scofield. He’s gettin’ lazier and 
ornierer every day. I allow about 
thirty licks with the quirt will do him 
a heap o’ good.” 

“T’ll tend to him in the mornin’, 
Coke. All right, Asa,” signaling the 
next guard. 

So it went until five gangs had filed 
through the gate. Then came the last 
and largest gang; forty-two negroes 
shambling single file along the dusty 
road. This was Jim Harfield’s gang. 
Harfield, a tall, lean man with a black 
drooping mustache, followed up behind 


replied, 


sure, 
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his gang on a horse, his rifle in front of 
him across the saddle. Harfield was 
the terror of every negro on the farm. 
Harfield had never in his twenty years’ 
experience as a gang guard lost a con- 
vict. Harfield never missed with his 
rifle. 

“All right, Jim,” Bradshaw sang out. 
“Send ’em in.” 

When the last negro had passed 
through the gate, Bradshaw turned an 
inquiring gaze on Harfield, who lounged 
in his saddle and waited for his re- 
ceipt. 

“Well, Jim,” said Bradshaw, “I ain’t 
made a wrong count in ten years and 
I’m certain sure that your gang is short 
one nigger. You took forty-three of 
‘em out at one o'clock, now you sit 
there all unconcerned like as if you 
didn’t know that your gang counted up 
only forty-two niggers just now.” 

“I’ve just been tryin’ to think, Brad,” 
the long guard drawled. “I reckon you 
all are right about that; I sure took 
forty-three men out at one o'clock. 
Now,” scratching his head and looking 
very much worried, “where in thunder 
did I lose that nig—oh, sure; now I 
remember, Brad. It is Jonah Ander- 
son. He made a run fer it about two 
o'clock and I ketched him right where 
his suspenders cross. I plumb forgot 
all about it, Brad. Sure, Jonah’s all 
right; he’s down there near the swamp 
and deader’n a smoked herrin’.” 

Bradshaw’ was _ slightly _ peeved. 
“Doggone it, Jim, why don’t you keep 
some sort of a accurate record of the 
men you kill! You oughta let me know 
every evening before I count your 
gang in.” 

This was all very interesting to 
Henry Wilson Butterfield Jackson— 
very interesting. 

One more man was needed to fill up 
Jim Harfield’s gang. Just as Henry 


had expected and feared, he was the 
next morning alloted to Harfield. 
Months passed before Henry seri- 
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ously considered making a run for lib- 
erty. Then, when he had finally gained 
enough courage to try for it, another 
negro in Harfield’s gang ran—just one 
hundred feet before he died. Henry 
lost his nerve. But what a great feat 
it would be to beat Harfield’s rifle! 
Henry’s every thought was of escape. 
He dreamed of it for several months. 

Then one morning while Harfield’s 
gang worked in the hay field, Henry 
raised his hand to Harfield, who sat 
on his horse a hundred feet or more 
from the gang. The guard lazily raised 
his hand, thus giving Henry permission 
to approach him. 

Henry shambled over to the guard, 
removed his hat and bowed politely. 
“Ah’s figgerin’ on leavin’ you all to- 
day, suh.” It was the usual fair warn- 
ing that had won for Henry a measure 
of respect for every guard who knew 
him. 

“So?” Harfield drawled, biting off a 
copious chew of tobacco, and squinting 
down at the negro. 

“Yes, suh; Ah’s been on dis fahm too 
long now, suh.” 

“All right, Jackson,” the guard lazily 
replied, “it’s up to you. I sure do hate 
to see you put away so early in life, 
though. You're a young nigger yet, 
Jackson, and a good worker.” 

“Ah’s sorry, suh,” said Henry, “but 
to-day am my last day on dis fahm, 
suh,” 

“All right, Jackson; I sure wish you 
luck.” 

Henry shuffled back to the gang. 
Harfield contentedly chewed tobacco 
and spat at a chip on the ground. The 
gang worked on. 

About two hundred feet from where 
the gang worked, stacking hay in one 
corner of the field, was a dense oak 
grove. As Henry worked he now and 
then glanced in the direction of the 
grove. Two hundred feet to freedom! 
Henry could easily cover two hundred 
feet in eight seconds, and, by dodging 























from side to side as he ran, he might 
escape Harfield’s billets. It seemed so 
easy. Harfield never once looked di- 
rectly at the gang, but like the experi- 
enced guard he was, he saw all from 
the corner of his eye. 

At eleven-thirty o’clock Harfield took 
his right hand from the rifle and drew 
his watch from his vest pocket. At the 
same instant Henry Jackson was away 
like a shot. The oak grove was draw- 
ing closer, closer; he was almost into 
the protecting shadows when Harfield 
calmly raised his rifle to his shoulder 
and shot twice. 

The first bullet parted Henry’s kinky 
hair in the middle, the second bullet 
clipped off the top of his right ear. 
Henry halted, quickly wheeled about 
and shot both black hands skyward— 
and the oak grove only ten feet away! 

Henry served thirty days in an evil- 
smelling dungeon inside the stockade, 
ate stale bread, drank staler water, 
dreamed all the while of escape, then 
returned to Harfield’s gang. 

Several months later, while the gang 
worked in the cornfield, Henry raised 
his hand to the guard. Harfield re- 
turned the signal. Henry approached 
the guard, removed his hat, and bowed 
politely. 

“Ah’s figgerin’ on leaving you all to- 
day, suh,” Henry announced. 

“So?” Harfield drawled, spitting at 
a grasshopper on the ground. 

“Yes, suh,” Henry went on. “Ah’s 
been on dis convic fahm tod long, suh, 
and Ah doan like the grub here.” 

“IT sure hates to kill you, Jackson. 
You’re the best worker in my gang.” 

“Ah’s sure sorry, suh, but dis day Ah 
goes away from heah.” 

“All right, Jackson. I 
you the best o’ luck.” 

The gang worked near a deep irrigat- 
ing ditch which ran through the corn- 
field and emptied into a thickly wooded 
swamp about one hundred feet from 
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the field. Henry calculated that he 

could safely run the hundred feet to the 
ditch, then, by swimming with the swift 
current and remaining under water as 
much as possible, gain the heavy under- 
growth of the swamp. It looked very 


simple. 

One hour later Henry took the 
chance. He ran like a rabbit, dodg- 
ing quickly from side to side. He 
reached the bank of the ditch. He 


plunged, but at the same instant Har- 
field’s rifle barked spitefully and Henry 
went_into the ditch with a bullet in his 
shoulder. This particular shoulder had 
never before been shot, and it hurt. 
Henry loudly called for help and will- 
ing hands snaked him from the ditch. 

To do time in a dungeon is hard 
enough, but to do time in a dungeon 
while a gunshot wound in the shoulder 
is healing is insult added to injury, 
Henry began his thirty-day stretch in 
the dungeon just ten days after he had 
been shot in the shoulder. He dreamed 
of escape during those thirty days. 
Why, if he could beat Harfield’s rifle 
he would be the most famous negro in 
Texas! No convict had ever escaped 
from Jim Harfield. Henry continued 
to dream of the “record run” during 
the two months that he remained inside 
the stockade after he was released from 
the dungeon. 

At last Henry again went out with 
Harfield’s gang. He worked like a 
good negro for several weeks. Then, 
one morning he overheard part of a 
conversation between Superintendent 
Bradshaw and Guard Jim Harfield. 

‘Brad,” Harfield was saying, “TI ain’t 
in no fit shape to guard convicts to-day. 
[’m a sick Texan, and I wants to lay in 
for one day.” 

“Just can’t let you off, Jim,” Brad- 
shaw replied. “Them spuds must be 
dug to-day and there ain’t another 
guard on the place to take your gang. 
If you can stick it out to-day, Jim, I'll 
let you off to-morrow or for a week if 
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you say so; but them spuds have got to 
come out o’ the ground to-day.” 

“All right, Brad,” Harfield said wear- 
ily. “I'll try it-anyhow, but I’m tellin’ 
y'u that that gang o’ mine needs a sure- 
enough well man to hold ’em. My head 
aches, my joints ache, my eyes ache, and 
I’m in darn sorry shape to guard con- 
victs.” 

Bradshaw looked about and saw 
Henry standing near. He made a dash 
at the negro and Henry quickly with- 
drew to a safer distance. Bradshaw 
then turned to Harfield and for several 
minutes the men _ talked earnestly. 
Henry noted that they glanced in his 
direction now and then. 

“If I ain’t powerful amiss,” said 
Henry to himself, “dem white folks am 
saying things about dis nigger. ‘Keep 
your eye on dat nigger,’ Marse Brad 
is tellin’ Marse Harfield. ‘He knows 
you am a_ sick man, and if he gits half 
a show he will sure go ’way from heah 
dis day.’ Dat’s what Marse Bradshaw 


x») 


am sayin’. 


And, wonder of wonders! Henry 
Wilson Butterfield Jackson did go 
away. He went hastily and with bul- 


lets zipping about his head like hornets. 
Harfield had nodded drowsily just once 
and Henry had been watching. At last 
he had accomplished his lifelong desire 
to beat a convict guard’s rifle. Also, he 
had given Harfield the usual parting 
words: “Ah’s leavin’ you to-day, suh.” 

For several months Henry wandered 
about the dark places of the State of 
Texas. That the entire U. S. army 
and all the detectives and police in the 
country were on his trail, he was almost 
sure.. Two months of skulking about 
alleys in the darkness of night, and 
living on what small scraps of food he 
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could steal from farmers, and Henry 
began to wish he was back on the Dixon 
farm. Now that he had accomplished 
that which no other convict had accom- 
plished—running away from the fa- 
mous Jim Harfield—he felt no joy. 
Where were the applauding multitudes? 
What had he gained? Nothing but a 
wholesome dread of the light of day. 
Henry became very thin and nervous. 
* It was on a stormy night in a dark 
alley of Houston that Henry walked 
directly into the arms of Jim Harfield! 
Harfield seized the terrified negro by 
the collar and dragged him into the 
light of the street. 

“Well, I’ll be danged !” Harfield ejac- 
ulated when he recognized his catch. 
“It’s The Black Rabbit, just as sure as I 
live!” 

“Ah’s—Ah’s ready ter go back, suh,” 
Henry whined. 

“Back where?” Harfield queried. 

“To the Dixon fahm, suh. Ah’s the 
sorriest nigger in dis heah land, Mr. 
Harfield. If you all won’t kill me, suh, 
Ah’ll give mah gospel promise dat never 
again will Ah run away from you all.” 

Harfield released the negro and 
laughed uproariously. ‘Why, Jackson, 
you is the ignorantest nigger in Texas! 
I had plumb forgot all about you. You 
see, Jackson, it was like this: Bradshaw 
told me that if you attempted to run 
that day to scare you half to death with 
several bullets and let you go, because 
—well, you see, your prison term would 
expire at noon anyhow, and Bradshaw 
just hated to give you a good suit of 
clothes and five dollars of the State’s 
money.” 

“Oh, Lawd!” Henry Wilson Butter- 
field Jackson groaned. 
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A MURDERER OF RANK 
&Charles Kingston 


N the bad old days titled mur- 

derers were not uncommon, 

but as mankind progressed— 

men of rank and wealth 
realized that they must obey the law 
or be punished—the highly born crim- 
inal became scarce. 

The Duke of Praslin was the head 
of a wealthy and influential family of 
ancient lineage. As a young man he 
was a pleasure seeker, spending his 
money freely, and thoroughly enjoying 
himself. Perhaps, at times, he was un- 
duly moody, but these were exceptions, 
and he was generally popular and re- 
spected. When he came of age he took 
his seat in the French chamber of peers, 
and all that he needed was a pretty 
and tactful wife to make his position 
in Parisian society impregnable. 

Matchmaking mammas were begin- 
ning to despair of him when, one night 
at a dance, he saw Fanny Sebastiani, 
and at once fell violently in love. She 
was of medium height, with a graceful 
figure, a pure, oval face, red lips, pearly 
teeth, and dark eyes. He realized that 
at last he had met his ideal, and from 
the moment he was introduced to her 
he searcely left her side until in the 
early hours of the morning he drove 
away in his splendid carriage to his 
residence, 

Fanny Sebastiani was the only child 
of Marshal Sebastiani, one of Napo- 
leon’s generals, and now a Royalist and 
in favor with the Bourbon king. 

At the earliest opportunity Praslin 
met her again, and, at their third meet- 


ing, he proposed to her. She admitted 
that if he had fallen in love with her 
at first sight, she had done the same 
with him. 

Although only eighteen, Fanny was 
more of a woman than a girl. She had 
a mind of her own, and was the type 
that succeeds in obtaining what it 
wants. She had been fascinated by the 
young duke at the ball, and when he 
proposed she was the happiest person 
in all the world. 

There was nothing more to do but 
to announce the date of the ceremony, 
The duke was all-powerful, while his 
bride’s father, besides being a distin- 
guished soldier, was extremely rich. 
Nothing appeared to stand in the way 
of an early marriage, but, to the duke’s 
annoyance, his relatives raised protests 
against his uniting himself with the 
daughter of a man of humble origin. 

Marshal Sebastiani might be a great 
soldier, but he had once been a work- 
ingman, and he owed all his eminence 
and riches to the favor of that upstart, 
Napoleon. This is how they argued, 
and for a time there was a likelihood 
that they would succeeed in breaking 
the engagement. 

However, the duke’s love was too 
great, and Mademoiselle Sebastiani too 
clever and determined. Between them 
they overcame all obstacles, and when 
the marriage did take place there were 
only a few relations of the duke who 
did not attend. The majority feared to 
offend a relative who was one of the 
greatest nobles in the land. 











Like most love matches, the first few 
years of the union were a brilliant suc- 
cess. The duke was extremely proud 
of his wife, and the entertainments they 
gave were the talk of fashionable Paris. 
The king and queen were often to be 
seen at them, and, when the first child 
was born to the Praslins, his majesty 
hastened in person to congratulate the 
duke and duchess. 

The duchess, who gave birth to nine 
children in all, simply worshiped her 
husband, and her love for him became 
amania. She could not bear to let him 
out of her sight, and when he naturally 
complained, she became hysterical and 
created a scene. Whether his male 
friends congratulated him on a speech 
in the chamber of peers or invited him 
to an informal dinner party the duchess 
was equally upset. 

From the day of her marriage she 
seemed to have a fixed idea that unless 
she acted as a sort of jailer over her 
husband another woman would come 
and steal him from her. And she did 
love him; of that there can be no doubt.” 
Her letters, which survive to this day, 
prove it. 

It was, perhaps, an unreasoning love, 
but at the same time she can scarcely 
be blamed, and, when it happened that 
the duke gave her real cause for 
jealousy, her despair nearly drove her 
mad. 

It was at a dinner party attended by 
Louis Philippe, King of France, and 
presided over by the duchess, that 
Paris society discovered that all was 
not well between the duke and his wife. 
Outwardly, they appeared as much in 
love as ever, but as the guests were 
taking their seats after his majesty 
was in the place of honor, the duchess 
peremptorily put a charming young 
lady, who had at first. been allotted to 
the chair next to the duke, to a position 
farther down the table. 

The indiscreet act was done to the 
accompaniment of a pale, strained face 
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and a nervous manner which betokened 
much mental suffering, but these who 
saw the look that the duke gave his 
wife realized in a flash that the love 
match which had not so very long ago 
interested all France had degenerated 
into complete failure. 

There can be little doubt that the 
duke would have reproached his wife 
there and then had it not been for the 
presence of the king. He managed to 
control himself with an effort, however, 
and the dinner was served to fifty 
guests, most of whom had guessed the 
truth, and were consequently in a state 
of nervous apprehension lest another 
scene should occur. There was a recep- 
tion and a dance afterward, and it was 
noticed that throughout the preceedings 
the Duke of Praslin never spoke a word 
to his wife! Indeed, he did not come 
near her the whole night. 

But the conventions of society had 
to be observed, and the duchess, with a 
smiling face and a happy little laugh, 
went among her guests and chatted 
with her usual vivacity. The king was 
particularly gracious to her, and never 
once did she betray her aching heart. 
Perhaps she was sorry that she had 
made a false step at the dinner table. 
However, she looked quite at her best 
while she danced amid the gay throng. 

The king, however, had been observ- 
ant, and he was greatly troubled by 
the unhappiness of his two friends, and 
the following day the duchess was 
asked to pay a visit to the queen. The 
latter broached the subject of his maj- 
esty’s suspicions that all was not well 
in the Praslin household, and, without 
inviting confidences from the duchess, 
she told her that the king was particu- 
larly anxious that the leading nobles in 
his kingdom should give no opportu- 
nity to the people to charge them with 
being dangerous to the moral welfare 
of the community. 

“Do what you can, my dear,” the 
queen said kindly, “to live happily with 




















your husband. I am sure all that is 
necessary is a little tact.” 

But even if Madame la Duchesse had 
been anxious to try what tact would do, 
it was now too late. The Duke of Pras- 
lin, hot-tempered and obsessed by the 
idea that his wife had suspected him 
when he was quite innocent, resisted 
all her attempts at a reconciliation. He 
went farther than that, and sought to 
punish her by depriving her as much 
as possible of the society of her chil- 
dren, while he consorted with other 
women. 

The Praslin mansion was, of course, 
very big and roomy, and the duke de- 
cided that the children must be properly 
educated according to his own ideas. 
He had his wife procure a governess, 
and gave her full control over them. 
They all lived in a distant wing in the 
house, and the duke issued the strictest 
orders that they were not to be visited 
by their mother during the hours of in- 
struction, 

It was a selfish and cruel act, and he 
aggravated it all the more by constantly 
appearing in the schoolroom himself 
and stopping the daily tasks while he 
chatted with the governess. But, of 
course, the duchess did not take this 
lying down, and more than once a 
terrified girl who had come to the Pras- 
lin mansion unaware of the trouble 
within it had to listen in fear and trem- 
bling while the duke and duchess quar- 
reled violently in her presence. 

No wonder governess after governess 
came and went. Their lives were made 
a misery by the jealousy of the wife and 
the cold brutality of the husband to her. 
One or two tried to defend the injured 
wife, but the duchess’ only reward was 
to turn on them in a fury and denounce 
them for their impertinence to the man 
she worshiped. [t was an extraor- 
dinary household, and the children and 
the servants, as they listened to the 
wrangling voices, wondered in their ter- 
ror what the end of all this was to be. 
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I have mentioned already that the 
duke was, even in his earliest days as 
a man about town, given to fits of mel- 
ancholy. The failure of his-marriage 
profoundly affected him. He went to 
other women for consolation, and they 
took his money and costly gifts, but 
they were glad to be rid of him as soon 
after as possible. They could not bear 
his glowering eyes and the cruel tight- 
ness of his mouth. 

“T wouldn’t be the Duchess of Pras- 
lin for all the money in France,” said 
a pert little opera singer to the duke 
himself when he had spoken of marry- 
ing her if his wife died suddenly. 

The duke turned away with an oath 
and sought another charmer elsewhere. 

Fhe failure of his wife to retain & 
governess for longer than a month or 
two convinced the duke that her method 
of selection was wrong, and he told 
her one morning that the next gover- 
ness should be chosen by him. His 
wife made no reply, and appeared to 
have forgotten his remark until a week 
later he introduced into the household 
a pretty woman of thirty, with a quiet, 
confident manner. Her name was De- 
luzy, and in her the duke declared was 
to be found the ideal teacher and in- 
structor of his children. 

Now, Mlle. Deluzy was very self- 
possessed, and not the person to indulge 
in a flirtation with her employer. She 
was devoted heart and soul to her work, 
and when she saw how the duchess 
had spoiled the children ‘one minute and 
ill-treated them the next, she informed 
her that it would be best for all con- 
cerned if Madame la Duchesse left the 
children to her as much as possible, 
especially during the daytime. 

Unfortunately, the governess had hit 
upon the very plan which the duke had 
put into execution a year before, and 
the duchess immediately accused the 
newcomer of being a fellow conspirator 
with her husband. The charge was de- 
nied indignantly, and the duchess had 








to fall back upon a fit of hysteria. But 
she was greatly surprised when the gov- 
erness remained. She had hoped that 
after such a scene Deluzy would have 
left. It was the duke who persuaded 
her to remain. This his wife did not 
know until a year later. 

Mademoiselle Deluzy soon became de- 
voted to the children, and her interest 
in them enchanted the duke, who found 
~her a clever, intellectual woman, able 
to talk intelligently on almost any sub- 
ject. Whenever the wife was express- 
“ing her suspicions of mademoiselle in 
exasperating language the duke would 
slip off to the schoolroom to chat with 
the governess. 

There was never any question of love 
between them. The duke had his con- 
quests among the women of the thea- 
ter and the cafés, but he never at- 
tempted any liberties with Mile. Deluzy, 
who was placed in such an unfortunate 
position from the day she entered upon 
her duties as governess to the nine chil- 
dren of the unhappiest married couple 
in all France. 

The coming of Mile. Deluzy, how- 
ever, brought the crisis appreciably 
nearer. The duke became moody and 
depressed. He was seldom seen to 
smile, and he went about like a man 
with a terrible secret on his conscience. 

One morning an invitation came from 
a royal princess to attend a great fancy- 
dress ball. It was in the nature of a 
command, because the king was to be 
present, but the moment the duke ex- 
pressed his intention of going his wife 
flew into a temper and declined to ac- 
company him. 

By now she had proof positive that 
he had not been faithful to her, and 
her jealousy and anger were justified. 
She knew that it was no longer possible 
to watch him, and she gave up the at- 
tempt. In vain he urged her to recon- 
sider her decision about the ball. With 





a glance of contempt and a torrent of 
reproaches she left the room. The duke 
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had no heart for gayety, and he did not 
wish to dress himself up and ape enjoy- 
ment, but, because his wife had taunted 
him about his passion for pleasure, he 
kept to his original decision and began 
to make preparations for the ball. 

What fancy dress should he wear? 
He asked himself the question with a 
bitter laugh, for he knew that his whole 
life was a disguise. Paris society en- 
vied him his position. They did not 
know the canker that was eating into 
his very soul. 

With a harsh laugh he sprang to his 
feet. 

“T’ll go as Mephistopheles!” he cried, 
and his face flushed. “I feel like a 
devil, and I ought to look the part.” 

His costume was a success, even if 
it was no novelty. As he entered the 
ballroom an old friend—the Duke of 
Decazes—came up and surveyed him. 

“Why, you look like the devil to the 
life!’ he said, with a laugh. 

Praslin laughed uneasily. 

“I feel like it,” he muttered as he 
turned away. 

The fancy-dress ball was a brilliant 
affair, but it wearied Praslin, and an 
hour before the other revelers began 
to order their carriages he left the ball- 
room and made his way home, walking 
through the deserted streets, his cos- 
tume concealed by a long cloak. 

When he entered his own house he 
went straight to his bedroom, and here 
he paused while he threw off his cloak. 
As he did so his eyes caught sight of a 
dagger with a silver hilt lying on a table. 
He picked it up and glanced toward the 
door leading to the dressing room, be- 
yond which was his wife’s bedroom. 
The dagger hypnotized him. He cer- 
tainly felt like the devil at that moment. 

Suddenly he began creeping toward 
the door of his wife’s room, for all the 
world like Mephistopheles himself, the 
murderous dagger clenched in his right 
hand. 

When he reached his wife’s side he 














paused to look down at her. She was 
asleep, and the moonlight streaming in 
through the window illumined the pale 
face, which still retained something of 
its former loveliness. Then he raised 
his right hand, but at that moment the 
sleeper shivered, muttered a word or 
two, and suddenly opened her eyes. 

lor a fraction of a second she beheld, 
as it were, the devil himself standing 
over her with a dagger in his hand. 
The next moment she was filling the 
house with her terrified screams. 

The duke was only just in time to 
eseape to his room and lock himself in 
before half a dozen servants were 
standing round the bed and listening to 
the duchess’ account of a terrible dream 
she had had, in which she had seen the 
devil himself, “dressed all in red” and 
about to murder her. 

A doctor was sent for next morning, 
and declared that she was suffering 
from delusions, and prescribed rest and 
avoidance of worry. Of course, Pras- 
lin ridiculed her story. But the doctor 
might just as well have ordered the 
moon to be handed to her. 

There could be no peace or quiet in 
that household, and in a few days, when 
the duchess had forgotten her horrible 
“dream,” she was again on the war- 
path. She wanted to see Mlle. Deluzy 
dismissed. The duke was spending too 
much time in the schoolroom. 

The governess was making wider the 
breach between her and her husband, 
and when at last she burst in upon 
the governess and her youthful charges 
and passionately ordered her to go at 
once Mlle. Deluzy quietly stated her in- 
tention to obey her. 

The dismissal of Mlle. Deluzy di- 
rectly led to the greatest tragedy of all, 
for when the duke learned that night 
that once again the children were with- 
out an instructress and that he was not 
to have the benefit of Mile. Deluzy’s 
charming conversation he was beside 
himself with rage. 
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The servants heard him thundering 
threats at his wife, and the next morn- 
ing when they came to clean the 
duchess’ boudoir they found valuable 
vases smashed to pieces on the floor, and 
one chair minus two of its legs. The 
glass in a large and costly mirror had 
been broken, too. Evidently the duke 
had not stopped at violence, nor had 
the enraged wife hesitated to adopt the 
same methods. 

“T’ll have a divorce,” she said at 
breakfast that morning. “I am sick to 
death of this pretense. The world shall 
be told the sort of husband you are 
and how unhappy I have been for 
years.” - 

“T am tired of acting, too,” he said, 
in a low, threatening voice, “but it is 
against the laws of our house for one 
of our women to seek a divorce.” 

“T don’t care for the laws of your 
house,” she retorted bitterly, “and I 
am going now to the queen to tell her 
of my de¢ision.” 

The queen received her at once, but 
when she was told that the duchess in- 
tended to create a great scandal in 
Paris by attempting to divorce her hus- 
band her majesty strongly advised her 
not to. 

“For the sake of the king and France 
you must abandon your intention,” she 
said anxiously. “His majesty has 
many enemies who are seeking to over- 
throw the monarchy, and if there is a 
scandal among his chief supporters it 
will send thousands into the ranks of 
his enemies. The king’s position is a 
very serious one, duchess; more serious 
than you can guess.” 

The upshot of the interview was that 
the Duchess of Praslin agreed to con- 
tinue to live under the same roof as 
her husband. She only agreed because 
she wished to do nothing to embarrass 
Louis Philippe, the monarch who was 
the following year driven into exile by 
his subjects. 

When she reached home she found 
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to her surprise that Mlle. Deluzy was 
Waiting to see her. At first the duchess 
thought her late governess had come 
to create a scene, but after twice reius- 
ing to hear a word from her she con- 
sented to receive her, Then she saw that 
mademoiselle was accompanied by a 
middle-aged lady, the head of a well- 
known Paris school. 

“Mile. Deluzy has applied to me for 
employment, Madame la Duchesse,” she 
said, with a bow, “and I have agreed 
to engage her to be one of my teachers, 
provided she can obtain a certificate of 
good conduct from you.” 

The duchess laughed sarcastically. 

“I am surprised mademoiselle re- 
ferred you to me,” she said with a bit- 
ter sneer. “She must know that I have 
the worst opinion of her, and that I 
should certainly refuse to give her a 
reference. That is my final decision. 
In my opinion, Mlle. Deluzy is not fit 
to associate with respectable persons.” 

The next moment she had swept out 
of the room, and the ex-governess had 
to leave the hotise, aware that she had 
lost a chance of securing a well-paid 
and comfortable post, and all through 
the unfounded jealousy of the Duchess 
of Praslin. 

She wrote at once to the duke, com- 
plaining of his wife’s treatment of her, 
and the latter happened to receive her 
letter on his return about midnight 
from a dinner at a famous café. He 
had had a great deal to drink, but was 
not intoxicated, and when he picked up 
the dainty envelope and had read Mlle. 
Deluzy’s story of her grievance his 
mind was filled with a furious, mur- 
derous hatred of his wife. 

Instantly he resolved to murder her, 
and simultaneously he became trans- 
formed from the wine-flushed, careless 
man into the most cunning of plotters. 
He stepped out on to the landing and 
listened. Not a sound disturbed the 
darkness of the mansion. The servants 
were all asleep in a distant part of the 


house. There was no one near except 
his wife. 

Once again he held the silver-hilted 
dagger in his right hand and moved 
toward his wife’s room. Halfway he 
paused and returned for a pistol, which 
he usually kept in a locked drawer. It 
was there, all right, and fully loaded, 
and with his two weapons he stole into 
the room where the duchess was fast 
asleep. 

It is remarkable that, although he did 
not make a sound, his wife opened her 
eyes as soon as he came to the side of 
her bed. 

But this time there was not the garb 
of Satan to warn her. All she saw 
was her husband, and she screamed as 
he raised the dagger and plunged it 
into her breast. He was about to fire 
the pistol when she sprang out of bed 
and caught it in both her hands. 

She fought desperately for her life. 
Once she succeeded in reaching the wall 
and feeling her way along it toward 
the door leading to the corridor. But 
the murderer was after her again. All 
the time the room was in darkness, and 
Praslin never uttered a sound, and it 
was only when he thought that he heard 
footsteps approaching that he remem- 
bered his own peril. 

Quickly recovering his dagger, he 
left the dying woman and returned to 
his room, but in his haste he forgot to 
take his pistol with him. 

In the solitude of his own apartment 
the duke and murderer was able to pull 
himself together. A profound silence 
ensued. Evidenly his wife’s screams ~ 
had not been heard. After a few min- 
utes he went to the door of her room 
and listened, and presently he heard her 
moaning faintly. Then he returned to 
try and destroy the evidence of his guilt. 

His clothes were soiled, especially 
the dressing gown he had worn while 
committing the deed. He concealed it 
at the bottom of a wardrobe, and a 
silk jacket, which he always wore at 
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night, being also stained, he tried to 
destroy by fire. Then he made a collec- 
tion of letters and papers written by 
his wife and himself and thrust them 
into the grate, but they choked the 
embers and only a few of them were 
half burned. Then he lay down on his 
bed to wait for the morning. 

At a quarter to five one of the duch- 
ess’ servants, in passing her room, heard 
her moan. He became alarmed, and 
summoned a footman, and _ together 
they managed to obtain access to the 
bedroom. There they discovered their 
murdered mistress. 

The servants were voicing their hor- 
ror at the awful spectacle when the 
duke rushed into the room in a state of 
terrible excitement, and with many ex- 
clamations of pity for his poor_wife, 
ordered a doctor to be called in. 

The police came shortly afterward, 
and, having accepted the duke’s expla- 
nation that he had heard nothing during 
the night, proceeded to examine and 
cross-question the terrified servants. 

The duke’s position was so great 
that even when he admitted that the 
pistol found near the body was his he 
was not arrested, and when he con- 
fessed that he had actually been the 
first to discover his wife’s body and had 


run back to his room in fright, the - 


police thanked him for his candor, al- 
though he had directly contradicted his 
first statement. 

But among the servants there was 
a unanimous opinion that the murderer 
was the duke himself, and when the 
obsequious police were browbeating one 
of the grooms the fellow turned upon 
his persecutors and told them that if 
they had any sense at all they would 
search their master’s room instead of 
wasting time in the servants’. 

The police reluctantly took the ad- 
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vice, but half an hour’s search of the 
duke’s apartment convinced them that 
they had discovered the murderer. The 
clews were too many and obvious. 
Even the attempt to destroy the dagger 
had been a failure, for the silver hilt, 
still stained with the telltale blood, was 
found under the grate. 

But the Duke of Praslin, even if a 
murderer, was still one of the greatest 
nobles in the land, and the police left his 
mansion without him. They reported 
to their chief, who went to the king 
and asked him to sign a warrant for the 
duke’s arrest. Louis Philippe was hor- 
rified. The crime shocked him, and he 
was afraid that the effect of it would 
be disastrous to the royal cause. 

“I do not wish to see the duke a com- 
mon criminal,’ he said to the chief of 
police. 

“Then I am afraid he will be lynched 
by the exasperated people of Paris, 
your majesty,” said the officer. “His 
life will be safe within the walls of a 
prison.” 

The warrant was signed eventually, 
but only after considerable delay, and 
Praslin, realizing that there was no 
chance of escape from the guillotine ex- 
cept by way of suicide, took a dose of 
arsenic two hours after he was arrested. 

He lived long enough to be examined 
by his friend, the Duke of Decazes, but 
he fenced with the questions, and when 
he passed away it was without having 
left a confession behind him. 

But a confession was scarcely needed 
to prove that the Duke of Praslin mur- 
dered his wife. 

Had he been brought to trial, he 
could have offered no defense, and in 
the then state of public opinion even 
the king himself would not have dared 
to try and save his ducal friend from 
the executioner. 
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F Emerson was right when he 
said “to be great is to be mis- 
understood,” then dachshunds 
must be the greatest of all 

dogs because they are constantly mis- 
understood. They are the unwilling 
buffoons of the canine race, doomed 
from the start to be the butt of joke- 
smiths and comic illustrators—perpetual 
jests like the mother-in-law jokes. .No 
one but a dachshund can appreciate 
how much a dachshund suffers in this 
world. That is why dachshunds always 
look so absurdly wistful. 

Now Dash—an abbreviated name 
for an elongated dog—was neither the 
glass of fashion nor the mold of form, 
but he resented being laughed at as a 
perambulating joke. He was a staid 
and serious dachshund with a nose as 
keen as a bloodhound’s. 

Dash had been purchased by Mrs. 
Fisher for her little daughter, Martha, 
when the dachshund was a_ long, 
squirming puppy whose eyes had but 
recently opened upon a world full of 
barking dogs in cages. There were 
small dogs and large dogs, growly dogs 
and snarly dogs—dogs of high and 
low degree—but none so grotesque as 
Dash, with his mournful face, elon- 
gated body and short, crooked legs. 

When Mrs, Fisher first caught sight 
of the telescopic little beast she laughed 
until the tears came into her eyes. But 
little Martha, who was an only child 
and wanted a canine playmate, adored 
Dash at first sight. 

“What’s his name?” 
Fisher. 


asked Mrs. 


“He hasn’t been christened yet,” 
the dealer answered, grinning. 

“What sort of a dog did you say he 
was?” asked Martha. 

“He’s a dachshund,” 
dealer. 

“Dash—dash—— Oh, let’s call him 
Dash!” cried’ Martha, hugging the 
wriggling puppy ecstatically. 

So Dash he became from that mo- 
ment and little Martha carried him 
home in the limousine, curled up in a 
basket like a section of garden hose. A 
written pedigree went with him, prov- 
ing that he came from a long line of 
dachshunds—or, rather, a line of long 
dachshunds. 

“But why is he called a dachshund ?” 
asked littlke Martha when she and her 
father were gravely inspecting the pur- 
chase. 

“Tt is the German for badger dog,” 
explained Mr. Fisher, who knew every- 
thing. ‘You see ‘dachs’ means badger 
and ‘hund’ means dog.” 

“Huh!’ said Martha disgustedly. 
“Why don’t they just call ’em dogs?” 

“T’m sure I don’t know,” murmured 
Mr. Fisher. “But a dachshund by any 
other name would look as foolish.” 

“Well, I love him just the same even 
if he is a funny badger puppy,” said 
Martha loyally, and, hugging Dash to 
her heart, she left the room, the dachs- 
hund’s hind legs dragging along the car- 
pet. 

Dash was not particularly popular 
with the friends of the Fisher family. 
Mrs. De Lancey Freeman, for instance, 
detested him. 
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“Ugh!” she exclaimed disgustedly 
one day when Dash suddenly uncoiled 
himself from under her chair. “\What 
a lanky, horrid beast! I never could 
stand dachshunds. They look so much 
like canine snakes!” 

After Mrs. De Lancey [reeman’s 
call, both Mr. and Mrs. Fisher realized 
that Dash was becoming a canine per- 
sona non grata to callers, and they were 
seriously considering the possibility of 
selling him when they overheard this 
one-sided conversation going on in the 
nursery oné day: 

“I don’t care what anybody says or 
thinks about you, Dash,” came in pas 
sionate tones from the little girl. “I 
love you to pieces!” 

hey looked surreptitiously through 
the glass door of the nursery and saw 
Dash standing on his hind legs, his two 
crooked fore legs planted against 
Martha’s breast. They were looking 
one another squarely in the eye like two 
pals and Dash’s long tail was rapping 
the floor furiously. 

“You're the best doggie in the world,” 
said the child very seriously, as if 
Dash understood every word she was 
uttering, “and I'll always stand by you. 
If other folks don’t like it, they can 
lump it. So there!” 

As they amusedly withdrew, a series 
of ecstatic barks furnished the canine 
end of the conversation. 

After that, Dash stayed! 

Now Mr. Fisher at this time was 
busy securing indictments against cer- 
tain radical bond thieves. He was the 
district attorney and every day the 
newspapers were full of his activities. 
Many anonymous threats had _ been 
sent to him, and Mrs. Fisher was 
greatly worried for his welfare, but Mr. 
lisher merely laughed. 

‘A man who is cowardly enough to 
send an anonymous threat is too cow- 
ardly to make his threat good,” he said 
shortly, and continued his work. 

He was particularly anxious to snare 
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in his legal net an individual who was 
often referred to in the newspapers as 
“the man higher up” and “the master 
mind.” This man, Hugo Bauer was a 
power in radical circles and Mr, Fisher 
believed he was the active instigator of 
the bond thefts. But, although secret- 
service men had watched Bauer tire- 
lessly, he had been too adroit to in- 
criminate himself in any tangible way. 
Now, however, the district prosecutor 
had him! 

“The master mind, eh?” chuckled 
Mr. Fisher jubilantly as he pored over 
the mass of evidence that had justified 
the patient sleuthing of the secret-serv- 
“Well, Mr. Master 
Mind, I'll bottle up that crafty brain 
of yours and put a government label 
on the bottle. It has been a long hunt 
but you’re my meat now.” 

The next morning glaring headlines 
in all the newspapers shouted the arrest 
of Hugo Bauer as a bond thief. It was 
a big piece of news and the city buzzed 
with excitement. The newspapers all 
hinted that Mr. Fisher had evidence 
that would reveal the existence of a 
gigantic plot, and wholesale arrests 
were expected to follow. 

On the afternoon of that eventful 
day, Mr. Fisher’s office telephone rang 
and his wife’s voice, hardly recogniz- 
able, came wildly over the wire. 

‘“Martha—she’s gone!” were her 
words. “She has disappeared! We 
can’t find her! Oh, my dear, come 
quickly !” 

“Just a minute,” commanded Mr. 
Fisher peremptorily. “Quiet yourself a 
bit. Now, hold tight and tell me ex- 
actly what you mean.” 

He was suddenly all alert authority. 

“She’s gone,” repeated Mrs. Fisher 
frantically. “How can I be calm when 
my baby’s gone?” 

“Are you sure she isn’t with Flora?” 

“No, no, I tell you! She was alone 
in the nursery half an hour ago. I sent 
Flora to the drug store, and I was talk- 
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ing with Mrs, Griggs over the telephone. 
When Flora came back, Martha had 
disappeared. She hadn’t been alone 
more than fifteen minutes.” 

“Could she have gone out?” asked 
Mr. Fisher sharply. 

-—~ “The door was locked. She couldn’t 
possibly have opened it.” 

“Where was the cook?” 

“In the kitchen. She says she didn't 
hear any one come in?” 

“Where was Dash?” persisted Mr, 
Fisher. 

“He was with Flora. It’s raining, 
you see, and he hadn’t been out all 
day.” 

“Did you hear any noise?” 

“Not a sound. Oh, my dear, come 
home quickly !”” 

“Just a minute,” ordered Mr, Fisher 
calmly. “Have you searched the apart- 
ment thoroughly ?” 

“Yes, yes, and Flora has been all 
over the building—even into the street. 
No one has seen her. Oh, I shall go 
mad if you ask me any more ques- 
tions !” 

“There, there!” Mr. Fischer said in a 
soothing voice. “Don’t worry. You'll 
find her. Meanwhile, search the place 
again. Remember, if you want to get 
results, you must keep your mind 
steady. Try to bear up, dear. I'll 
start for home at once.” 

Half an hour later, Mr. Fisher, ac- 
companied by one of the shrewdest 
private detectives in the city, leaped 
from a taxi and strode hurriedly 
through the front entrance of his apart- 
ment house. At their entrance, the girl 
at the switchboard looked up quickly. 

“Has my daughter been found?” 
asked Mr. Fisher sharply. 

The girl shook her head, her eyes 
wide with excitement. 

“T’ll stay down here a moment,” an- 
nounced the detective shortly, ‘‘and see 
what information I can gather. I'll see 
you later.” 


“The elevator man will show you up 
to our apartment,” returned Mr. Fisher, 
and stepped into the lift. 

From being a quiet, well-ordered 
place, his home was a bedlam of ex- 
citement. Flora was hysterical, Mrs. 
Fisher half senseless with grief. She 
flung herself into her husband’s arms 
with a sobbing cry. While he endeav- 
ored to reassure her, his well-trained 
mind was forming its plan of action. 

“Now, dear,” he said finally, “you 
must tell me exactly what happened.” 

Mrs. Fisher repeated her telephone 
message. No additional data Rad been 
discovered except that a coat and hat 
of the baby’s were missing from her 
little wardrobe. The cook had been 
preparing dinner. Mrs. Fisher had 
been chatting on the telephone, and 
Martha had been left, as she often was, 
playing in the nursery. When Flora 
had started for the drug store, Martha’s 
curly yellow head was bent diligently 
over a block castle she was building. 
After Flora and Dash had returned, 
they had gone at once to the nursery, 
to discover only the neat little castle in 
a quiet “state of incompletion. Noth- 
ing had been disturbed. For the want 
of any visible clew, the child might 
have evaporated. 

As she finished her disconnected 
story, which had been interrupted by 
hysterical ejaculations from the agi- 
tated and broken-hearted Flora, a 
brittle tip-tap, like pebbles falling, be- 
came audible. Mr. Fisher glanced 
down haggardly. 

“Well, Dash,” he said, “that’s the 
time you weren’t on your job. Come, 
sir! Where’s Martha? Find her!” 

Dash, whose elongated body was 
drooping dismally, lifted his ears and 
trotted quickly into the nursery. He 
immediately reappeared, in his mouth a 
soiled and stub-toed little shoe. In 
spite of himself, Mr. Fisher smiled. 

“Oh, how can you talk to a dog when 
your baby is lost?” sobbed Mrs. 
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Fisher. “Why don’t you do some- 
thing?” 

“My dear,” said Mr, Fisher wearily, 
“T am doing everything in my power. 
James Gaffney, the detective, is down- 
stairs. We can’t do anything very 
tangible until we find some clew to 
work on. And,” he warned her gently, 
“we shall unfit ourselves for the ordeal 
if we don’t keep our minds clear.” 

As he finished speaking, the apart- 
ment bell rang sharply. 

“Ah, there’s Gaffney now,” he said. 

The celebrated private detective 
brought with him an air of reassurance. 
He strode with a matter-of-fact air into 
the library, where the three were 
huddled. Mr. Fisher advanced to meet 
him. 

“Mr. Gaffney, my wife,” he said 
shortly. “You can see that Mrs. Fisher 
is pretty well done up over this thing. 
Now, did you find out anything?” 

The detective bowed to Mrs. Fisher. 

“Not much,” he said. “The girl at 
the switchboard has admitted no one 
that she did not announce. She saw 
no strangers. The janitor has seen no 
one but delivery boys, and they sent 
their things up by the dumb-waiter. 
Naturally, any one would be seen com- 
ing into the basement. So that clears 
up the trade entrance and the front 
entrance. Now, just take me through 
your apartment. Let’s do the nursery 
first. Or, perhaps, I had better ask the 
cook a few questions.” 

The cook, a pale-pink Swedish girl, 
frightened into incoherency, told her 
story in a jumble of imperfect English. 
She had been sitting at the kitchen table 
peeling potatoes, and had remained un- 
disturbed at this task until Flora 
screamed and informed her of the 
catastrophe. When she had finished, 
the detective issued his first command: 

“No one is to leave this apartment 
until I say so,” he ordered. “I have 
stationed the janitor outside the door. 
Now for the nursery.” 
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They filed through the dining room, 
a small hallway, and into the nursery. 
It was a large pleasant room, a pathetic 
reminder of the missing child, with its 
little white crib, low table and chairs 
and bright hangings. The detective’s 
keen eyes surveyed the place swiftly, 
then, singularly enough, he laughed. 
Mr. Fisher looked sharply at him and 
then followed his gaze. Huddled in a 
round heap in the small bed, his ears 
furled, his eyes indescribably mourn- 
ful, lay Dash—the epitome of abject 
misery. 

“Well,” smiled Mr. Gaffney dryly, 
“where was your bloodhound when all 
this occurred? Out gallivanting, eh? 
Well, see the price you’ve paid, old 
boy.” 

Dash, who appeared to sense in some 
peculiar fashion the fact that he had 
failed in a crisis, raised his head and 
whined forlornly. But the interlude 
was cut short by a quick exclamation 
from Mr. Fisher. 

“Hello, what’s this?” he said, clos- 
ing the door that led into a private 
bathroom utilized by Flora and her 
little charge. A note had been pinned 
to one of the panels and had hitherto 
escaped notice by reason of the fact 
that the door, thrown back against the 
wall, had effectually concealed it. 

“Wait !” commanded Gaffney 
sharply. “Don’t touch it!” 

It was a small square of ordinary 
white paper with a few words printed 
upon it in pencil. Breathlessly Mr. 
Fisher and his wife listened while Gaff- 
ney bent forward and read the message 
aloud: 

“Go easy on the men who come be- 
fore you to-morrow so that they will be 
acquitted. Then your daughter will be 
returned unharmed. Convict them 
and - 

“And what? And what?” whispered 
Mrs. Fisher hoarsely. 

“That is all,” the detective said 
dryly. 
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There was a soft thud on the nurs- 
ery floor. Mrs. Fisher had fainted! 

While Mr. Fisher and the hysterical 
Flora were carrying the slender figure 
into the bedroom, the detective bit his 
lips and mumbled profanely to himself. 

He extracted a magnifying glass 
from his pocket and examined the 
woodwork around the small placard. 

“Gloves!” he ejaculated. “They’re 
smoother than I thought! But how in 
Heaven’s name——” His eyes narrowed. 
“That Swedish cook! I believe there’s 
something behind that doll-baby face.” 
Then his uneasy glance fell upon Dash. 

“Here, old man,” he said kindly, 
“come here and smell this.” 

Dash rose slowly and advanced to- 
ward the detective. He was not such a 
favorite with human beings that he 
could afford to ignore friendly over- 
tures. 

“Now, old fellow,” said Gaffney, as 
the dog lifted an expectant face, “the 
person who put that note on the door 
has got your mistress.” He carefully 
unpinned the ominous note and held it 
toward the dog, speaking very seri- 
ously. “Smell it, old top. Heavens, 
how I wish you were a bloodhound!” 

The detective, you see, was not so 
well acquainted with dogs as with men, 
or he would have known that Dash’s 
nose was as dependable in some matters 
as the breed he had mentioned. 

“Just sniff it good,” he repeated. 
“Now, where is Martha?” 

Dash obediently sniffed. 

“The person who wrote that stole 
your mistress,” reiterated the detective, 
who felt very foolish talking seriously 
to a dog. Dash sniffed it carefully, 
raised his mournful eyes to the detec- 
tive’s, nosed it once more, and then 
began to whine softly, wrinkling his 
nose in puzzled fashion. 

“Gloves throw you off, eh?” said 
Gaffney. “I was afraid of that.” 

As he was pocketing the paper, Mr. 


Fisher joined him, his face set in grim 
lines of determination. 

“We've put my wife to bed and sent 
for the doctor,” he announced hag- 
gardly, “and now to work. It ought to 
be simple, tracing a gang that resorts 
to this sort of thing, oughtn’t it?” 

“Yes,” agreed the detective thought- 
fully, “but these particular black 
handers were clever enough to wear 
gloves. And we are also hampered, 
you see, by time. Those men come up 
for trial at ten to-morrow morning, 
don’t they?” 

Mr. Fisher nodded and the two stood 
for a moment in silence, the detective 
gazing abstractedly into space. 

“From what we have been able to 
find out, the kidnapers must have had 
a confederate in the house. How about 
your cook?” 

“Good heavens!” ejaculated Mr. 
Fisher. “Alma is too stupid to be any- 
thing but trustworthy.” 

“Perhaps,” said the detective ironi- 
cally. “Nevertheless, [’ll have another 
little séance with her. But first, is there 
any one else in the building—in charge, 
I mean—that I -haven’t seen?” 

Mr. Fisher looked thoughtful for a 
moment. 

“Have you talked with the superin- 
tendent of the building? He has an 
apartment on the first floor?” 

“No,” replied Gaffney. “Let’s have 
him up. While you’re getting him, I'll 
phone my office and put a couple of my 
men on the job. We don’t want any 
publicity if we can help it. If these 
cutthroats get wind that the police are 
on their trail, they might grow des- 
perate and—well—” 

Mr. Fisher frowned at the unspoken 
insinuation. 

“Well, they won’t!” Gaffney assured 
him comfortingly. “Where’s your tele- 
phone?” 

Mr. Fisher led the way back into the 
library, indicated the telephone on the 
desk and hurriedly left the room. 
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While he was absent, the detective 
talked in a subdued voice into the trans- 
mifter. A chance eavesdropper would 
never have guessed that his quiet, au- 
thoritative words were starting into 
action the smooth, well-oiled mechanism 
of the most infallible man-hunting 
machine in the city. 

When Mr. Fisher returned, the short, 
tocky figure of Mr. Miller, the house 
superintendent, accompanied him. 
The superintendent’s manner was pro- 
foundly solicitous and his eyes glistened 
sympathetically behind his glasses. As 
the two men were introduced, the de- 
tective looked keenly at Mr. Miller. 

“Ah, Mr. Miller,” he began alertly, 
“J suppose Mr- Fisher has acquainted 
with the details of this affair?” 
The superintendent nodded. “As yet 
we have been unable to discover any 
clew except the warning left by the 
kidnapers. Do you know of anything 
that has happened in the building to- 
day that could possibly be connected 
with this transaction?” 

“Nothing,” admitted Mr. Miller. 

“You have not seen Mr. Fisher’s 
little girl at all to-day?” 

“No,” said Mr. Miller. 

“Are your janitor and his wife trust- 
worthy ?” 

“Absolutely!” was his quick reply. 
“And very fond of the little Fisher 
girl.” 

“How do the trades-people get into 
the basement ?” 

“There is a trade entrance leading 
into the basement from the side street, 
just around the corner from the front 
entrance.” 

“Is there no other way they could get 
in or out of the basement ?” 

“None,” replied the superintendent. 

Mr. Fisher interrupted. 

“There’s that alley in the rear which 
runs clear through to the next street,” 
he suggested. “Could any one gain 
access into the basement from that?” 

“Not unless they climbed through a 
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window,” said Mr. Miller. “And the 
basement windows are all barred.” 

“So much for that then,” said the de- 
tective briefly. “But 1 wish you'd stick 
around the building, Mr. Miller, until 
this thing is cleared up.” 

“T will indeed,” replied the superin- 
tendent warmly. “And if there is any- 
thing I can possibly do, don’t hesitate to 
call on me.” 

“Thanks,” 
wearily. 

The superintendent turned to go, but 
as he did so, a little patter of feet an- 
nounced the imminence of Dash. Upon 
seeing the superintendent, he trotted 
over to him and began sniffing at his 
clothes. Mr. Miller paused and reached 
out a friendly hand to pat his head. As 
he did so, a curious exhilaration seemed 
to take possession of the dachshund. 
He leaped up suddenly at the superin- 
tendent with a friendly excitement that 
was almost a frenzy. Mr. Miller, 
somewhat disconcerted by the sudden 
onslaught, stepped back quickly. 

“Dash!” commanded Mr. Fisher im- 
patiently. 

“Well, well, Dash,” supplemented the 
superintendent, not altogether pleased 
with the overwarmth of the dog’s re- 
ception. But Dash, well-bred as he 
was, ignored his master, giving vent 
to sharp little yelps, dashing himself 
against the stocky figure before him, 
while the amazed recipient of these 
demonstrations backed step by step un- 
til he was close against the wall. 

“What’s the matter with the dog? 
Is he mad?” he blurted. 

Mr. Fisher strode across the room 
and tucked his fingers under the dog’s 
collar. 

“He must be mad with grief—like 
the rest of us,” he said. 

Dash, struggling with his master, 
was a picture of quivering ecstasy. 
Whether it was an ecstasy of joy or 
anger was difficult to guess, as his sharp 
yelps had changed to whimpers of 
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thwarted desire. 
Fisher seen. the 
queerly. 

Mr. Miller straightened his coat and 
hurried toward the door leading into 
the hall. The little incident seemed 
to have had a disagreeable effect upon 
him, but he endeavored to shrug it off 
nonchalantly as he made his exit. 

“Guess the dog is pretty upset,” he 
agreed. ‘Well, I'll trot along. And 
remember, call on me if I can do any- 
thing.” 

As he passed through the door lead- 
ing into the private hall, Mr. Fisher re- 
leased his hold on Dash’s collar, and to 
his amazement, the dog seized the op- 
portunity to spring through the aper- 
ture close upon the heels of the depart- 
ing superintendent. A_ second later, 
the two men heard the outer door of 
the apartment close with a bang, and a 
series of staccato yelps indicated that 
the dachshund had been frustrated in 
his attempt to follow Mr. Miller. 

“Fool dog!” muttered Mr. Fisher. 
“Now then, Gaffney a 

But the detective was again standing 
in that odd attitude of his, apparently 
lost in thought, his eyes fastened on 
the door through which Mr. Miller had 
just vanished. 

“Tell me,” he said irrelevantly, strok- 
ing his chin with his right thumb and 
forefinger, “is your dog fond of that 
man?” 

“Yes, very,” replied Mr. Fisher im- 
patiently. “But,” he began dryly, 
when the detective cut in impatiently : 

“Now, just a minute! Has Dash 
‘ever acted toward him as he did just 
now ?” 

“Why, no,” admitted Mr. Fisher, “I 
don’t know that I’ve ever seen him be- 
have as impolitely to anyone.” 

“He has no reason to dislike Miller?” 

“On the contrary, Miller has been 
consistently fond of Dash, despite the 
fact that with most of our friends he 
has been unpopular.” 


Never before had Mr. 
dachshund act so 
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“T see. How long has Miller held 
this job?” 

“About a year, I believe.” 

“You say he lives on the first floor?” 

ua fa 

“Has he any family?” 

“Just himself and wife.” 

“Is your little girl fond of them?” 

“Very! And they of her.” 

“Hum!” murmured Gaffney non- 
committally. “Just come with me, will 
you?” 

The two strode out into the reception 
hall. Before the apartment door sat 
Dash, his head cocked sideways, his 
eyes fastened on the doorknob. His 
whole attitude was one of eager expec- 
tancy. At the approach of the men, 
he looked alertly up at them, and in 
his soft brown eyes was an expression 
of helpless futility. 

“Good dog!” said Gaffney gravely, 
patting the dachshund on the head. 
Mr. Fisher looked at him queerly. 

“You know, Gaffney,” he suggested 
dryly, ‘my wife is lying in her bed- 
room half unconscious and our only 
child is missing. This all seems pretty 
silly to me. Now 

“Quiet !’ commanded the detective 
sternly. ‘It’s getting dark and we must 
work quick. Follow me and keep your 
head.” Then he quickly raised the 
dachshund in his arms and compressed 
the dog’s head until the sensitive nose 
touched the doorknob. ‘Take a good 
smell of it,” he ordered. The dog 
obeyed him, whimpering softly. ‘‘Now 
then,” said the detective curtly, putting 
the dog down, but retaining a hold on 
his collar, “find Martha!’ 

With these words he suddenly opened 
the door, and, with a bound that nearly 
upset the detective, Dash rushed eagerly 
forth and down the hall, his nails mak- 
ing little clicking sounds as he ran. 
Past the elevator door he led them to 
the stairs, and down they went, flight 
after flight, Dash pulling hard, until 
they reached the street floor, where 
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Dash turned down the long, stone- 
paved, ill-lighted hall. At a door 
marked “I A” he paused, reared him- 
self on his short hind legs and waile 
At the same instant the detective 
pressed the push bell sharply. There 
was no immediate response and he rang 
again. Then the door opened and th 
‘uperintendent peered out. The two 
men pushed past him unceremoniously 
into the still unlighted living room. 

“Oh, it’s you, Mr. Fisher! Come 
right in and [’ll light up!” 

The invitation was superfluous, for 
the two men, accompanied by the fran- 
tic Dash, were already inside, with the 
door closed behind them. Mr. Miller 
pressed the switch, and as he did so 
the detective motioned Mr. Fisher to 
take the dog. The next instant Mr. 
Gaffney’s business-like automatic was 
pointed straight at the breast of the 
amazed and indignant superintendent, 
who was only slightly more amazed 
than Mr. Fisher himself. 

“Ah,” exclaimed the detective pleas- 
antly, “you changed your clothes in a 
hurry. Well, it’s a bit too late for that, 
Mr. Miller. Now, call your wife, 
please!” 

Mr. Miller’s face, which was habitu- 
ally red, was now a deep purple, and his 
eyes bulged with fear and malevolence. 

“What’s this?” he sputtered. “What 
do you mean by forcing an entrance 
into my apartment and threatening 
me?” 

“Call your wife quick!” the detective 
said authoritatively. 

Mr. Miller looked fearfully into the 
muzzle of that steady automatic, gulped 
hard and spoke: 

“Olga!” he called sharply. 
come!’ He was about to add 
thing to the brief command but the de- 
tective thrust the automatic against his 
hest. 

“That’s enough!” he said. 

There were quick steps in the adjoin- 
ing room and Mrs. Miller entered. She 
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was wearing street clothes that ap 
peared to have been donned rather has- 
tily. At sight of the tableau in the 
small living room, she looked wildly at 
her husband. 

“Why—why, Mr. Fisher! Carll 
What’s all this?” Her eyes lighted oa 
the revolver and she placed her hand 
quickly over her mouth to suppress a 
scream. 

“Now, Mr. Miller,” said the detective 
“we did not force an en- 
trance into your apartment. You in- 
vited us to call on you if you could be 
of any assistance to us. You canl 
You can produce the little girl and the 
quicker the better.” 

His words fell with ominous author- 
ity. His shrewd eyes were everywhere 
at once it seemed to the dumfounded 
Mr. Fisher; his threatening presence 
seemed to fill every corner of the little 
room. F 

“Why—I—whatever do you mean? 
Are you crazy?” ejaculated the sur- 
prised superintendent. 

“What do you think we 
wife cried stridently. ’ 

“T havent given the matter any 
thought,” replied Gaffney curtly. “But 
[I warn you that if you do not produce 
Mr. Fisher’s daughter at once, you are 
going to have a pretty sorry time of it.” 

[nvoluntarily they all looked at Dash. 
Mr. Fisher was still holding the strain- 
ing dachshund, who alternately sniffed 
at the floor and whined. Dash looked 
very sad and anxious, eager to be free 
in order to achieve some unvoiced de- 
sire known only to himself. 

“It’s the dog, you see, who is your 
Nemesis,” proceeded Gaffney, “and I 
don’t mind admitting that you would 
probably have gotten away with your 
little game if it hadn’t been for the 
dachshund.” 

Suddenly Dash gave an unexpected 
wrench, and freed himself. Then he 
bolted—not for Mr. Miler, but through 
of the adjoining room. At the 
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same moment, Mr. Miller made for the 
window. Simultaneously, a shot rang 
out! 

“Follow the dog, Fisher!” cried the 
detective, but his advice was not needed. 
Mr. Fisher had already disappeared in 
Dash’s wake. ‘Through the adjoining 
room Dash raced and into a small hall- 
way. At the far end of this he paused 
in front of a closed door and began 
leaping against it, whining in uncon- 
trollable excitement. 

Almost blindly, Mr. Fisher tried the 
door. It was locked! He threw his 
weight against it and the lock gave way 
with a snap. On a narrow cot in the 
room, used apparently for storage pur- 
poses, lay little Martha, dressed in her 
coat and hat, her small figure still as 
death. Before Mr. Fisher could reach 
the bed, Dash was already there, lick- 
ing the still face with joyous devotion. 
Mr. Fisher dragged him off and lifted 
the seemingly lifeless form, fear clutch- 
ing at his heart. 

With the dachshund lashing wildly 
against his legs, he bore the limp form 
into the living room. There chaos met 
his eyes. On the floor at the detective’s 
feet lay the stocky figure of Mr. Miller. 
His wife, weeping hysterically, knelt be- 
side him, twisting an improvised band- 
age tightly over the wound he had re- 
ceived in the leg, while Gaffney ob- 
served them sardonically, the automatic 
still in his hand. 

“Tried to escape,” he explained 
briefly. “Had to plug him in the leg.” 

“They've drugged her!” mumbled 
Mr. Fisher, indicating the unconscious 
child in his arms. 

“Bromides, probably, to keep her 
quiet,” replied the detective. 

Mr. Fisher laid the child tenderly on 
a divan and, without a word, picked up 
the telephone from a nearby table. 

“Give me the Fisher apartment,” he 
said shortly. “That you, Flora? Tell 
Mrs. Fisher the baby’s found. Is the 
doctor there? 


Then tell him to wait, 
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and you come down to Mr. Miller’s 
apartment at once.” 

Dash, his strenuous frenzy spent, 
now lay beside his restored mistress, 
working his long tail like a pump 
handle and licking the unresponsive 
little hands. 

While they waited tensely, no sounds 
came from the incongruous group, save 
the broken sobs of Mrs. Miller and the 
bellowslike puffings of Dash’s over- 
taxed and outraged lungs. 

A moment later, in response to the 
bell, Mr. Fisher picked up Martha and 
carried her to the door. 

‘“She’s all right,” they heard him say 
reassuringly. “Take her up to Mrs. 
Fisher and tell her I'll be with her in 
five minutes.” 

There was a smothered cry from 
Flora. “None of that,” ordered Mr. 
Fisher kindly. “Tell Doctor Judson 
the child is under the influence of some 
opiate and have him look her over. 
No, you stay here, Dash.” 

As Mr. Fisher strode back into the 
room, there was a dangerous glitter in 
his eyes. 

“Now then, Gaffney !” 

It was the district attorney who 
spoke, and, in spite of himself, the 
detective smiled at the contrast between 
this menacing figure and the harassed 
father of ten minutes ago. 

“Perhaps this gentleman will do the 
talking,” suggested Gaffney to the 
inert form on the floor. Mr. Fisher 
saw that the man was perfectly con- 
scious and glaring malignantly at the 
detective. 

As he remained silent Gaffney pro- 
ceeded. “I will then,’ he said, “and 
perhaps you can supply any details that 
I overlook. I don’t know yet just what 
your connection is with this gang of 
bond thieves, that is fortunately at Mr. 
Fisher’s mercy, but, it is very plain that 
you are their tool and a pretty sharp 
one at that. You were only waiting for 
darkness in order to sneak with the 




















little girl out of your convenient back 
alley to some secret rendezvous, and 
your part of the job would have been 
finished.” 

The detective paused, looked for 
some sign from the prostrate man, and, 
receiving none, addressed himself to 
Mr. Fisher. 

“You see, I was pretty sure that the 
baby could not have left the apartment 
house in broad daylight unless there 
had been a confederate inside the house. 
That is how I happened to suspect the 
cook, and I beg the lady’s pardon for 
the suspicion. Frankly, I was stumped 
until the dog—God bless him—gave me 
the clew.” 

Mr. Fisher looked toward the dachs- 
hund gratefully. 

“Well, Dash acted like a perfectly 
normal dog until Miller came into the 
apartment. If you remember, he 
showed no signs of excitement until 
Miller patted him on the head. Then 
Dash began sniffing at his clothing and 
the more he sniffed, the more excited 
he became. I got a hunch. ‘I wonder,’ 
[ thought, ‘if he smells Martha on this 
man? After Dash threw a fit and 
tried to follow Miller I was almost 
sure that my hunch was right. You 
confirmed my suspicions when you said 
that Dash had never acted like that. 

“Our friend here was wise all right. 
Didn’t you notice when he came in here 
that he had on different clothes? He 
wasn’t going to take any more chances 
with your dog. His wife was going to 
sneak your little daughter away as soon 
as it grew dark, They were waiting 
that when we interrupted their 
plans. 

“They had it all worked out quite 
ingeniously. Miller knew it was rain- 
ing and that your little girl would not 
go out. When he saw your nurse and 
dog depart that was the chance he had 
been lookng for. He let himself in 
with his pass-key and if any one had 
accosted him he would have been ready 
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with some sort of excuse about the ice 
box \leaking or something like that. 

“But he found the coast clear. Your 
wife was talking over the telephone in 
the living room and little Martha was 
alone in the nursery. He opened the 
door and just beckoned to the child 
who knew him as a friend, so of course 
she trotted out with him. He’ didn’t 
use the elevator but took a chance on 
the stairs, knowing that he would not 
be likely to run into any one at that 
time. As soon as the child was safe in 
his apartment, he and his wife gave her 
bromides or some other sleeping drug 
in order that her voice might not be 
overheard. 

“Everything would have’ gone 
through on schedule if our friend here 
had taken the dachshund into account. 
Naturally, it never occurred to him that 
Dash might sfmell Martha on his cloth- 
ing. Im fact, he never gave a thought 
to the dog. That’s where he slipped up. 
Perhaps he didn’t think that dachs- 
hunds had much sense, but you never 
can tell about a dachshund.” 

At the close of his long speech, Gaff- 
ney looked down at the figures of the 
superintendent and his wife. Mrs. Mil- 
ler was weeping, but Miller, his face 
purple with rage, glared at the detective. 

“Now, my man,” said Gaffney calmly, 
“are my deductions right? Do I 
qualify as a mind reader?” 

He received the tribute of a sullen 
stare from the superintendent. Mr. 
Fisher rose, and Dash followed, look- 
ing as mournful as if he had committed 
a crime, rather than prevented one. 

“I can’t thank you now,” murmured 
Mr. Fisher, not looking the least bit like 
a prosecuting attorney. “I must get 
back* to my wife at once. But you 
know how I feel about this, Gaffney.” 
He cleared his throat. “I'll write you 
a check and you can fill it in to suit 
yourself.” 

“Huh!” ejaculated Mr. Gaffney gruff- 
ly. “You'd better write one for Dash 
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there. As a detective, he has got me 


beat a mile.” 

Mr. Fisher looked down at Dash with 
moist eyes. Then he glanced at the 
cowering couple. ‘“‘Is it safe to leave 
this precious pair in your charge?’ he 
asked dubiously. 

“Perfectly,” “replied the detective 
with a quiet smile. ‘I’ve got a couple 
of my men outside. Mr, and Mrs. Mil- 
ler will be well cared for, I assure you.” 

“Then you needn’t engage this man 
in any further conversation,” added 
Mr. Fisher grimly. “That shall be my 
special privilege later.” 

“IT shouldn’t wonder,” remarked the 
detective as Mr. Fisher walked to the 
door, “if your former superintendent 
isn’t good for some very interesting in- 
formation about your bond-thieving 
friends.” 

“IT shouldn’t wonder,” agreed Mr. 
Fisher. 

“Don’t worry about the kiddy,” Mr. 
Fisher called over his shoulder. ‘She'll 
be as good as new in the morning.” 
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As he and Dash entered the bedroom 
where Mrs. Fisher lay, with little 
Martha beside her, she started up, but 
uttered no sound except a glad sob as 
she opened her arms to her husband. 

Wandering contentedly back into the 
nursery, the dachshund lay down ‘by 
the little bed in silent meditation. The 
tip of his nose was parallel with the 
head of the crib, and the end of his 
busy tail just reached the foot. He 
was very like a bizarre rug, designed 
for the express purpose of supplying 
little bare knees with a warm spot for 
evening prayers. 

At any rate, he settled himself com- 
fortably and lay in quiet relaxation. 
Perhaps he was remembering the love 
and admiration in his master’s eyes 
when last they had rested on him. Per- 
haps he was thinking that now, having 
distinguished himself, he would be 
taken into the heart of Mrs. De Lancey 
Freeman and her friends. Or, perhaps, 
he was merely wondering if dinner 
weren’t rather late. Who knows? 
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WOMAN SAYS 


CLOTHES CAUSED SHOOTING 


BECAUSE she coveted the finer clothing that Mrs. Alice Hammock possessed, 
Goldie Sturgill shot her friend and took the clothes, the authorities at 


Whitesburg, Kentucky, declare. 


The two young women, according to Mrs. 


Hammock’s story, had started to walk from Andover, West Virginia, the eight 


miles to Miss Sturgill’s home in the mountains of Kentucky. 


While they were 


on a lonely road Miss Sturgill shot Mrs. Hammock, without warning, in the back. 
Mrs. Hammock ran, and her false friend called to her to return, declaring 


that she would shoot again unless the wounded woman halted. 
Hammock approached her, pleading with the girl not to harm her. 


In terror Mrs. 
While her 


victim was kneeling on the ground before her Miss Sturgill fired five shots, two 


of which took effect. 


Then the envious girl seized the clothes, which Mrs. 


Hammock carried in a parcel and, leaving her friend by the roadside, fled. 
Mrs. Hammock dragged herself a mile to the cabin of a mountaineer, to 


whom she related the above story. 


Later Miss Sturgill was apprehended at her home. 


In her cabin were 


several dresses and pairs of shoes and stockings which Mrs. Hammock identified 
as hers. 
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Author of **The Wrong Face,’’ e 
SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


WHILE Sergeant John Barry of the homicide bureau is paying an unofficlal call upon Professor 


Semyonoy, a celebrated chemist, 


interested in the solution of crime, 


a shot is fired in the bouse. 


Upon investigation the two men find Miriam Vane, a portrait painter, lying at the foot of her 
easel, shot through the heart. Sergeant Craig arrives from headquarters to take charge of the case, 
and he and Barry interview the other tenants the house: Patricia Sharrow, a bobbed-haired 
writer, Henry Griswold, a grouchy real-estate man, and Gordon Ladd, a young artist. Miss 
Sharrow, nervous but composed, admits to a very scant acquaintanceship with the murdered 
woman; Griswold, an avowed woman hater, disclaims any fair-hand knowledge of the artist, but 
Gerdon Ladd admits that he was in love with her, that he saw Griswold come out of her apartment 


a short time before the shot was fired, and afterward talked with 


CHAPTER 


CAT 


V. 
AND MOUSE, 


HE moment was too tense and 
the possible issue too impor- 
tant, Sergeant Barry felt, to 
give his colleague, appointed 
though he was from headquarters with 
charge of the case, an opportunity now 
to interrupt, so without a glance at 
Craig he demanded coolly of the almost 
distraught young artist before him: 
“That being the case, Mr. Ladd, tell 
us the truth of what ‘happened last 
night. Why did you go halfway up 
the flight of stairs leading to Mrs. 
Vane’s apartment if you saw her in the 
hall talking to some one you dislike ?” 
“T don’t dislike Griswold except on 
principle,” Gordon Ladd responded 
more mildly. “I—I’ve said too much, 
[ know, but the thought of his possible 
insinuations made me see red! I can’t 
expect either of you to be connoisseurs 
of painting, but if you’ve seen any of 
r portraits, even the one before which 
she—she was found, you'll have sensed 
without realizing it, the deviltry, the 
alluring, ridiculing mockery which 


her himself in the hallway. 


lurks in it. There was something of 
that in her nature, virtuous and ador- 
able as she was. have been her slave, 
worshiped her ever since we met in 
Paris, and although she never encour- 
aged me exactly, any more than she did 


the other men, she never decisively 
killed my hopes that some day she 
would become my wife. That was 


why, just at the time that a modest suc- 
cess in my work seemed within my 
reach, that I gave up everything abroad, 
and followed her to America.” 


“Come to the point, Mr. Ladd.” 
Barry suggested more gently in his 
turn. “You admit that up to the last 


few days she permitted attentions ?” 
“She never permitted them; she just 
laughed at them in a teasing sort of 
way that wasn’t exactly prohibitive, and 
told me that I was a foolish boy. She 
didn’t like my haying rented this vacant 
apartment in the same house with her, 


though. Not because of her reputa- 
tion, she never gave a fig for what 
people thought of her, although Til 


swear she was as good as gold, but her 
brilliant, independent temperament had 
made her always contemptuous of pub- 








lic opinion.” The young man paused, 
and his face darkened again. “I fan- 
cied that her displeasure at the close 
proximity of my studio lay in the fear 
that I, a comparative unknown, should 
bore her with too assiduous attentions 
in the midst of her newly won success; 
that is, I fancied so until I witnessed 
the behavior of this fellow Griswold!” 
He halted as though afraid of again 
saying too much, but Barry prompted 
him with a touch of sternness in his 
manner. 
“Go on, 
Griswold?” 
“Nothing that I actually know except 
that he, too, was a frequent caller upon 
Mrs. Vane. I have seen him enter and 
leave her apartment often, but never 
met him; he only called when she hap- 
pened to be alone, I think.” Once more 
the young artist was choosing his words 
with care. “To-night, when I came in 
and ascending to my floor, glanced 
up to see her evidently taking leave of 
him, I decided, as I told you, to pay a 
brief call upon her myself.” 
“Wait a minute, Mr. Ladd. You 
saw Mrs. Vane taking leave of Mr. 
Griswold; did you hear what was 


Mr. Ladd! What about 


touch of hauteur. “I am not in the 
habit of listening to conversations not 
meant for my ears.” 

“Their manner, You must 
have observed their attitudes!” Barry 
exclaimed with added dominance in his 
tones. “Mr. Ladd, this is no time for 
social ethics! What did you see?” 

“Mrs. Vane seemed bantering her 
departing guest in her usual gay man- 
ner, and he was glowering at her in a 
resentful fashion. The moment he had 


then. 


disappeared up the stairs and before 
Mrs. Vane had had an opportunity to 
turn and reenter her own apartment J 
called to her, and—and went up to her.” 
His tone had been more and more un- 
certain, and now he hurried on: “I 
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begged for five minutes of her time, 
but she snubbed me laughingly, and I 
returned here. I don’t know whether 
one minute or five passed before 1 
heard the policeman banging below and 
went and let him in.” 

There was silence for a moment, 
while Sergeant Craig made no effort to 
enter the examination, and Barry eyed 
the young man before them very 
gravely. At length the more experi- 
enced official spoke: 

“Mr. Ladd, you have not told us al! 
the truth! What happened between 
those two on the stairs which made 
you rush up to Mrs. Vane, only to be 
repulsed ; if you were repulsed! If you 
were not with her, in her studio, when 
the deadly shot was fired!” 

At the unexpected accusation the 
young man shrank bank, then sprang 
from his chair. 

“This is what you call the third de- 
gree, isn’t it? You've got to attach the 
—the murder to some one, I suppose, 
and so I am to be the goat?” 

“By no means! There are reputa- 
tions on the force for fair play and 
true results of which we are as jealous 
as any of you may be in your profes- 
sion, Mr. Ladd!” Barry also had risen. 
“You must realize the strong circum- 
stantial case against you, but I do not 
think you are guilty.” 

“What!” exploded Craig, and the 
young artist started forward, but 
Barry waved him sternly back, and 
continued : 

“Do you know why? Because ever 
since this interrogation was started, in 
spite of the damaging admissions you 
made against yourself, you have delib- 
erately equivocated and evaded, and | 
think I know the reason.” Barry’s tone 
softened and deepened. “I believe you 
did care for Mrs. Vane, honorably and 
sincerely, and it is for that very fact 
that I ask you to tell us the truth now. 
You cannot harm the dead nor bring 
them back to life, but you can help to 














avenge their defenseless murder. What 
is it of which you have been afraid to 
speak ?” 

For an instant the young man hesi- 
tated, and then sinking once more into 
his chair, he buried his face in his 
hands. Graig moved impatiently, but 
sarry made an imperative sign to him, 
and in silence they waited. © 

At last Gordon Ladd raised his head, 
and upon his white, set face there was 
written implacable resolve. 

“You win, Sergeant Barry! I would 
die myself before I would willingly 
rake up anything against the memory 
of the woman I loved, even though she 
had played mercilessly with me, only to 
turn me down irrevocably in the end, 
but there’s some mystery about this 
whole thing that I don’t understand, 
and it may in a way have some bearing 
upon the manner of her death. No 
breath of scandal has ever touched her; 
{[ have known her and most of her 
friends in Paris for nearly three years, 
and, although she studied hard in her 
spasmodic, erratic way, she never at- 
tained anything like the vogue over 
there which has been accorded her here, 
and had few orders for portraits. Nev- 
ertheless, she must have had some 
source of income, for her studio was 
luxurious—almost palatial compared 
to this—and her charity work and fits 
of idleness which she indulged in later 
were alike unremunerative.” 

“And Mr. Vane?” Barry suggested. 

The young artist flushed. 

“She never mentioned him, except to 
say that she was a widow, and I gath- 
ered that he must have died several 
years ago in America.” He paused. 
“{ have always been aware that Mrs. 
Vane was a few years my senior, but 
what difference does that make to a 
man in love? I asked no questions, I 
knew and cared for her as she was.” 

“Yet in reality you knew nothing 
about her or her antecedents?” Barry 
pursued. 
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“Nothing except that she was of gen- 
tle birth and breeding—one could have 
told that at a word, a glance—and I 
think she came from somewhere in 
the West. She never discussed the 
past, and I found it equally uninterest- 
ing; the future was all that I cared 
about.” 

His voice broke, and Sergeant Barry 
waited a moment before asking: 

“Why did Mrs, Vane return to 
America last autumn?” 

Gordon Ladd shrugged. 

“A whim of hers, we all thought; we 
would not have been surprised had she 
announced her departure for China. 
There was nothing—nothing definite 
between us twg you know; I was sim- 
ply one of many who were permitted 
to adore her at a distance. The rest 
forgot, but I didn’t; I followed her to 
New York, and when I found that stc- 
cess had crowned her bizarre talents 
and yet she was living in this—this 
hovel, I was amazed beyond words! 
In the artistic colony in Paris false 
conventions are unknown, and when I 
discovered that this studio here was 
vacant I took it just so that I might be 
near her, even though she still laughed 
at my wooing. Then—then I began 
to notice this man Griswold.” 

His voice. had hardened perceptibly 
on the last words, arid Barry remarked: 

“If the report we get on him tallies 
with his own account of himself, he is 
a highly respectable member of so- 
ciety.” 

“Oh, I know all about him! All any- 
body knows, I mean; I’ve looked him 
up,” Ladd cried defiantly. “What I 
want to know is this: why is he living 
hidden away in a cheap, makeshift 
studio building like this, a man with 
all his money? Why was she, a bril- 
liant artistic success, coritent even for a 
day in such surroundings after the lux- 
ury which had always been hers? Why 
did he—reputedly a confirmed woman 
hater—cal! upon her, and why did she 





. 





eed 








even permit or tolerate his acquain- 
tance, she who was accustomed abroad 
to the society of notable men? Ever 
since shortly after I established myself 
here on my return to this country in 
May, I have asked myself these ques- 
tions until I have gone almost mad!” 

“Why did you not ask her?” 

“I did, but she always put me off; 
told me he was an American type that 
she had almost forgotten, and that he 
amused her. A week ago I couldn’t 
stand it any longer; I proposed to her 
for the last time, and when she laughed 
at me as usual, | must have lost my 
head and gone a bit too far, for she 
told me seriously at last that she would 
never be my wife.” 

Gordon Ladd paused, his clenched 
hands tightening until the knuckles 
showed white. “I kept away from her 
after that until to-night, when I came 
in as I told you and saw her bidding 
him ‘good night’ on the landing 
above. There’s no love lost between 
them, I could swear to that! She was 
jeering at him, and if ever hatred 
looked out of a man’s eyes, it looked 
out of his, yet somehow the sight drove 
me wild! When his door had closed 
and he was out of the way, I rushed up 
to her; I don’t know what I said, I 
must have been crazed with the mystery 
of it all. I do remember, though, quite 
distinctly, that she turned on me in a 
cold fury, forbade me ever to address 
her again, and entering her apartment, 
shut the door in my face! 

“TI descended, let myself in here almost 
mechanically, and dropped into that 
chair you're sitting in now, sergeant. 
I’d hoped somehow up to that minute, 
and I felt as though the world had 
crashed down about my ears. Then | 


became dully aware of a real crashing 
and banging below, and after a time I 
went down, and let in the policeman. 
That is thé truth, all of it, except the 
“est that you already know.” 

After his voice ceased there was si- 
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lence again, and then Craig cleared his 
throat awkwardly. 

“There's one little point, sir, that I’d 
like to have you make plain,” he re- 
marked. “Did Mr, Griswold see you?” 

“] don’t think so.” Gordon Ladd 
turned to the second sergeant somewhat 
wearily. “I’ve never spoken a word 
to the man, nor to my knowledge en- 
countered him squarely in my life.” 

“And when Mrs. Vane shut the door 
in your face last night, did she slam 
it?” went on Craig. 

“She did not close it loudly, if that 
is what you mean, but most emphati- 
cally, nevertheless.” The ghost of a 
smile flitted over the young man’s wan 
face. “I heard the lock click viciously 
in my very ears as I turned away. It 
was nothing like a _ revolver shot, 
though, I could swear to that!” 

“Did you hear anything more from 
her apartment?” Craig glanced signifi- 
cantly at his colleague. 

“Nothing,” the artist replied. “Noth- 
ing more from anywhere except the 
thunder of the passing storm, and then 
the policemen below.” 

Craig was settling back in his chair, 
with a gesture to Barry, when the lat- 
ter stepped forward. 

“Mr. Ladd, as I understand it, your 
apartment here is a replica of the one 
just above, studio and all. Have you 
any objection to showing us about?” 

“Not at all.” There was no trace of 
surprise in Gordon Ladd’s leaden tones. 
His passion and grief seemed alike to 
have given place to an exhaustion as 
mental and spiritual as it was physical, 
but he turned obediently and led the 
way to the studio. In contrast to that 
of the dead woman’s, it was hung with 
rare tapestries and furnished as luxuri- 
ously as that of a social dilettante, yet 
its easel, upon which stood an unfin- 
ished landscape, and the carved refec- 
tory table, carelessly covered with paint 
tubes and smeared cloths, showed it to 
be a workroom no less than hers. 














“You have no model throne nor pe- 
culiar bright light, such as there is in 
the studio above,” Barry remarked. He 
had advanced to the table, and stood 
eying the palette closely and the tubes 
of paint. 

“No; as I go in only for landscapes, 
I employ no models, and I do not need 
the blue-rayed light, for I do not work 
in colors at night,” Ladd explained per- 
functorily. “Mrs. Vane has a skylight, 
but my ceiling forms the floor of her 
studio, you see, so I must depend on 
the light from that row of windows 
over there. It is not very satisfactory, 
but as I told you, I chose this place 
merely to be near her, and I doubt that 
I shall ever take a brush in my hand 
again.” 

“What color do you call this?” Barry 
picked up a tube, and squeezing a bit of 
its contents on the palette, he indicated 
the blotch of reddish brown. 

“Burnt sienna,” responded the artist 
promptly. “I seldom use.it—you can 
see there was none on the palette be- 
fore—but I always keep a full assort- 
ment of colors on hand. It is odd you 
should have asked me about that!” 

“Why?” demanded Barry quickly, 
for the young man’s tone had tensed 
with some sudden emotion. 

“Well, it is just a trivial matter, but 
over a week ago—the last time, in fact, 
that Mrs. Vane and I had a chummy 
little talk in her studio—I advised her 
to use more burnt sienna with the seal 
brown to get the proper effect of the 
wood on the staircase in that portrait 
she was doing of Mrs. Vansittart, the 
one before which her—her own body 
was found to-night.” 

Barry replaced the tube reflectively 
on the table as Craig, with an evident 
effort to emulate his colleague, picked 
up one of the bottles and sniffed it 
speculatively. 

“That’s turpentine,” Ladd remarked, 
and his voice had sunk again to a dull 
apathy. “It is impossible to paint in 
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oils without it. Have you seen enough 
here, gentlemen ?” 

“You have not done much work 
lately, Mr. Ladd?” Barry’s rising in- 
flection made the statement a question, 
and the artist shrugged. 

“Not for the past week. As 
see, the paint is dry upon my picture. 
After what I have told you, you could 
scarcely expect me to be in the frame 
of mind for creative effort.” 

But Sergeant Barry seemed not to 
have heard. Instead; he had strode 
over to the row of windows and raised 
one of the shades. In the faint glow 
from the street lamp below the ugly, 
skeleton outlines of the fire escape 
showed like fleshless ribs, and across 
the narrow strip of vacant ground the 
blank, solid outline of the empty house 
reared itself against the lesser dark- 
ness of the still overcast night sky. 

“This fire escape runs down to a 
narrow court beside the shop and up 
to the studio above, does it not?’ he 
asked. 

“T believe so. It has been a source 
of annoyance in partially obstructing 
the light; that is all I ever thought 
about it,” Gordon Ladd responded 
“T am under the impression 
that a railed walk runs along one side 
of the skylight of the studio above to 
the house wall, and the fire escape is 
continued on to the roof, but I have 
never investigated.” 

“It’s funny about this turpentine,” 
Craig still stood by the table. “It’s 
used as a cleaning fluid, isn’t it? Seems 
to me I’ve smelt that odor somewhere 
else in this house to-night.” 

“Naturally the studio above is per- 
meated with it.” Barry turned away 
from the window and let the shade 
drop. “Mr. Ladd, if you'll just show 
us through the rest of your apartment 
now, we won't trouble you any more 
to-night.” 

The young man switched off the 
studio lights and led them through the 
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bath and dressing room to a bedroom, 
which, in contrast to the other rooms, 
was almost spartan in its simplicity, 
yet each piece of furniture was a work 
of art in itself, and bare as it was, the 
chamber seemed richer even than the 
luxurious living room and studio. 

Gordon Ladd opened wide the door 
leading into his kitchenette. 

“T seldom use this except for infor- 
mal suppers,” he remarked. “You may 
observe that the bolts on the door lead- 
ing into the hall are fastened here from 
the inside. Is there anything further 
that I can show you?” 

Craig appeared to be uncertain, but 
Barry thanked the artist for his for- 
bearance, and bade him good night. In 
the hall once more, Craig produced a 
handkerchief and wiped his brow. 

“Well, John, we've a nice mess to 
report at headquarters!” he announced 
in a low tone, that the policeman on 
guard might not shear. “Here’s a 
woman shot dead, and every last ten- 
ant in the house except the professor 
seems mixed up in it somehow, though 
every one of them have lied and 
peached on the rest! Who the devil 
was this Miriam Vane, anyway? 
Where did she come from, and what 
were the rest of them to her?” 

“I think we can guess what Ladd 
was,” Barry whispered, as he led his 
colleague up the stairs once more. 
“Just an idealistic young fool who let 
her play with him like a cat with a 
mouse to please her vanity, and then 
kicked him out when he became incon- 
venient. He may have killed her, but 
I don’t think so; I think he would have 
adored the woman he thought she was, 
and protected her with his last breath.” 

“*The woman he thought she was!’ ” 
repeated Craig, pausing on the stairs in 
his astonishment. “Then what man- 
ner of woman was she?” 

“When we know that, Bob, 


” 


Barry 


replied very gravely, “we'll know who 
killed her, and why!” 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE BULLET HOLE. 





WHat are we going upstairs again 

for?” demanded Craig. “It’s all 
right for you, John, to putter about 
as much as you please, and I'll be 
thankful for any hints you can give me 
later, but I’ve got to make my report 
at headquarters, and it’s getting on to- 
ward morning.” 

“You're not going to rouse up old 
Griswold again, then, and ask him why 
he lied about his acauaintance with 
Mrs. Vane?” Barry bent a quizzical 
glance upon the younger sergeant. 

“T am not,” the other announced with 
decision. “We have young Ladd’s 
word for it that Griswold lied, but 
neither of them were under oath. 
They’re both under guard, and in the 
morning we’ll have them down on the 
carpet, and get the truth out of them. 
The way I look at it, ’twould be a 
waste of time to tackle the old grouch 
now.” 

“That’s* a good idea,” approved 
Barry. “And while you are about it, 
you might find out what time little Miss 
Sharrow goes out, and let the professor 
know. I fancy he'll be waiting to 
hear.” 

Craig stared. 

“Oh, yes, I forgot that note you 
slipped under his door. You said some- 
thing about porch climbing and chem- 
istry. You’re not putting anything 
over on me, John?” 

“No.” Barry smiled. “There’s not 
much difference between climbing 
porches and fire escapes when you get 
to be his age, I imagine. And we can’t 
take a chance at having the janitor, if 
he returns, or the scrubwoman, Mrs. 
McGrath, seeing our eminently respec- 
table foreign friend breaking into the 
apartments of his fellow tenants by 
way of their entrance doors, provided 
he could do so. [ll put the men on 
guard outside wise, so that they won't 














kick up a rumpus if they see him, like 
a modern Santa Claus, perambulating 
the fire escape with his white whiskers 
waving in the early morning breeze. 
That note simply asked him to get into 
the other apartments when he was sure 
the occupants were gone, and search 
for traces of a certain chemical com- 
pound,” 

“But we’d only just left Miss Shar- 
row’s apartment; we hadn’t seen either 
Griswold’s or Ladd’s then!” Craig ex- 
claimed beneath his breath. ‘You don’t 
suspect her, John!” 

“Am I likely to suspect the cats in 
the alley?” Barry retorted, and quickly 
amended the remark, “I admit that 
simile isn’t a courteous one, but the 
worst thing a detective can do on a case, 
Bob, is to jump to conclusions. I'd 
seen and examined two other apart- 
ments, remember; the professor’s and 
the one in which the murder took place. 
Granted that we leave Professor 
Semyonov out of it, I’d seen the studio 
in which Mrs. Vane was killed, and so 
had Boyle and the precinct detectives 
and the medical examiner.” 

“And so had I,’ observed Craig 
stoutly. “Mrs. Vane was apparently 
shot with a small-caliber pistol; there 
was no chemical business about it.” 

“Exactly.” Barry smiled again, but 
a trifle dryly. “Perhaps you are right. 
Nothing more can be done till morn- 
ing, and the case is in your hands. I 
don’t want to butt in, Bob.” 

“You're not!” the junior sergeant 
hastened to assure him in some alarm. 
“Of course this is a great chance for 
me, but I can’t be everywhere at once, 
and I'll have my hands full with Ladd 
and Griswold at headquarters. While 
I’m there, if that janitor should happen 
to show up, and the McGrath woman 
comes, you might kid them along for 
me, and get what you can from them, 
providing you’re in the neighborhood 
with nothing to do.” 


“T will, unless I’m called to head- 
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quarters myself on some other job,” 
Barry promised. “Go on and make 
your report, Bob. I'll be getting home 
for a couple of hours’ snooze myself 
in a few minutes, but I think I'll stop 
first and chin for a while with Doane, 
here; we used to be attached to the 
same precinct, you know.” 

The grateful Craig said “good night” 
and hurried away, while big Doane, the 
policeman on guard in the hallway out- 
side the door of the dead woman’s 
apartments, gaped his astonishment. 
He knew Sergeant Barry well by repu- 
tation in the department, but assuredly 
they had never been attached to the 
same precinct, nor did the policeman 
know how his brilliant superior had 
even learned his name. 

Barry waited until the younger ser- 
geant’s footsteps had died away on the 
pavement in the quiet night air, and 
then he turned to the guard. 

“Doane, do you know who I am?” 

“Yes, sergeant,” the other replied 
with visible respect. 

“V’ll take personal responsibility be- 
fore the chief for infringement of 
rules, if there are any, and you may 
have heard that I keep my word?” 

“T’ve heard that and a lot more, ser- 
geant!” the admiring policeman ex- 
claimed. ‘We all know what you did 
in the Bronson murder and the Merri- 
vale case!” 

“That’s all right,” Barry interrupted 
him quickly. “I take it that your or- 
ders to-night, Doane, are to keep guard 
outside the apartment here in which 
the woman was shot, unless you hear 
any suspicious sound within, or see 
something which you think should be 
investigated. Is that sor” 

“Right, sir,” Doane responded in a 
brisk, businesslike tone. 

“Very good. You're going to see and 
hear something suspicious within five 
minutes, and that something is going to 
Understand ?” 

Doane replied. 


be me! 


“| don't, 62," “But 








what you say goes. You mean you 
want to have another look around the 
place? I’ve orders not to let anybody 
in, but as long as you're taking the re- 
sponsibility, the lock is smashed, and 
I can’t see every shadow in this dark 
hall.” 

“You needn’t go as far as that,” 
Barry remarked. ‘Come in, too, if you 
like, and look about with me. I just 
want to examine something which puz- 
zled me before, and I won’t be long.” 

“Not if you’re going into that studio, 
sergeant, and hit up that bright light, 
for the boys-on guard in the street 
might see it, and I’d better be here to 
explain,” Doane observed. “Go as far 
as you like, sir.” 

Barry pushed open the broken door, 
which swung drunkenly on its hinges, 
and entering the perfumed, littered liv- 
ing room, he found his way to the wall 
switch, and turned on the opalescent 
lamps. The daintily carved furniture 
and heaps of embroidered cushions had 
been thrust back against the wall, evi- 
dently by the precinct detectives in their 
search for clues, the most important 
of which in their eyes would, of course, 
be the weapon of murder. 

The little writing desk was open, its 
profusion of papers scattered on the 
floor, and the drawers of an almost 
priceless Chinese cabinet had _ been 
forced. Approaching the latter, Barry 
observed that its contents were mainly 
scraps of drawing paper, on_which tiny 
figures had been scrawled, each with a 
few deft lines, and picking one up he 
whistled softly. It was a miniature 
caricature, cruel in its sharply defined 
character delineation, of pompous, 
good-natured Theodore Vansittart, 
husband of the woman whose unfin- 
ished portrait stood on the easel in the 
studio. Glancing over the others, 
Barry found like caricatures of several 
people prominent in the social and po- 
litical life of the city. To the precinct 


men they had meant nothing more than 
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the mere uncompleted sketches of an 
artist, but the sergeant knew what a 
find they would have been for the re- 
porters, and what a storm they would 
have created. 

He gathered up as many as he could 
discover into a packet, and fastened it 
with a silken cord from one of the 
cushions, meaning to see that they 
reached headquarters for safe-keeping 
until one of Mrs. Vane’s relatives ap- 
peared to claim her property. He was 
turning away from the cabinet when 
he noticed something which it was ob- 
vious that the local detectives, as well 
as Craig, had overlooked; a_ small 
compartment at the top, with a handle 
formed by a tiny, red-gold dragon, had 
remained undisturbed. Its counterpart 
on the other side of the cabinet was a 
mere blind, but a drawer pulled care- 
lessly out too far on this side revealed 
the presence of a receptacle within. 

Barry tugged at the little dragon, 
but it was immovable, the single, gilt 
eye above its snoutlike nose seeming 
to wink mockingly at the futility of 
his efforts. Something about that eye 
and the curious formation of its sogket 
gave the sergeant a sudden inspiration, 
and, taking a blunt pencil from his 
pocket, he pressed sharply upon the 
globule of gilt as upon a bell button. 

Instantly the dragon turned inward 
as upon a spring, the front of the com- 
partment dropped forward on noise- 
less, unseen hinges, and the interior of 
the small, secret space was exposed. 

Mentally congratulating himself that 
Doane had elected to remain outside, 
Barry drew forth the contents of the 
compartment in both hands and carried 
it carefully to a small table, the sur- 
face of which was fortunately clear 
save for a tenuously twisted electrolier, 
and spread it out before him. It was 
evident enough at last that somewhere 
beneath the hard, surface brilliancy and 
devilishly clever, bitter humor of the 
dead woman there had lurked a hu- 




















manly sentimental regard for episodes 
in her life that had vanished from the 
sophisticated present. For there, be- 
neath his hands, were clearly mementos 
of the past, the foolish, faded objects, 
meaningless to any one else, which 
every woman treasures until memory 
ceases to have value. 

A faded blue satin ribbon, stiff and 
yellowed at the edges, held a knot of 
crumbling, brown sprigs which must 
once have been flowers; a torn scrap 
of real lace, discolored now, too rich 
in quality for a graduation dress, but 
it might have been a bit of a bridal 
veil or christening robe once upon a 
time; a lock of short, curling hair, 
matted and red-brown, a battered gold 
locket without initial or inscription, an 
empty cartridge of .44 caliber, and a 
small snapshot, alike faded and dis- 
colored, and half torn across, as though 
some one had started to destroy it. 

That was all; not a single letter or 
document, not a scrap of writing. 
Barry stared at the strangely assorted 
collection before him, the sole gleanings 
of time which the woman now so mys- 
terioulsy dead had elected to preserve 
from the past, and that sinister, empty 
cartridge seemed to reach out and hold 
his attention to the exclusion of every- 
thing else. Had the bullet which it 
must once have contained found the 
mark for which it was intended? By 
whose hand had it been fired, and what 
had it to do with Mrs. Vane? She, 
too, had met her death by means of a 
single shot! 

With an effort he thrust the fruitless 
conjecturers from his mind, and taking 
up the faded snapshot, he examined it 
closely. Its faint lines showed the fig- 
ure of a tall, slender girl clad in a 
light-colored gown, which made it stand 
out against what appeared to be a mass 
of shrubbery in full leaf. At her side, 
and reaching to above her knee, was 
a blurred object resembling a huge dog, 
but the outlines were so indistinct that 
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its breed could not be determined. The 
little unmounted picture was rumpled 
and creased, and, as the detective 
turned it over in his hands, he saw a 
word or two in faint pencil marks 
scrawled upon the back. They had evi- 
dently at some later date been scratched 
out with a pen, and so sharply that the 
point had dug into the paper, but even 
that must have been several years pre- 
viously, for the ink had yellowed. 

The girl’s slender figure did not re- 
semble the splendid, sensuously full 
lines of the body of Mrs. Vane, save in 
its height, and the face was an indis- 
tinguishable blur, but on a sudden in- 
spiration Barry rose, still carrying the 
picture, and going into the studio from 
which the body of the dead woman had 
been so shortly removed, he turned on 
the brilliant light within the reflector. 
Then he drew from his pocekt small, 
but powerful, microscope. It proved 
of little aid, beyond showing that the 
blurred object by the girl’s side was 
indeed a large dog, but on the reverse 
side the distinction between the pencil 
marks and pen scratches was plainly 
visible, and three words written in a 
round, girlishly unformed hand were 
unmistakably revealed: 

“Mopus would move.” 

That was the inscription which Barry 
read with a puzzled frown, and then his 
brow cleared. The second word was 
impulsively underlined, and ‘“Mopus” 
evidently referred to the dog, whose 
having changed his position at the mo- 
ment the snapshot was taken, would 
account for the blurred outline. 

But who was the girl whose likeness 
Mrs. Vane had preserved for so many 
years, resisting the half-accomplished 
purpose of destroying it, and why had 
she or another at some time in the 
past found jit expedient to scratch out 
those three words? Was it the name of 
the dog or the handwriting which 
formed a link with the past that it had 
been thought best to obliterate? 
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The detective sergeant returned to 
the living room, and, crossing to 
the dead woman’s disordered desk, 
searched for a specimen of her writing. 
It had been thoroughly, if hastily, ran- 
sacked, but at length he came upon 
a brief note signed with the initials: 
M. V. It read merely: 

Mrs. McGratH: Should any one call, 
please tell them not to wait, as I shall not 
be home until late. 

Obviously, it had been a message left 
at some time for the woman who 
cleaned the apartment, and although 
the bold, dashing letters held no re- 
semblance to the characterless penciling 
on the little photograph, Barry put both 
into a spare envelope, and placed them 
carefully in his pocket before returning 
to the studio. There, standing almost 
on the same spot which the body of 
Miriam Vane had occupied in front of 
the easel, he used his microscope to 
scan every inch of the portrait with 
meticulous care. 

Straightening at length, with a very 
grave expression upon his boyish coun- 
tenance, he switched off the glaring 
light in the reflector, leaving only the 
side brackets in the wall glowing softly, 
and crossing behind the portrait, he 
passed the model throne, and went to 
the row of windows. When he raised 
the shade of one of them, the empty 
house beyond the narrow strip of gar- 
den stood out more distinctly than be- 
fore, and a grayish effulgence was 


spreading over the cloudy sky. The 
sultry, summer dawn was at hand. 
Dropping the shade once more, 


Barry turned and reflectively regarded 
the back of the portait upon the easel. 
The huge square of canvas was blank 
except for some numbers scrawled in 
charcoal on the upper, left-hand cor- 
ner, and a small cross in red paint a 
little below the center. For some min- 


utes these enigmatic characters occu- 
pied the close attention of the sergeant, 
then he turned off the last of the lights 
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and left the studio, going directly to 
the outer hall without a second glance 
toward the boudoir and bedroom. 

Big Doan, seated upon the lowest 
step of the staircase, rose hastily and 
saluted. 

“One of the boys came up, sir, to 
find out about the light in that studio, 
but I fixed it with him,” he remarked. 
“Did you find the answer to what was 
puzzling you, sergeant?” 

With an exclamation Barry turned 
and dashed back into the living room. 
In his abstraction, he had forgotten the 
packet of caricatures and the handful 
of strangely assorted mementos scat- 
tered on the little table. Bundling them 
together, he thrust them into his bulging 
coat pockets, and then tried to close the 
secret compatment in the cabinet once 
more, but the method by which the 
spring worked eluded him, and tmpa- 
tiently ‘the desisted in his efforts, and 
left the apartment once more. 

“If I’ve found the answer to what 
was puzzling me, Doane,” he replied, 
“I’ve stumbled on a bigger mystery yet, 
and a blacker one. If I’m not back be- 
fore you are relieved, good luck to 
you!” 

Sarry descended the stairs, nodding 
to the officer on guard outside Gordon 
Ladd’s door, and pausing only to ex- 
plain to the plain-clothes men in the 
street below that the possible sight of 
an elderly, bewhiskered gentleman 
ambling up and down the fire escape 
later need give them no concern, he 
made his way to headquarters. 

There he found that Craig had al- 
ready turned in his report and started 
back for the scene of the murder, and 
the chief was awaiting his own appear- 
ance With ill-concealed impatience. 

“Tt was the devil’s own luck that you 
were on the ground, John!” The offi- 
cial waved the formalities of the de- 
partment in the stress of the moment. 
“That’s why I sent Craig around as 
soon as I heard you were there; I 




















thought it would be good training for 
him to work with you, and that it 
would turn out to be a comparatively 
simple affair, but I’m not sure since his 
report. What do you think yourself?” 

“As to the identity of the murderer, 
sir?” Barry asked cautiously. “I’m on 
the negative side as usual at this stage 
of the game. I’m quite certain that 
several people who might conceivably 
have killed Mrs. Vane did not do it, 
and that lets me out for the moment. 
However, I took it upon myself to do 
a little unofficial investigating: ee 

“Of course! That’s what I expected 
you to do!” the chief interrupted 
eagerly. “The medical examiner hasn’t 
performed the autopsy yet, naturally, 
but from his account of the affair, as 
well as the reports of the boys from the 
local precinct, and Boyle and Craig, it 
appears that the Vane woman was shot 
by some visitor, some one she knew 
well, and that she had no premonition 
of the attack. There’s one queer point 
about the murder that the press is 
bound to pounce on and play up big, 
and yet I can’t see any explanation; I 
thought perhaps you might have some 
idea.” 

“What is that, sir?” Barry’s tone was 
guileless, but there was a certain dry 
quality in it that made the chief eye 
him narrowly from beneath his heavy 
brows. 

“There were no powder marks on 
the woman’s smock, and the medical 
examiner says that the shot must have 
been fired from a distance of several 
feet at least. But unless the murderer 
stopped to put her thumb through the 
palette and the brush beside her other 
hand after she had fallen, Mrs. Vane 
must have been at work on the portrait 
at the moment that she was hit, and 
that means that she was standing or 
sitting squarely before it, within the 
length of the brush of the canvas itself. 
She had not turned away, unless the 
position of the body was changed, the 
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medical examiner is prepared to swear 
to that.” The chief paused. “Now, 
according to Boyle’s report, Professor 
Semyonoy stated that when you and he 
heard the sound of the shot and opened 
his door, he heard footsteps on the 
stairs. If they were those of the mur- 
derer making good his escape, he cer- 
tainly didn’t stop to rearrange the body 
or even place the painting things in the 
woman’s hands. but I don’t take much 
stock in that step on the stairs; there 
was nowhere for the fellow to go un- 
less he was a tenant of the house, with 
you two above, and Boyle yammering 
at the entrance below.” 

Sergeant Barry smiled. 

“The professor and I have a slight 
difference of opinion about the direction 
of the sound of those footsteps; he 
believes that they were coming up, 
while I am quite as certain that they 
were descending,” he said. ‘‘However, 
that’s not the main point. You are 
wrong, I think, sir, though not in the 
way you mean, That step on the stairs 
had everything to do with the murder!” 

“What-t!” The chief sprang from 
his chair. 

“Has any one given you a descrip- 
tion yet of the portrait which Miriam 
Vane was painting when she met her 
death, sir?” asked Barry. 

“Only that it is a picture of Mrs. 
Theodore Vansittart !” 

“Coming down a staircase,” Barry 
finished. “The third step of the stairs 
is just on a level with the artist’s breast 
as she sat on a stool before the easel, 
and there is.a bullet hole in the canvas. 
Miriam Vane was shot through the 
heart by some one on the other side of 
the portrait!” 

CHAPTER VII. 
THE BLANK, 
OR a moment the chief seemed 
about to explode with the mingled 
emotions which consumed him. The 
next, he sank back in his chair, and 
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raised his powerful hands to let them 
fall with a slam upon his desk. 

“A bullet hole through the portrait!” 
he exclaimed. ‘And none of those no- 
account flatfoot dicks, not even the 
medical examiner himself, had eyes to 
see it! The reporters would have 
smoked it out, and had a fine laugh on 
the department if it hadn't been for 
you, John!” 

“Oh, it isn’t so easy to find, sir!” 
Barry expostulated. “1 only discovered 
it myself because—well, because I was 
looking for it, | suppose. Of course 
Sergeant Craig is in charge of the case, 
not 1; but if you will permit me to offer 
a suggestion?” 

“*Suggestion?’” the chief repeated 
with a snort. “You can run the whole 
shooting match after this, and you 
know it! What's the idea?’ 

“A cablegram to Paris, to find out 
everything that is known of the woman 
who called herself ‘Miriam Vane’,” 
Barry replied gravely. “I share your 
doubt about this being a comparatively. 
simple affair, chief; unless I’m greatly 
mistaken, the events which culminated 
in that shot last night began far back 
in a past that the woman now dead was 
only too anxious to bury in oblivion.” 

“Got you there!” “A faint grin lifted 
the chief’s mustache. “I sent a cable 
myself a couple of hours ago that ought 
to bring us all the information they 
have of her over there! But there 
couldn’t have been anything crooked 
in that possible past you speak of, for, 
from the description I’ve had of her 
from those who saw the body, Mrs. 
Vane must have been a striking-looking 
woman, pretty close toa raving beauty ; 
one that wouldn’t be forgotten very 
easily, anyway. “Then she’s made her- 
self into a celebrity with her paintings ; 
that doesn’t look as though she were 
trying to hide, does it?” 

Barry shrugged. 

“I didn’t mean anything necessarily 
‘crooked,’ chief, and it may be that the 
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past was so obscure and spent in such 
a small, out-of-the-way community that 
she did not imagine the brilliant por- 
trait painter, Miriam Vane, would 
ever ‘be connected with it, but no 
woman deliberately destroys all signs 
of her former identity unless she has 
a secret to hide, and I am not? certain 
that a previous tragedy was not linked 
in some fashion with her life. The shot 
which killed her was not the first to 
be involved in her destiny.” 

Before the startled, half-incredulous 
eyes of his superior, Sergeant Barry 
spread out upon the desk the meager, 
incongruous assortment of mementos 
that he had retrieved from the Chinese 
cabinet, and explained how a chance 
experiment had placed them in his pos- 
session, 

“The ribbon and the dried flowers, 
the scrap of lace, the hair and the 
locket, why, I suppose every woman 
treasures just such things the world 
over,’ commented the chief. “That 
empty cartridge, though; you’re right, 
John. It must have meant something 
mighty serious to her, and we've got to 
find out what that something is. The 
photograph is too faded to be of any 
use as evidence, and whatever was 
written on the back has been scratched 
out long ago.” 

“Look at it through this, sir.” Barry 
offered his microscope. “The penciled 
words beneath the ink scrawl are 
‘Mopus would move.’ Now, as I make 
it out, that refers to the blur beside the 
figure of the girl, which, under the 
glass, resolves itself into a large dog of 
some sort. ‘Mopus’ means ‘moping’ or 
‘gloomy,’ or something of that kind, 
which is an old-fashioned word scarcely 
encountered nowadays, and might give 
us a lead if it’s the dog’s name.” 

“Humph! Not much of a one, I’m 
afraid. That dog must have been dead 
a long time, from the age of the photo- 
graph!” the chief demurred. “How- 
ever, I’ve learned to trust your 
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hunches, John; so go to it. What's 
your program?” 

“To let Craig go ahead with his.’ 
Barry smiled. “It can’t do any harm, 
and may bring out some point that will 
help. He’s going to have both Ladd 
and Griswold down here this morning 
before you, sir, and it may be that you 
can get some dope from them. I'll see 
them later, but meantime, since you’ve 
been good enough to give me an un- 
official hand in this, I’ll go on about my 
husiness, and if I get any results we'll 
let Craig have the benefit of them; he’s 
new to the game, and it’ll put him on 
his mettle.” 

Barry laid the little packet of por- 
trait sketches before the chief for safe- 
keeping, explained what they were, and 
took his leave. It was broad daylight 
when he reached the street, and going 
to his own modest rooms he hastily 
made himself presentable, breakfasted 
at a small restaurant on his way to the 
artistic colony, and, on reaching the 
antique shop, found that a crowd had 
collected before its doors. Boyle’s 
temporary successor, and the _plain- 
clothes men were holding it in check, 
and two of the latter were sharply 
interrogating a surly individual who 
was in the act of unlocking the base- 
ment door, 

At Barry’s approach they greeted 
him, and stepped aside. 

“Are you the janitor of this build- 
ing?” hé asked. 

“I am, Jacob Kedge by name, and 
what business is it of yours?” the other 
replied trutulently, eying the detective 
sergeant up and down. 

“Come inside.” Barry drew him 
within the entrance door, closing it upon 
the gaping knot of curious sightseers. 
“I’m from headquarters, in charge here 
with Sergeant Craig. 1 suppose you 
know that one of your tenants has been 
murdered ?” 

“IT ought to!” Kedge ejaculated. 
“Your men have been badgering me 
6F ps 
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ever since I got back, as though I'd 
done it, and I don’t know anything 
more about it than you do, sir, nor 
half as much I'll be bound!” 
His surliness had abated, 
spoke with an injured air. 
“Are you in the habit of absenting 
yourself from your duties without 
warning to the tenants in your charge 
whenever you feel inclined, Kedge, and 
for as long a period as you have in this 
instance?” Tarry spoke peremptorily. 
“T’ve only been away overnight.” 
The janitor cringed. “I’ve some 
cronies I often go to for a little game, 
and, being a bachelor and the tenants 


and he 


never objecting, I usually stay till 
morning. Five years I’ve had charge 


of this house, and never a complaint 
from the owners yet nor anything gone 
wrong, let alone a—a crime like this]! 
It’s enough to give a body the creeps, 
Mrs. Vane being killed in cold blood, as 
you might say! She was a fine lady if 
ever there was one, generous, and no 
kicks, and different from the queer lot 
you sometimes find down here. It’s 
hard to believe her cold in death—why, 
it’s scarcely twelve hours since I was 
talking to her!” 

“Tell me about it, Kedge,” suggested 
the sergeant invitingly, as he seated 
himself on the lowest step of the stairs 
which led to Ladd’s apartments. “She 
didn’t seem worried, nor afraid of any- 
thing, did she?” 

“Not she!’ Kedge’s manner had 
thawed utterly, now that he was free 
from the bullying he had evidently 
undergone on his return, and he 
seemed only too anxious to talk. “She 
was leaving the entrance here just as 
I came out of the basement, and she 
was as smiling and pleasant spoken as 
you please. I asked her did she want 
to leave any message, just as a matter 
of habit, me knowing I wouldn’t be 
here last night, but she said no, she 
was only going out for a morsel of din 
ner, and would be right back to work. 
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That’s the kind she was, sir, easy and 
friendly, and yet every inch the lady.” 

“And at what time was this?” 

“About seven o’clock, sir. She went 
off in the direction of the Green Bay 
Tea Room, where they serve select lit- 
tle dinners to ladies alone, and that’s 
the last I saw of her. Why anybody 
should want to kill her x 

“Mrs. Vane knew the other tenants 
in the house,” Barry remarked with a 
sudden change of topic. 

“Not that crazy Russian with the 
whiskers, but she sometimes spoke to 
the top-floor tenant, Miss Sharrow, 
when she passed her on the stairs.” 
Kedge’s tone showed plainly, although 
it was respectful enough, that the admi- 
ration he held for the late Mrs. Vane 
did not extend to the other female in- 
habitant of the building. “The young 
gentleman just above was fair crazy 
about her, as you could see with half 
an eye, and Mrs. Vane and Mr. Gris- 
wold seemed to be old friends, from 
even before she came here.” 

“Indeed!” Barry smiled engagingly. 
“It seems to me now that he said 
something about that last night when 
I interviewed him after Mrs. Vane’s 
death was discovered. Didn't they 
come originally from the same city?” 

“I don’t know anything about that.” 
Kedge accepted the proffered cigar, 
and, biting off the end, he put it in his 
pocket with a nice regard for the hall- 
way which he must presently clean. 
“All I know is that Mrs. Vane was 
American, for all she landed here from 
France like that young Mr. Ladd, and 
she’d no more than got settled than she 
sent me upstairs with a note for Mr. 
Griswold, as formal as you please. 
Surprised, he was, too.” 

“Yes, he must have been pleased to 
find that so charming a neighbor was 
an old friend.” Barry’s tone was guile- 
less. “I'll warrant he gave you a big 
tip.” 
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“*Tip!’” The janitor’s repetition 
was as expressive as an oath. “Gris- 
wold—Mr. Griswold, I should say— 
has been here since a year ago last May, 
and I’ve yet to see the color of his 
money, though they say he has a deal 
of it! If you’ve talked to him, sir, you 
may have noticed the green, sallow look 
to him? Well, when I gave him that 
note and he saw the writing on the 
envelope, he jumped and got a little bit 
more green, and then rubbed his chin 
and smiled in that slow way of his. 
At last he opened the note and read it, 
and then he told me, still smiling, to 
tell Mrs. Vane he would do himself 
the honor of calling on her in a few 
minutes. I remembered it because it 
was such a queer, old-fashioned way of 
putting it.” 

“And did he call?” <A trace of eager- 
ness had crept into the sergeant’s voice, 
and Kedge became suddenly wary. 

“How should I know, sir? I deliv- 
ered his message to Mrs. Vane, and 
then went about my business. She was 
a rare fine lady, Mrs. Vane. Have you 
found out who killed her, sir? They 
tell me it wasn’t burglars, and I’ve kept 
this house careful these last five years. 
No one could get in unless one of the 
tenants let them in themselves.” 

“A burglar could come over the 
roofs, I suppose,” Barry observed as if 
to himself. 

Jacob Kedge chuckled. 

“Not unless he was able to step 
across between this and the empty 
house next door!” he retorted. 
“There’s nothing but a tumbled-down 
shed on the other side, and at the back 
a cleared space where they’ve torn 
down three or four old houses and 
excavated to start an office building. If 
anybody once gets in this house, here 
they'll stay !” 

From the sounds without, the crowd 
had become considerably augmented, 
and Barry fancied he caught an echo 
of Craig’s tones among them. He rose, 




















and after a few perfunctorily cordial 
assurances to the janitor he left him 
and ascended to the fifth floor. There 
he clamored upon the apartment door 
with as much boyish exuberance as 
though a good night’s rest instead of 
sternly concentrated analytical work 
lay behind him. 

Professor Semyonoy opened the door 
and laid a quick, warning finger upon 
his lips before he held out a hand in 
formal greeting. Barry was surprised 
to see that he was dressed in a pair of 
rusty-looking old trousers and a dark 
flannel shirt; his bushy white whiskers 
had an unkempt appearance, and his 
indomitably keen eyes were bleared and 
seamed about with tired lines. 

“You have returned earlier than I 
anticipated, sergeant.” He motioned 
for his visitor to enter. “My rooms are 
not yet quite in order, but I am anxious 
to learn if you have made any further 
progress. This is the house cleaner, 
Mrs. McGrath.” 

A stout, elderly woman with strag- 
gling gray hair and pale blotches in her 
ruddy, rather stupid countenance, rose 
hurriedly from her knees beside a 
scrubbing pail near the row of windows 
and took a hesitant step or two for- 
ward. 

“Is it another of the police, sir?” she 
appealed to the professor. “I told the 
little I know, which is nothing at all, to 
the ones downstairs.” 

“IT won't bother you, Mrs. McGrath.” 
Barry smiled upon her with as much 
courtesy as though he were addressing 
the late Mrs. V@ne herself in the flesh. 
“If you will just tell me what hours 
you work here and which of the apart- 
ments in the building you cleaned yes- 
terday, we will not ask you to wait.” 

“I did the same ones I always do, 
and in the same order, sir.” Mrs. Mc- 
Grath began, nervously wiping her 
plump, reddened hands on her apron. 
“This gentleman’s here first, starting at 
half past seven, for he’s always up the 
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earliest. He was already gone yester- 
day when I got here—isn’t that the 
truth, sir?” 

Professor Semyonov nodded affirm- 
atively, and she went on: 

“It was near nine o’clock when I got 
through here, and I went as I always 
do straight down to—to Mrs. Vane’s, 
and made her cup of coffee for her.” 

Mrs. McGrath halted abruptly, and 
Barry’s eyes narrowed as he asked: 

“Did she seem quite as usual? I 
mean, did it strike you that she was 
worried or anxious or anything of that 
sort ?” 

“No, sir; it was just the opposite, 
poor lady!” Ready tears filled the 
kindly, bovine eyes. “I’ve never seen 
her in better spirits. She was in that 
loose thing she wears for painting, but 
it wasn’t her work that was on her 
mind, for she was kind of laughing to 
herself, and when I brought the tray 
to her in the living room she made 
some sort of a little joke. I finished 
cleaning there and went on down to 
Mr. Ladd’s, and to think that I didn’t 
see her again! That I'll never see her 
alive!” 

“Mrs. McGrath!” Barry spoke her 
name peremptorily to stem the rising 
flood of hysteria. “What was the little 
joke about that Mrs. Vane made when 
you brought her coffee to her?” 

“T don’t know, sir; I guess it didn’t 
mean anything very much.” The 
woman’s surprise at the trivial question 
calmed her emotion. “’Twas some- 
thing about birds, but I didn’t rightly 
understand it.” 

A quick glance passed between the 
professor and Barry. 

“ ‘Birds’ ?” 

“Yes, sir.’ Mrs. McGrath stooped 
and picked up her pail. “Just a bit of 
nonsense. She asked me if I’d ever 
made birds sing that wouldn’t sing, and 
when I told her ‘no’ she laughed, and 
told me to try it some time. Of course, 














it was only her little joke, rest her soul, 
for she keeps no birds. I'll be getting 
on now, sir, if you don’t mind; life or 
death, the work’s got to be done, but 
I hope you get the wretch that killed 
Mrs. Vane, for I’ve been scrubbing and 
cleaning these twenty years and never 
a grander lady have I met.” 

After the woman had shuffled off 
down the stairs, there was silence be- 
tween Professor Semyonov and the de- 
tective for a space. 

“You have a saying, an adage—have 
you not, my friend—that little birds 
who can’t sing and won’t sing shall be 
made to sing?” the professor asked at 
last. “I have an idea that perhaps the 
dead lady demanded of some one an 
encore too many.” 

“Blackmail?” Barry paused reflec- 
tively. “With money and fame and the 
highest social recognition at her 
threshold because of her work, what 
need would Mrs. Vane have had to 
resort to such a proceeding now? Her 
only motive could have been revenge, 
professor, and somehow I can not pic- 
ture her as ever having been a woman 
scorned; her personality from all that 
I have learned must have been too im- 
periously compelling, commanding. 
But you found the note I slipped under 
your door? Have you had any oppor- 
tunity to act upon it?” 

“My friend, I do not find opportu- 
nities, I make them.” The elderly Rus- 
sian spread out his hands in the inim- 
itable foreign gesture which he had 
never lost. ‘I was not sleeping when 
you and Sergeant Craig passed my 
door, although my light was out be- 
cause I wished to think, and that I 
can do better in darkness. While you 
were downstairs interviewing young 
Mr, Ladd, I was in the apartment of 
the little Miss Sharrow; then 1 paid 
a surreptitious call on the Griswold 
person, and, following a final examina- 
tion of Mrs. Vane’s apartments, subse- 
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quent to your departure from the build- 
ing, I visited Gordon Ladd. In your 
note you asked me to discover, if pos- 
sible, evidence of the use of turpentine 
or some other remover of pigment 
stains within the last few hours on any 
unlikely object.” 

“Did you succeed, sir?” the detective 
demanded eagerly; but the other was 
not to be hurried in his disclosures. 

“It was fortunate, my friend, that 
in my former efforts to aid your depart- 
ment, | have sometimes come into con- 
tact professionally with minor members 
of it,” Professor Semyonov continued 
blandly. “The policeman on guard 
outside Miss Sharrow’s door happened 
to be an old acquaintance, and it was 
he who helped me to open the small, 
disused skylight in the main hall which 
led to the roof. From there I de- 
scended the fire escape to the window 
of Miss, Sharrow’s studio, and found 
her huddled up in a bare, hard chair 
in a slumber that I fear was not a 
normal one, for a small carton of tablets 
only too well known to me was beside 
her. I went through the entire attic, 
examined the pitifully few garments 
and other things, and found no paint 
or other stains, nor any eradicator save 
soap. 

“Climbing farther down the fire es- 
cape, past the windows of my own 
apartment, I came to those of my neigh- 
bor, Henry Griswold. He looked even 
more unpleasant asleep in his bed, with 
his mouth open and his oily gray hair 
on end, but his dreams must have been 
deep and happy, for he smiled as I 
looked at him and made sounds in his 
throat like those of an exultant dog 
over a bone. And mentioning dogs, that 
stuffed monstrosity which holds the 
place of honor in his sitting room was 
the only object in the whole apartment 
that gave any evidence of having been 
cleaned in the last decade; I found it 
redolent of various chemicals, among 
them also a strong odor of turpentine.” 














“The dog!” muttered Barry almost 
inaudibly. “The old, stuffed dog!” 

“Did you speak, my friend? No? 
Well, when I had completed my search 
there, I left as I had come. That por- 
tion of the fire escape ends on the floor 
below, as you know, on the skylight of 
Mrs. Vane’s studio, but a walk runs 
around the edge to the outside row of 
windows of the extension, where the 
second section of the fire escape begins 
and continues to the street. The studio 
windows were open and one shade 
slightly raised, as we saw it when we 
rushed down at the first sound of the 
shot. Of course there was turpentine 
everywhere there, but the rest of the 
apartment was saturated with that cloy- 
ing perfume, and was dainty and im- 
maculate except for the depredations 
of those vandals of precinct detectives. 
They had even broken into an exquisite 
Chinese cabinet!” The professor 
snorted, and then went on in his usual 
suave tones: “Of course I realize the 
exigencies of your calling, but some- 
times zeal can be carried too far! 
However, I discovered no such evi- 
dence as you desired, nor in the apart- 
ment of Mr. Ladd below, although I 
admit that there I could not even make 
the opportunity for as thorough a 
search as I could have wished.” 

“Was Gordon Ladd out or asleep?” 
demanded Barry half incredulously. 

Professor Semyonov smiled mean- 
ingly. 

“Neither, at first. When I appeared 
at the window of his studio I could 
see through the door that led into his 
living room. ‘ He was tramping up 
and down, and though I do not pretend 
to be a psychologist, I would be willing 
to swear that sorrow alone, grief that 
tore at his heartstrings, was reflected 
upon his face. He was in solitude, 
aware of no eavesdropper, and yet I 
saw no signs of either guilt or fear.” 

“You returned then, professor, the 
way you had come?” 
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“Yes, but just for a minute, to get a 
soporific made from a formula of my 
own which is less harmful and more 
effective than that in which Miss Shar- 
row had indulged. With it, I returned 
by way of the fire escape to Mr. Ladd’s 
window and tapped on the casement. 
He was astounded and resentful, nat- 
urally, but when I made myself known 
to him not only as his neighbor, but 
as the person you know at headquarters, 
he admitted me. I think the poor 
young man was glad of some one to 
talk to, for after your departure the 
full import of what had occurred must 
have descended upon him. We had a 
sympathetic little hour, in which I 
learned much that had no bearing upon 
the crime, but which I will tell you of 
later, and at its end he was quite will 
ing to take the opiate and get a little 
rest and surcease from his grief. He 
fell into a deep sleep almost at once, 
but it was then morning and I could 
make only a superficial search. There 
was turpentine nowhere but in his 
studio, and all his clothing and appur- 
tenances were immaculate.” 

“So we drew a blank, eh, Professor 
Semyonov?” Barry shrugged. “Sorry 
to have kept you up all night and made 
that request of you for nothing, but I 
had a hunch that some one who had no 
business to do so had touched that por- - 
trait of Mrs. Vansittart last night while 
the paint was wet, and brought away 
traces that they would try to get rid of 
at all costs.” 

It was the professor’s turn to shrug. 

“T know nothing of that, for I have 
not heard what you may have to tell 
me, my friend, but the turpentine I did 
find, and in a most unlikely place,” he 
observed. ‘You forget that horrible 
stuffed dog in the apartment of Henry 
Griswold.” 

“No,” responded Sergeant Barry 
thoughtfully. “I have not forgotten 
the dog.” 








THE 


OU may not have forgotten the dog, 
but I have forgotten my _ break- 
fast!” Professor Semyonov laughed. 
“You have had yours, sergeant? Then, 
while I] make my tea, I hold you to 
your promise to tell me what is per- 
missible of your investigations.” 

“T'll be glad to do that, sir,” Barry 
grinned. “In the first place, 1 was the 
‘vandal’ who molested Mrs. Vane’s 
Chinese cabinet, but I did not break into 
it; I merely worked a secret spring 
which I admit that I discovered by acci- 
dent. A hidden receptacle revealed it- 
self, and in it I found a few mementos 
of the past which I think would have 
interested you.” 

He told the professor in detail of his 
discoveries, omitting only the fact that 
the portrait had been punctured by a 
bullet hole, and the latter listened with 
close attention, as he busied himself 
about the preparation of his simple 
morning meal. 

“It seems fairly evident, then, that 
Miriam Vane, the portrait painter, was 
born only a few years ago,” he re- 
marked when the detective had finished. 
“T wonder who inhabited that splendid 
body before that, and what havoc she 
wrought in the lives of men and 
women.” 

“Oh, undoubtedly she buried a past 
of some kind, but as I told the chief, it 
need not have been a discreditable one.” 
Barry’s matter-of-fact tone was in 
sharp contrast to the dreamy, almost 
mystic note which had come into the 
Russian’s voice. “She must have been 
well in her thirties, so fame didn’t come 
to her early, like a flash of genius burst- 
ing forth. Of course I have not had 


your opportunities for studying human 
nature, but I know that such success as 
hers may have often had its beginning 
in the sort of obscurity and poverty 
that a present-day celebrity might very 
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well want to forget and keep all knowl- 
edge of from others.” 

“And the empty cartridge shell?” the 
professor reminded him, “No, my 
friend, That was her ghost of Banquo! 
You remember, I said to you after 
viewing the body that I should like to 
kiow her antecendents? I have seen 
her type before in many countries, 
known women of the whimsical, sar- 
donic turn of mind she has revealed in 
her style of portraiture, and always, 
always has tragedy of their own mak- 
ing followed in their footsteps, some- 
times overtaking them, as in her case. 
It was not a youth spent in sordid pov- 
erty or humdrum mediocrity that Mrs. 
Vane desired to keep from the world, 
but some tragic event which had seared 
her to her soul, and which must have 
left its brand upon her until the hour of 
her death, else she would not have 
kept the cartridge, the symbol of it. | 
do not contend that there must have 
been a direct connection between the 
affair of which that is a souvenir and 
her murder, but I do affirm as my belief 
that from her past will come the key 
to the riddle you are endeavoring to 
solve.” 

“T think so, myself.” The sergeant 
rose. “I won’t keep you from your 
laboratory any longer now, professor. 
Craig, who is really in official charge of 
the case, you know, will be here any 
minute, and the chief wants me to give 
him a few pointers.” 

Even as he spoke the voice of his 
associate raised in peremptory com- 
mand reached them from the floor 
below, mingled with furious expostula- 
tions in Henry Griswold’s snarling 
tones. The words were indistinguish- 
able, but their import scarcely to be mis- 
taken, and when they died away in the 
descent of the stairs, to be abruptly 
cut off by the distant thud of a closing 
door, Professor Semyonov smiled. 

“The excellent Craig seems to have 
acted upon his own initiative without 




















waiting for those pointers you spoke of 
just now! But perhaps it is a former 
suggestion of yours and not his own 
initiative which has caused this latest 
move I do not intrude, my friend; 
I am grateful for your confidences so 
far, and I shall proceed to my labora- 
tory, to follow my own métier and 
leave you in peace, But may I make 
one final request?” 

“Of course, professor! 
that we can do “ 

“Will you let me know the real re- 
port of the medical examiner after the 
autopsy? The full report, whether it 
is all given out to the press or not?” 
As he spoke, Professor Semyonov was 
rapidly divesting himself of his rough 
outer garments and substituting the dig- 
nified, perfectly groomed suit he usu- 
ally wore to his laboratories. “I make 
particular reference to the distance 
from which the shot that killed Mrs. 
Vane may have been fired.” 

In spite of himself, the detective 
started slightly. 

“But you have calculated that 
already, sir. You said last night after 
we returned here to your rooms that 
it must have been fired by some one 
she knew who was in the studio with 
her, and that she may have turned 
from her canvas to speak to this per- 
son, and so presented the opportunity 
for an unimpeded aim!” 

Again the professor smiled, and this 
time it was with a significance which 
told Barry that it would be useless to 
dissemble. 

“A mere conjecture, and you forget 
that I spoke then before I had made 
my search of all the apartments for 
traces of turpentine. I respect your 
professional reservations, my friend, 
but I, too, have eyes! In the studio of 
Mrs. Vane I observed the raised win- 
dow shade, the little bull’s-eye, the cross 
in red paint on the back of the portrait, 
and the small puncture which had pene- 
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trated it, and turning, I looked over 
at that dark and silent house across the 
strip of garden. Some of its blank, 
staring windows were directly in line, 
and I wondered He paused, and 
then added deliberately: “Has it oc- 
curred to you to ascertain who owns 
that house, sergeant? It is listed as 
you will find in the name of a certain 
realty company, a ‘dummy’ concern, I 
believe it is termed in the world of 
business, in which I have no part. If 
you will accept the suggestion of a 
confessed amateur you will learn with- 
out delay the name of the man who is 
that company and who holds not only 
the title, but the keys to the house next 
door.” 

Not another word on the subject 
could Barry persuade the eccentric 
scientist to utter, and the latter de- 
parted, still smiling, to leave the detec- 
tive in a decidely reflective frame of 
mind. Time pressed, however, and 
descending the stairs, Sergeant Barry 
easily persuaded Kedge to unlock the 
door of Henry Griswold’s temporarily 
empty apartment for him. 

After dismissing the janitor, he pro- 
ceeded to force the drawers of the desk 
neatly and with dispatch, but the docu- 
ments and ledgers with which it was 
filled told him nothing. And, in spite 
of himself, the rigid form and fixed, 
glassy stare of the melancholy, moth- 
eaten old hound in the corner seemed 
boring into his consciousness reproach- 
fully, as though even in death the beast 
would guard and defend his master’s 





Leaving the desk at last, he ctossed 
and examined the stuffed animal 
closely. It was, as the professor had 
said, redolent of turpentine and the 
musty, spicy odor of taxidermy of other 
days. He was fingering one of the 
long, still silky ears when the door 
suddenly burst open with such force 
that it banged against the wall, and 
Griswold strode in. stopping short in 
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less astonishment and affront 
when he beheld the intruder. 

Then his glance traveled to the rifled 
desk, and he found his voice in a string 
of choice epithets which left him pant- 
ing and mottled of countenance. 

“Just a moment, Mr. Griswold,” 
Barry remarked smoothly. ‘Your 
apartment was entered and your desk 
opened by official authority, and I think 
your interview at headquarters with the 
chief during the last hour must have 
told you that even you cannot combat 
it. Who owns this house next door?” 

He shot the question so unexpectedly 
at the angry man that for a minute 
Griswold blinked. Then he replied 
with a gulp: 

“The Gotham Realty Company.” 

“Who is the president of it?” 

“I am, and I refuse to reply to any 
further questions!” Griswold had 
somewhat commanded himself. “My 
financial affairs and business transac- 
tions can have nothing whatever to do 
with the crime you are investigating, 
and your superior has assured me that 
I shall have no further annoyance on 
that score.” 

“You would have had none had you 
been frank with Sergeant Craig and 
me when we first came to you here,” 
Barry reminded him. 

“I was not under oath, and the fact 
that I was enough of a fool to establish 
a purely business acquaintance with a 
female stranger, a woman neighbor 
who solicited advice on investments, 
was surely not pertinent to the crime 
which took place last night,” Griswold 
exclaimed defensively. “I am a quiet 
man with no social pretensions, but my 
financial standing will not admit of my 
being brought into the notoriety of 
such an affair. As I have already ex- 
plained to your superior, I thought it 
more discreet to ignore the slight knowl- 
edge I had of the woman in my inter- 
view with you for personal reasons, 


since I could throw no light on the mys- 
tery of what happened.” 

“But Mrs. Vane has claimed to wit- 
nesses whom we can produce that you 
and she knew each other before she 
ever came here,” Barry declared. 

“Then she lied!” Griswold cried, his 
temper rising again. “I never laid eyes 
on the woman! Am I to be dragged 
into a filthy mess because an adven- 
turess chooses to get herself murdered 
on the floor below? But I will no 
longer bandy words with you, sir! My 
business affairs are strictly within the 
law; my desk would have been open 
to your inspection at any time without 
your burglarizing it, my office is 
equally at your disposal, and you may 
question any one else you please con- 
cerning me, but J am done! What are 
you doing to that old stuffed dog of 
mine? Take your hands off him and 
get out! I tell you I will not be an- 
noyed any further!” 

“Mr. Griswold!” Barry asked 
quickly, “what was that dog’s name?” 

“ ‘Marcus,’ but we called him ‘Mark’ 
for short.” Griswold drew himself up. 
“Now that you have asked your last 
idiotically irrelevant question, Ser- 
geant Barry, will you go?” 

But Barry seemed not to have heard 
the furiously uttered request. He still 
stood stroking the stiffened, drooping 
ear of the beast, and remarked: 

“He looks quite lifelike, Mr. Gris- 
wold, with that dejected expression. I 
should not have called him ‘Marcus,’ 
but ‘Mopus’!” 

As the name fell from the detective’s 
lips, the change in the man before him 
was instantaneous, and hideous beyond 
all description. His sallow skin turned 
a slaty gray, and he shrank back and 
seemed to wither like a mummy that is 
unrolled. 

“ *Mopus It was a mere breath 
that issued from between the thin, dry 
lips. “‘Mopus’! She called him that!” 


’ vy? 
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“‘She’? Who?” Barry’s'voice rang and Henry Griswold staggered over 
through the room, and then indeed the to the chair by the table, and, flinging 
mummy came to life. his arms wide, buried his face in them. 
A harsh, choking cry replied to him, “My wife!” 
To be concluded in the next issue of DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE, out on 
Tuesday, September 28th. Do not forget that, as this magazine is pub- 
lished every week, you will not have long to wait for the 
last installment of this serial. 
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SUGAR PROFITEERS MULCT PUBLIC 


WHILE a shortage of sugar was a very real problem to many people in the 

United States, a carload of the food stood for six months on the tracks 
at Chicago, Illinois, and was sold six times during that period. The sales 
were made to dealers who were speculating in sugar, and each time the selling 
price was raised without any of the sugar reaching the consumer. 

To prevent such flagrant profiteering as this, the department of justice 
is taking steps to secure legislation which will permit adequate punishment for 
resales whose sole purpose is to give the sellers unearned profits. If the war 
measures should be repealed, or peace should be declared, there would be no 
curb at all on speculators unless additional legislation should have been enacted 
before then. It is with this contingency in mind that the department of justice 
is striving to procure the passage of a law which will protect the public against 
the raids upon its purse by speculators in sugar. 


FATHER EXECUTED FOR SON'S CRIME 


EVEN years ago Henry Love was hanged for the murder of his wife, a 
crime which his son, Arnell Love, a farmer in Ontario, Canada, confessed 
recently was committed not by his father but by himself. The confession was 
a dramatic one. It was brought about by an evangelist who so moved the young 
farmer that he told of his crime in the presence of his fellow townsmen who 
had gathered to hear the preacher. Then Love gave himself up to the police. 
According to his story, his mother had reprimanded him for keeping bad 
company, and the boy—he was only fifteen years old at the time—was so en- 
raged that he clubbed her to death and hid the body in the cellar of the house. 
Henry Love was arrested and convicted of the murder on circumstantial evi- 
dence. His son was one of the principal witnesses against him. On the scaffold 
Henry Love made a statement which was interpreted by those who heard it 
as a confession of his guilt. Now folks wonder if perhaps the father guessed 
ya secret and assumed responsibility for the crime in order to protect the 
child. 
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CHAPTER I. 
AN UNEXPECTED MESSAGE. 


AR down the narrow, cell- 

lined corridor a muffled foot- 

fall sounded. King Cardener, 

stretched upon the bunk in 
the cell he had occupied for years, 
swiftly drew the blanket closer up 
under his chin, and closed-his eyes. A 
decade and a half behind the cold, gray- 
stone walls had taught King Cardener 
many things about fooling a prowling 
prison guard. 

Save where the ceaseless “drip, drip, 
drip” sounded from some leaky water 
pipe, the big prison was quiet. It was 
midnight. Locked securely in their tiny 
cells like wild animals in their cages, 
some three thousand convicts were 
spending the hours of darkness in vari- 
ous ways. 

Some slept, some dreamed, some re- 
mained with eyes wide open and 
brains busy, thinking of their incarcera- 
tion, and the thing that had brought it 
about, striving to find a ray of hope in 
the darkness. Some longed for the Big 
Outside again, and the chance to go 
straight and make good. Others longed 
for the day of release and the chance 
to make society pay. King Cardener 
belonged to the latter group, heart and 
soul. 

There always had been a King Car- 
dener in the world of crime in that 
particular locality. The present King 


Cardener could remember his grand- 
father, a man of great skill, who had 
been head of a band that had harried 
the police department for many a year. 


He could remember his father, too, 
outwardly a polished gentleman, yet a 
man who had led his band to do great 
and startling things in the world of 
crime; who had been incarcerated only 
once, and then for a term of but three 
years. 

The present King Cardener had been 
well trained to assume the reins of 
leadership. And he had proved himself 
worthy of the position. The cleverness 
of his grandfather and the polish of 
his father were his. He had assumed 
the King Cardener crown at the age of 
twenty-four, and he had worn it well. 
Jt had meant a great deal to belong to 
the King Cardener gang. 

He had married the daughter of an- 
other crook, and a son had been born of 
the union; so there was to be still an- 
other King Cardener in time. But, 
when the son had reached the age of 
fifteen, and his education in crime had 
been started, the unexpected blow had 
fallen and wrecked things. 

A disgruntled member of the band 
had turned informer, and King Car- 
dener had been caught with the goods. 
Fifteen years in State’s prison had been 
the sentence of the court following a 
quick verdict of guilty. The informer 
had been found dead in an alley two 
months later, for such things are pun- 
ished severely in most corners of the 
underworld. But by the time that hap- 
pened King Cardener was wearing a 
number, and working in the big prison. 

Fifteen years! A decade and a 
half! King Cardener had been forty 
years old when the court had sentenced 
him; he was fifty-five now. For this 


























was his last night. At noon to-mor- 
row the big doors of the prison would 
swing open for King Cardener, and he 
would go forth a free man. Society 
would be satisfied. But King Cardener 
was not. 

“It’s a big score—a big score the 
world has to settle with me!” Cardener 
told himself bitterly. 

Stretched on his bunk as_ though 
asleep, he heard the guard slip up, knew 
that he had stopped for an instant to 
flash his electric torch and make sure 
that Cardener was in his cell and up to 
no mischief. King Cardener knew 
the guard, a well-intentioned fellow, 
against whom none of the convicts held 
a grievance. Lut there were many 
other prison guards 

“A big score,” Cardener mused; “a 
mighty big score that the world has to 
settle with me!” 

He looked back across the waste of 
the fifteen years. At first Cardener 
had not believed that he could endure 
it. He was like an eagle in a cage. 
Then the deadly monotony of it seemed 
to numb his soul, and he lived and ate 
and slept and worked like some half- 
human machine. 

They had been dark years, too. 
Neither his wife nor his son had visited 
the prison to see him, for he had for- 
bidden that. Only at holiday time did 
they send him a small package of things 
permitted: a few good things to eat, 
and tobacco. 

Fifteen years! And King Cardener 
had spent the last three of them plan- 
ning a great scheme of revenge. He 
would be even with society, which had 
stolen so many good years of his life. 
The world would learn how a King 
Cardener could take Vengeance. 

He thought of the members of his 
old band and knew that they would be 
waiting and ready, eager to serve him. 
Ife had not communicated with them 
recently; breaking prison rules had 
brought on him such punishments as 
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no mail and forfeiting his privilege to 
see visitors. But King Cardener had 
had ample time in prison to plan great 
things. He had invented several tricks 
that were absolutely new to the world 
of crime, and which he felt sure would 
be productive of great results. He had 
even taken into consideration the fact 
that fifteen years had wrought great 
changes outside, and that his plans 
probably would have to be amended 
somewhat to conform to new condi- 
tions. 

Three men who had been faithful to 
him—Buck Johnson and Silent Drew 
and Bill Bollan. Bill always had been 
King Cardener’s second in command. 
He would find Bill as soon as possible 
after his release, and together they 
would plan to make society pay. A 
great pal, Bill Bollan, a man who pos- 
sessed both brains and courage. And 
then—there was the boy! 

King Cardener smiled wistfully as 
he thought of the boy. Why, Robert 
would be thirty years old now; was 
leader of the band, perhaps. Cardener 
visualized him as a tall, broad-shoul- 
dered, powerful man. He felt certain 
that the members of the old band had 
educated Robert well. It had been 
understood, of course, that King Car- 
dener’s wife and the boy were to be 
cared for while Cardener was in the 
prison; that was the way the Cardener 
band always did things. 

The boy—and Bill Bollan! What a 
combination to assure the success of his 
plans! Bill Bollan had the experience 
of years. Robert Cardener would have 
youth and enthusiasm and the desire to 
aid his father in taking vengeance. It 
would be a grerat combination indeed, 
especially if Buck Johnson and Silent 
Drew were still with the band, and 
King Cardener knew that they had been 
with it but a short time before. 

“Tap—tap, tap—tap.” 

hat was the prison telegraph at 
work, a thing that always had been the 
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despair of the guards. Through the 
years they had attempted to decode it, 
and if occasionally they succeeded, the 
code was changed immediately. It was 
not Morse. How the inmates of the 
big prison learned the code from one 
another was something that the warden 
and his men could not discover. 

A thumb tapped against a water 
pipe—and a message was on its way 
through the prison, to be relayed from 
tier to tier of cells until all in the peni- 
tentiary had heard. The messages 
were sent furtively, of course, for the 
man caught sending one was always 
badly punished. Prison gossip was re- 
lafed, and authentic news from the 
Big Outside as well. How this news 
entered the prison the warden and his 
men did not know and could not learn. 

King Cardener knew, when he heard 
the prison telegraph at work, that it 
was about one o’clock in the morning. 
That meant that he had approximately 
eleven hours longer to serve, and then 
he would be free!) And he knew what 
that meant. He would be given a sffit 
of cheap clothing, a little money, and be 
sent out. Just outside the door, some 
detective from the city would be wait- 
ing to pick him up, shadow him, ascer- 
tain where he went when he reached 
the city, be ready to put him under 
arrest at the first opportunity. 

King Cardener was not troubled by 
that. He would sneer in the face of the 
detective detailed to watch him, and 
then go home and find his wife and 
son. He would remain quiet for a few 
days, and then he would communicate 
with Bill Bollan, and the gang would 
be ready to receive him with open arms. 

“Tap—tap, tap.” 

King Cardener read the message me- 
chanically from force of habit, and 
after a time he heard his own name. 

“Cardener—goes—out—to-day,” the 
unknown telegrapher announced. “Good 
—luck—Cardener.”’ 

King Cardener reached toward t*- 
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water pipe and sent an appropriate an- 
swer, and the unknown telegrapher 
continued sending his messages. One 
man had been put in solitary confine- 
ment. Another was being punished se- 
verely for disobeying a rule. There 
had been a small fire in the dynamo 
room. A guard who was particularly 
disliked by the prisoners had received 
a mysterious blow on the back of the 
head and was in the prison hospital. 

Once more King Cardener heard soft 
steps approaching along the corridor, 
but this time he did not attempt to pre- 
tend sleep. He sat up on the edge of 
the bunk, holding his head in his hands 
when the guard came to a stop before 
the door of the cell and flashed his 
electric torch. 

“What's the trouble with you?” the 
guard gruffly inquired. 

King Cardener raised his head and 
blinked his eyes at the light. “I can’t 
sleep,” he answered. “I go out to-day, 
and I’ve been thinking about it. I 
guess that’s the reason.” 

“Well, you’re not out yet,” the guard 
informed him, “so don’t get chesty!” 

This guard was a particularly cruel 
one, hated accordingly by all the con- 
victs. King Cardener got up from the 
bunk and walked to the door of the cell 
to face him. 

“I’m going out of here in a few 
hours,” he said in a low tone. “And 
you’d better never let me catch you 
outside! Do you understand that?” 

Cardener’s voice was low, tense, 
menacing, and the look in his face was 
not good to see. The guard recoiled 
for an instant, and then sneered and 
stepped up to the door of the cell once 
more. = 

“You trying to threaten me?” he de- 
manded. 

King Cardener merely grinned at the 
man, and turned to walk back to his 
bunk. Nobody had overheard the 


threat, and Cardener did not intend to 
voice it again lest somebody overhear. 




















He wanted nothing to happen to delay 
his release. 

“Don’t you let me catch you tappin’ 
on that water pipe,” the guard warned, 
brandishing a fist. “I’d like to get just 
one more crack at you before they let 
you out. Don’t get the idea that I’m 
scared of you, either!’ 

King Cardener did not make any 
audible reply to that. He chuckled a 
little, and then stretched out upon the 
bunk and turned his face toward the 
steel wall, The guard snarled at him 
once more, and continued on _ his 
rounds. 

“Tap—tap, tap.” 

The prison telegraph was at its work 
again, retailing news and gossip. King 
Cardener scarcely listened to the mes- 
sages. Within a few hours he would be 
no longer of the prison. He was think- 
ing of the future. How good it would 
be to see Bill Bollan again! Bollan 
would be his second in command, and 
together they would teach the world 
that a long term in prison could not 
break the spirit of a King Cardener. 

All the plans he had formulated re- 
volved around Bill Bollan and the boy. 
There would have to be others, of 
course, but Bollan and Robert Car- 
dener would be the King’s chief lieu- 
tenants. How Bill Bollan would grin 
when he heard the schemes that King 
Cardener had worked out, schemes that 
would startle the city and confound the 
police. 

Once more there came the “tap tap” 
of the prison telegraph. And now King 
Cardener suddenly sat up straight and 
gripped the edge of the bunk and lis- 
tened, scarcely able to believe his own 
ears, trying to tell himself that he did 
not hear correctly. 

“Bill — Bollan — sentenced — ten 
—stretch—yesterday—for—'burglary,’ ” 
the message read. 

Cardener gasped, then extended his 
hand toward the water pipe, hesitated 
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an instant, and with fear in his heart 
tapped out a message of his own. 

“Who—says—so?” he demanded. 
“This—is—King—Cardener—asking.” 

The reply came immediately : 

“Trusty—in—front — office — saw— 
commitment—papers. Bill—Bollan— 
— comes —in—to-morrow. Was— 
caught—with— goods — and — pleaded 
—guilty.” 

King Cardener groaned once, 
stretched out on his bunk, and turned 
his face to the wall again. His good 
spirits were gone. Bill Bollan, his 
right-hand man, coming in on the same 
day that he was released! It was as 
though society had a plot against him. 

The prison telegraph had said that 
Bill Bollan had been caught with the 
goods. Perhaps, King Cardener 
thought, there had been a betrayal such 
as in his own case, for Bill had always 
been a careful worker. 

In that instant bitter hatred was born 
in King Cardener for the police officer 
who had arrested Bill Bollan, and the 
judge who had tried and sentenced him. 
He felt that his plans had been ruined 
to a certain extent. But there remained 
the boy, the boy of Cardener blood, 
who was thirty now. There had been 
time enough for the boy te have had 
an excellent education in crime. He 
would have to make his son his sole 
right-hand man now. 

He had two paramount ebjects in 
life: to have revenge fer his decade and 
a half behind cold prison walls, and to 
square up things with the man who 
had been instrumental in sending Bill 
Bollan “up the river.” His lips shut 
tightly, and the light of determination 
came into his narrowed eyes. King 
Cardener would be released from 
prison with a grim purpose seething in 
his brain. He would waste no time! 

“T’ll get the man who got Bill Bol- 
lan!” he promised himself. “No mat- 
ter who he is, I'll get him, and get him 
good, if it takes my life!” 
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CHAPTER II. 
THE HOME-COMING. 


ING CARDENER stood before the’ 


warden’s desk, sneering, twisting 
in his fingers the cheap hat they had 
given him. The warden met his eyes 
squarely. 

“Well, we are done with you, Car- 
dener, for the present,” he said. “I'll 
say this much for you; you haven't 
caused us much trouble since the first 
year, according to your record. As a 
usual thing, I tell a man going outside 
to brace up and try to walk the stranght 
and narrow path, but I suppose it would 
be only a waste of breath in your case: 
You are not an accidental criminal— 
you are a born crook.” 

“Do I have to listen to a sermon?” 


King Cardener asked. “Is it neces- 
sary?” 
“It is—yes. You are with us for a 


few minutes yet, Cardener,” the warden 
replied. “I have an idea that you'll 
be up to your old tricks before you’ve 
been out a week. We'll probably have 
you back here with us within three 
months at the most. Well, we'll give 
you a nice, sunny cell, Cardener, since 
you are a regular guest. I suppose you 
have the idea that you are going out to 
collect wages for the fifteen years that 
you’ve been in here. It can’t be done, 
Cardener. That’s all!” 

King Cardener sneered again as they 
conducted him toward the door through 
which he was to pass to freedom. It 
couldn’t be done. Couldn’t it? He 
would show them. Revenge he would 
have, and he’d not be caught at it, 
either! They might put Bill Bollan 
away just as King Cardener needed 
him badly, but his son remained. 

The boy! A man now, and with 
Cardener blood in his veins! He would 
make him his second in command, and 
shoulder to shoulder they would outwit 
the officers of the law and take their 
toll. With two Cardeners at work, 
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backed by a few trusted and loyal men 
of skill, the task would not be so diffi- 
cult; and the profits would be large. 

Presently, King Cardener found him- 
self outside, the bright sun shining 
upon him, a breeze blowing against 
him. For a time he stood looking down 
the hill toward the little town and the 
railroad station. Then he faced to- 
ward the south, in the direction of the 
city. Before long, he would be there. 

Cardener supposed that his wife and 
the boy were living in the same district, 
that it would not be at all difficult to 
locate them. He would talk over his 
plans with the boy as soon as possible. 
Then he would locate Buck Johnson 
and Silent Drew and the others, and 
they would begin. 

Of course he realized that he would 
have to be very careful from the first, 
as a man newly released is always 
watched closely. And that reminded 
him: where was the inevitable detec- 
tive that he had expected would greet 
him at the door of the prison? 

King Cardener glanced around fur- 
tively, but saw nobody near except a 
man walking swiftly toward the prison, 
a man who did not have the appearance 
of a detective. So Cardener went down 
the hill toward the town, slowly, his 
shoulders stooped and the telltale limp 
in his steps. 

The pallor of the prison was in his 
face, he knew, and the look of a cowed 
man in his eyes, but those things did 
not bother him in the slightest degree. 
He did not care far the opinions of 
those whom he did not know, and those 
whom he did know were of his own ilk. 
Prison pallor was nothing new or star- 
tling to them. 

He was halfway down the hill, and 
still he had seen no detective. That 
was a bit peculiar King Cardener 
thought, unless the practice had been 
discontinued, and he scarcely believed 
that. It was the custom to have an offi- 


cer pick up a released convict at the 























prison door and watch where he went 
and what he did. In the case of King 
Cardener surely they would send a 
good man. The authorities would be 
interested to know what King Cardener 
would do when he gained his freedom. 

Cardener began to feel a little cha- 
grined. Did they believe that he was 
only a harmless old man now? Did 
they think that his release was not im- 
portant enough to call for the sending 
of an officer? Well, he would show 
them differently before long. King 
Cardener would shock them, laugh in 
their faces, dare them to fasten guilt 
upon him. 

He was at the edge of the town now, 
walking in the direction of the railroad 
station. This liberty bewildered him a 
bit. Things seemed strange to his eyes 
and to his ears, but he told himself that 
it was because he had been buried alive 
for fifteen years. He had expected to 
find many changes and improvements, 
and he did not intend to allow them to 
bother him. 

Coming to a corner, he turned it, and 
continued toward the railroad station. 
Just across the street he saw a tall, 
thick-chested man moving as though to 
intercept him. King Cardener snarled 
—it was the inevitable detective! 

Cardener walked on toward the sta- 
tion, not giving the other the compli- 
ment of a second glance. Then a voice 
reached his ears, a deep, rich voice that 
held a note of command and self-confi- 
dence. 

“Dad!” 

King Cardener stopped and turned 
around slowly—surprised, astounded. 
The big man was standing before him 
now, smiling—standing with his feet 
wide apart and his fists against his hips, 
contemplating the former convict in a 
peculiar way. 


“Don’t you know me, dad?” he 
asked. 
“You—— You are—are Robbie?” 


King Cardener gasped. 
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“I’ve grown a bit, haven’t 1? Well, 
I’m your son, Robert, just the same. 
Shake hands, dad!” 

King Cardener gave a cry of pleas- 
ure and keen satisfaction as he grasped 
the outstretched hand of his son. It 
was far better than he had expected. 
What a man the boy had become! Tall, 
strong, with an intelligent light in his 
face; a picture of a man! One could 
tell at a single glance that he was a 
born fighter. Together they would 
make society pay! 

A torrent of questions rushed from 
the lips of King Cardener as he grasped 
the boy by an arm. 

“And how is the little mother, son? 
How has she been all these years?” 

“Mother is well, dad—and waiting.” 

“Still live in the same place?” 

“We've moved.” 

“Does old Murphy still run his joint 
on the corner, where there are so many 
ways for a man to dodge the cops and 
make a getaway? The Mouse Nest, 
the bulls used to call it.” 

“There have been a lot of changes, 
dad, naturally, but Murphy still runs 
the old place.” 

“I knew it! I knew he’d be there if 
the town hadn’t burned to ashes,” King 
Cardener declared. “And how are all 
the old boys? How about Silent Drew 
and Buck Johnson?’ 

“They are still playing the game,” 
Robert Cardener replied, looking 
straight ahead. 

“And old Bill Bollan! You needn't 
look away, son. I know. I heard, last 
night, that Bill Bollan had been sent 
up the river.” 

“Yes, dad. He goes in to-day for a 
stretch of ten years. Bill Bollan was 
caught with the goods, and didn’t have 
a chance, and he got off easy at that.” 

“Double cross, like in my case?” 

“No, dad. Bill Bollan just happened 
to be working alone on a certain job, 
and got caught.” 

“He was a poor fool to do that, to 
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try to work alone,” King Cardener de- 
clared. “He never was able to work 
alone. I have been planning some 
things that concerned Bill Bollan. But 
I’ve still got you, son. Tell me all 
about yourself, lad. How have things 
been with you these years?” 

“Hush, dad. . Here we are at the 
station, and just in time to catch the 
train. We can talk when we get home, 
dad. I'll answer all your questions 
then.” 

“I—I can’t wait, Robbie. 
so long af 

“Come on, dad. I’ve got the tickets.” 

“I've been looking around for the 
welcoming committee, son; you know, 
the usual ‘size-up’ detective. But I 
don’t see any man who looks like he 
was playing the part. It’s somebody I 
don’t know, I suppose. There must 
have been a lot of changes among the 
bulls in the last fifteen years.” 

“Of course, dad, a lot of changes; 
they are always coming and going,” his 
son admitted. “Here’s our train, dad.” 

They went into the smoking car, and 
King .Cardener sat next to the win- 
dow. The train roared toward the 
city. Cardener was like a. boy taking 
his first ride. This was almost the same 
asa new country to him. The old land- 
marks seemed to be gone, for the 
greater part, and there were many new 
buildings, and a new bridge. The ad- 
vertising signs, too, dealt with certain 
commodities that had been utterly un- 
known when King Cardener had been 
“put away.” 

“TIt—it is like a great adventure, lad,” 
Cardener declared, in an awed voice. 
“And I'll be glad to get back home and 
see the little mother.” 

“She’s waiting, dad.” 

“The other boys took care of you all 
right?” 

“We got along fine,” 
dener said. 

“I’m sorry about old Bill Bollan 
And I almost took an oath, Robbie, 


It has been 


Robert Car- 


when I heard about him; I promised 
myself that I’d get the man who got 
Bill.” 

“He was caught with the goods 

“No matter! Bill was my pal for 
years. In some way, I'll get the cop 
who nailed him! Do you happen to 
know who nailed him, lad?” 

“Yes, I know. But don’t talk about 
it now, father. People will be over- 
hearing us. Did you leave all your old- 
time shrewdness in the prison?” 

King Cardener’s pasty faee flushed 
at the rebuke, for he knew that it was 
merited. 

“You are right, boy—I am careless,” 
he answered quietly. “There will be 
plenty of time to talk after we get 
home. Do you suppose that man across 
the aisle is a bull? He’s been looking 
over here now and then. Well, he can 
watch me until his eyes get tired, if he 
wants to do it!” 

“Don’t worry about it, dad.” 

“[’m not worrying. The whole po- 
lice department can watch. I'll put 
something over on them. I’ve-got cer- 
tain little plans made. I was depend- 
ing on Bill Bollan, but [’ve got you, 
lad. Working together, we'll make the 
world pay.” 

“Please do not talk so much about 
it now, dad. Wait until we are safe at 
home.” 

“Look at that big factory!” King 
Cardener exclaimed suddenly. “It 
didn’t used to be there. Nothing used 
to be there but a big vacant place.” 

“There have been a lot of changes, 
of course; some that may surprise you, 
dad.” 

“Well, the general ignorance and dis- 
positien of cops hasn’t been changed, 
that is one sure thing!” King Cardener 
declared with stubbornness. ‘‘What a 
fight we are going to have with them, 
lad! How has your training been? 
Are you considered clever by the old 
gang?” 


“There is no doubt about that, dad. 
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They'll all tell you that I am clever 
enough.” 

“[ knew it!” King Cardener ex- 
claimed. “You've got the Cardener 
blood in your veins, boy! You'll be 
the best King Cardener of us all! And 
chere will be some rich pickings when 
we get to working together. So the old 
boys think that you are clever, do they? 
Have you got any specialty, boy?” 

“Yes—but let us not talk about it 
now, dad.” 

“You're right, son. 


” 


When we get 
home—— 

King Cardener chuckled and turned 
toward the window again. Things are 
not so bad, after all, when he had a 
man like this for a son. The old boys 
admitted that he was clever, and they 
would not say it unless it were the 
truth. The members of the old King 
Cardener gang were very caustic crit- 
ics. Cardener’s son must have proved 
himself if they thought that he was 
clever. 

“Let’s see—lad, you are thirty now?” 
Cardener asked. 

“Just a few days over thirty, dad.” 

“Some son! Well, I am fifty-five, 
but I’ve got a few good years left.” 

“T hope a lot of them, dad.” 

“And where do you—where do we 
live now ?” 

“In a little cottage at the edge of the 
city, dad, a nice little cottage——” 

“But how can you work from out 
there? I’d think you'd be out of touch 
with things.” 

“T work in a way different from your 
old way, dad,” Robert Cardener said. 

“1 wish you'd tell me.” 

“We got the little cottage about a 
year after you were sent up the river, 
dad. I have been playing a lorp- 
winded game. I went to school and got 
something of an education.”’ 

“Looking ahead! That was a wise 
thing to do, son. It pays a man to Jjpok 
ahead.” 

“T looked away ahead, dad 

71 Ds : 


You see, 


I thought a lot that first year after they 
sent you away. And so, finally, 1 made 
my plans for the future.” 

“And what did you plan, lad?” 

“It would take too long to tell all 
of it to you now,” Robert Cardener an- 
swered. “But I'll tell you this much: 
I realized where grave mistakes were 
often made, dad. And—well, you've 
been worrying a great deal about the 
detective sent to meet you when you 
were released. You see, dad—I’m the 
detective.” 

King Cardener turned from the win- 
dow. His eyes bulged, his lower jaw 
dropped, and a flush came into his face 
again. 

“W-what?” he gasped. 

“T have been on the force 
was twenty-three years old, dad. ! 
walked a beat for a few years, and then 
they put me into the detective depart- 
ment.” 

“You? King Cardener’s son a de- 
tective—a fly cop?” 

“Lower your voice, dad, please. 
Yes. I told you that I had looked away 
ahead. And I’m a pretty good detec 
tive, too—so they say. When I knew 
that you were going to be ‘sprung’ I 
asked permission to be sent for you, 
and they gave it to me. That is how 
I stand at headquarters.’ 

King Cardener’s face purple 
with wrath for a moment. Then it 
cleared, and he chuckled with keen sat- 


since I 


Was 


isfaction. 

“Looked away ahead, eh?” he said. 
“That’s good! ‘King Cardener’s son a 
member of the detective force; where 
he is on the inside, where he can tip 
off certain persons if suspicion happens 
to be directed toward them. Boy, you 
are a wonder! Clever? You're more 
than that! You're a genius. You're a 
Cardener, all right! I don’t see how 
you did it!" 

“Tt wasn’t the easiest thing in the 
world, dad,”’ his son admitted. “There 
were a few doubtful ones, of course. 


i 








And Sam Figlan—do you remember 
him ?” 

King Cardener’s face grew dark 
again. “Sam Figlan made the pinch 
in my case,” he said. 

“Yes. He was about twenty-five 
then, and it was his first big haul. They 
promoted him for it. He went to the 
top, and then skidded. He is a crooked 
cop, if ever there was one. Sam F'ig- 
lan has been my worst enemy.” 

“Well, boy, we'll settle this Mr. Sam 
Figlan in time!” King Cardener prom- 
ised. 

“It isn’t only revenge because he ar- 
rested you, dad. There’s a girl.” 

“A girl, eh? Do I know her?” 

“No, dad.” 

“And this Sam Figlan, being forty 
and you being thirty, wants to get the 
girl?” 

“He does, and she is as good as en- 
gaged to me.” 

“Well, you go ahead and win her, 
whoever she is. We'll beat that Sam 
Figlan in more ways than one. I’ve 
got a score of my own to settle with 
him!” 

“Lower your 
Here we are!” 

Cardener’s son led the way to a taxi- 
cab, and they were driven swiftly 
through the streets. King Cardener 
was looking through a window, ex- 
claiming at the new buildings, the new 
styles, the jumble of traffic, the thou- 
sands of motor cars. 

“T’ll have to get acquainted with the 
old town all over again,” he said. ‘But 
Murphy’s place is still there, you said, 
and that will be something homelike.” 

“And old Murphy still runs it,” his 
son added. “He’s getting pretty old, 
though. Bill Bollan was arrested in 


voice, dad, please! 


Murphy’s place.” 

“Why, how on earth did that hap- 
pen?’ King Cardener wanted to know. 
“There used to be half a hundred get- 
aways there.” 

“Bill Bollan was standing toward the 
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front of the room, dad, and the cop 
walked in from the street and picked 
him up.” 

“Picked Bill Bollan up—one cop? 
Without a fight?” 

“Possibly surprises you, dad, because 
you knew Bill Bollan so well. But, 
you see, you don’t know the cop.” 

“A new one, huh?” 

“Yes.” 

“And you mean to tell me that he is 
so bad that my old boys are scared of 
him?” 

“They are, dad.” 

“It’s time that I came back!” King 
Cardener cried. “It’s time that some- 
body showed up to put new courage 
into them.” 

“Here we are at home, dad.” 

The taxicab had been stopped at the 
curb before a tiny cottage with a neat 
lawn before it and roses rambling over 
the porch. A moment later, King Car- 
dener was embracing a little, gray- 
haired woman in the doorway, a little 
woman who looked past him at their 
son, a questioning light in her eyes. 


CHAPTER III. 
STEEL AGAINST STEEL. 
KING CARDENER’S wife had pre- 
pared a sort of minor banquet in 
celebration of his long-deferred home- 
coming, and they sat down to it almost 
immediately. 

The little gray-haired woman had a 
mist of tears in her eyes continually. 
Now and then tears ran down her 
cheeks, especially when she looked at 
her husband and saw the prison pallor 
in his face, and the telltale lines there 
that spoke eloquently of sufferings he 
had undergone. King Cardener imag- 
ined that he looked fine and that his 
eyes flashed, but to his wife he appeared 
broken. 

Questions by the score bubbled from 
his lips, but his son put an end to them. 

“Wait until we are through eating, 














dad,” he urged. “And then you can 
have a good smoke, and I'll tell you 
everything. Mother has even saved 
your old favorite pipe—the one you 
used before——” 

“Before I was sent away,” King Car- 
dener said. “Don’t be afraid to say 
it, boy. It’s all a part of the game. 
lifteen years is a long time, a big 
chunk out of a man’s life; but at least 
[ have the satisfaction of knowing that 
[‘'d never have been sent up but for 
a traitor. It wasn’t through any mis- 
take of mine.” 

The meal was ended, after a time, 
and they went into the front room 
again. King Cardener filled and lighted 
his old pipe and sat in an easy-chair, 
His son, stood before one of the win- 
dows for a time, and the little mother 
seated herself on a couch in a corner, 
where she was half obscured by shad- 
OWS. 

“Well, boy, tell me everything now,” 
King Cardener said. “What do you 
think of a son of ours, a man with 
Cardener blood in his veins, being a fly 
cop, mother?” 

“They—they say he is a very good 
one,” the little mother replied. 

“Of course! A Cardener would be 
good at anything.” 

“That is true!’ Robert Cardener 
said, turning to face him, and then 
walking to the nearest chair and sitting 
“Yet for generations the Car- 
deners have been nothing but crooks!” 

King Cardener took the pipe from 
his mouth, and regarded his son in as- 
tonishment. 

“Well, we’ve been 
first-class crook$!” he declared. 
your story, Robbie.” 

“\Ve must understand one thing at 
the start,” Robert Cardener said. “I 
am a city detective, working under an 
oath of office, and you used to boast 
that a Cardener always kept his word.” 

“Then you resign from the force.”’ 
King Cardener said. “At you 


down. 


crooks— 


“Tell 


good 


least, 
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know every man on it, know all their 
methods. With that -information— 
why, boy, we can make fools of the 
police.” 


“T have no intention of resigning, 
dad.”’ 

Again the pipe came from between 
King Cardener’s lips, and a sterrt look 
came into his face. 

“T think you'd better explain,” he 
said. “I’m not up to solving riddles. 
It’s been shock enough to find a son 
of mine connected with the police. Tell 
your story.” 

“When you were put away, I got to 
thinking about things,’’ his son replied. 
“IT saw how mother suffered. I knew 
how the wives of other convicted men 
had suffered. I thought of my grand- 
father, and his father, top-notch crim- 
inals of their time. And what did it 
get them? What—except a little 
praise from scum in the 
underworld.” 

“Boy-——" 

“Wait, father, and listen! I know 
the Cardener blood, and I know that 
we Cardeners would amount to some- 
thing if we were honest. There always 
had been a King Cardener in the world 
\nd I was to be the next 
heritage of 


worthless 


of crime 
[t was my 
shame. 

“T began to see things from a differ- 
ent viewpoint, dad. Instead of being 
proud, should we not be ashamed ?” 


neritage—a 


“Boy! Ashamed that we are Car- 
deners ?” 

“No, ashamed that we are crooks. 
What have we got from it except a 


name in the underworld? None of 
the Cardeners have ever been rif. All 
have suffered more or less. You just 
finished serving fifteen years. Did you 
like it? Did my mother like it, here 
at home alone, ashamed, crying her eyes 
out? 

“So I decided to do differently, dad. 
And finally I got the courage to go and 
see Judge Robertson.” 
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“The man who sentenced me.” 

“Yes, the man who sentenced you, 
and the man who knows the family his- 
tory of the Cardeners. He told me 
that I was right, that it was a shame for 
such good blood to be wasted in the 
underworld. He offered to help me. 
And he did.” 

“Go on,” Cardener said grimly. 

“He told me to break away from the 
old life. So mother and I took what 
little money we had and came out here 
and got this cottage. And I refused 
to take a cent from your old gang. I 
worked as hard as | could, and we 
managed to get along, though I was 
only fifteen then. I delivered groceries 
and newspapers, and went to night 
school. Judge Robertson told me what 
to do. 

“Then, as I grew older, | got better 
jobs, and made more money, and we 
began to live in comfort. Then I had 
another talk with the judge. He told 
me that my natural skill would be of 
great value in the service of law and 
order. I came from a famous family 
of criminals. I knew all their habits. 
So I would make a good policeman.” 

King Cardener sneered, then mo- 
tioned for his son to go on. 

“The judge did it all for me, dad. He 
managed to get me a place on the force. 
Oh, it wasn’t easy, for our history was 
known. But the judge had confidence 
in me; he vouched for me. I worked 
hard, and won the confidence of other 
men. They began to believe that I was 
honest, that I meant to go straight. 

“So I was promoted, and I have done 
some good things since. I am called a 
good officer. I’m winning an honest 
place in the world. I have even won 
the love of Judge Robertson’s daugh- 
ter, Betty, and when I prove myself, I 
can have her.” 

“So a girl has made a weakling out 
of a Cardener! | didn’t need to hunt 
up the daughter of a judge when I got 
married.” 


“I had fully decided upon my course 
before I met the girl, dad. She has 
helped me a great deal, urged me on 
many times when everything seemed to 
be against me, when I was at the point 
of thinking it was not worth while. 
Now I'm on the way up the ladder, dad. 
1’m making the name of Cardener 
mean something. Can’t you see it the 
way I do?” 

“[ can’t say that I can,” King Car- 
dener said, his face purple with rage. 
“A Cardener an honest fly cop, eh? 
More of a disgrace than an honor, if 
you ask me! Why, even the men with 
me in prison were ashamed to tell me 
what had happened to my son. Yan 
must come to your senses, boy. We've 
always been among the aristocrats of 
the underworld. Are you going to 
wreck things now?” 

“I’m trying to rebuild the wreck, 
dad. Please try to look on the sensible 
side of it. We have plenty of money 
now, and we own this little home. You 
can spend the remainder of your days 
resting, dad, maybe tending to the 
little garden in summer, and raising a 
few chickens. We can be happy, dad.” 

“Happy—with my son a fly cop?” 

“Please try it, King,”’ his wife said, 
in a thin voice. “You don’t know how 
nice it is to have nothing to worry 
about, to be able to look every man and 
woman in the face, to be without the 
continual fear gs 

“Your father 

“Was a crook, and a good one,” King 
Cardener’s wife admitted. “And I 
know how my mother suffered, King; 
how I’ve suffered. Being the wife of a 
professional criminal isn’t the easiest 
thing for a woman.” 

King Cardener slowly lighted his 
pipe again, as though thinking of this 
unexpected state of affairs. 

“You can just take it easy, dad,” his 
son said. “I'll do the work and pay the 
bills.” 

“So you were too proud to take 
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money from my old gang, eh? Well, 
I’m a bit too proud to live on the salary 
of a fly cop!” King Cardener said. “My 
folks were crooks, and I’m a crook. 
I’m not dead and buried. And I’m 
still a Cardener! Either you stay on 
the force and play the game our way, 
or you resign and throw in your for- 
tunes with mine.” 

“T have decided otherwise.” 

“I’m your father, and you'll obey!” 
King Cardener said, his voice rising as 
his anger increased. 

“I’m my own man, dad. You'd bet- 
ter do as I say. Just rest, take it easy, 
make it up to the little mother-——” 

“Are you insane?” King Cardener 
cried. “Detective, are you? Used 
your knowledge to get my old friends 
in trouble, I suppose.” 

“IT made use of no knowledge I had 
of their crimes or yours,” his son said. 
“But I told them frankly, when TI got 
on the force, that I’d treat them the 
same as any other crooks if they hap- 
pened to get in my way. They thought 
they could use me, that I’d use my 
position to help them, but they soon 
learned that I was going to be straight. 
Can’t we make the deal, dad? Now 
that you are free again 

“I couldn’t look my old friends in 
the face. I doubt whether I can do it 
now, with my son on the police force.” 

“You can get new friends, honest 
friends. You’ve been away so——” 

“But I haven’t forgotten my friends, 
and I'll wager that they haven’t for 
gotten me. I don’t want new ones. 
You'll do as I say, either play our game, 
or resign from the force.” 

“No!” 

“Well, I have plans, and I intend to 
carry them out. That'll be pretty, 
won't it, the father a crook and the son 
a fly cop? I suppose you’d arrest your 
own father!” 

“Heaven help me, 





” 


Robert Cardenet 


said, “but I’d do it if 1 was forced to. 
l‘d not forget my oath of office, dad, 
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even for you. I—I couldn't! 
one reason you must go straight.” 

“It is, is it? Maybe I’d be too clever 
for you. Arrest your own father, 
would you? Good cop, huh? Maybe 
you’re the one who arrested Bill Bol- 
lan.” 

“here was silence for a moment, 
save for a gasp from King Cardener’s 
wife, and then Robert Cardener said, 
“T did!” 

King Cardener put the pipe on the 
table and stood up. His face had gone 
white, his fists were doubled at his 
sides. 

“You—you arrested Bill Bollan, my 
right-hand man?” 

“TI did! I gave him every chance, 
but he went ahead, and I caught him 
with the goods. I walked into Mur- 
phy’s place and took him out—some- 
thing not every man could do—because 


. he was a crook, because he was guilty. 


I didn’t want to get Bollan particularly. 
But I was assigned to certain work, and 
Bollan was the guilty man. I had my 
oath.” 

A terrible look came into King Car- 
dener’s face. 

“So you arrested my old friend!” 
he cried. “And you'd arrest me if you 
got the chance, just because you want 
to be honest. You’re no son of mine! 
("ll go my way, and you can go yours, 
Either I leave here, or else you do.” 

“This is your home, dad, yours and 
mother’s. If one of us must go, let it 
be me.” 

“Then go!” King Cardener said, en- 
raged. “Pack your grip and get out! 
I’m still King Cardener, and I don’t 
take dictation from any man. [ll play 
my own game.” 

“Don’t do it, dad. 
be the one to arrest you.” 

“You'll have to catch me first. I’m 
a Cardener.” 

“And so am I, dad; don’t forget that. 
[It'll be steel against steel. Think of 


I don’t want to 


That’s - 


ae 
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the little mother! Go straight, and stay 
here at home and rest 
“Silence!” King Cardener almost 
screamed. “A pretty home-coming, this. 
My own son a fly cop, the man who sent 
my best friend up the river!” 

“Please, King,” his wife begged. 

“T must command in a situation Ite 
this,’ King Cardener told her. “I’m a 
Cardener, and I'll be like my father 
and grandfather before me. I don’t 
want a son who won't play the game, 
who forgets the heritage of his blood. 
Are you going, or shall I go?” 

“T’'ll go, dad. And I hope you'll 
change your mind in a few days, and 
send for me to come back. Don’t 
worry, little mother, it'll be all right 
in time!” 

Robert Cardener stooped and kissed 
her; his eyes clashed with those of his 
father for an instant, then he went to 
his room to pack his grip. 





CHAPTER IV 
TROUBLE. 

RROBERT CARDENER had expected 

this scene, and had prepared for it. 
He packed his grip speedily, and when 
he went into the front room again he 
found that his father was out in the 
yard. Once more Robert kissed his 
mother and reassured her, and then he 
went down the street, carrying his grip, 
whistling as though he did not have a 
care in all the world. 

Four blocks down the street, he en- 
gaged a room in a little private hotel, 
left his grip there, and then went out 
on the street again, to go to headquar- 
ters and make his report. Before he 
had walked two blocks he knew that 
he was followed, and by Detective Sam 
Figlan. 

Robert Cardener would not believe it 
at first. He thought that Figlan pos- 


sibly had some business in that end of 
the city. 
and turned another corner, 


He went through a side street, 
went out 
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of his way, and Figlan still followed. 
Stepping around another corner, Robert 
Cardener stopped in an empty door- 
way, and waited. 

Sam Figlan hurried around the cor- 
ner and came face to face with him. 
His countenance flushed. 

“What’s the idea?” Robert Cardener 
asked. 

“About 
sneering. 

“Following me.” 

“T’m an officer, and have a right to 
keep an eye on any suspicious person.” 

“So I am a suspicious person?” 

“You are as far as I am concerned,” 
Sam Figlan replied. “You may be 
able to pull the wool over the eyes of 
a certain judge, and the commissioner, 
too, but not over mine. You're a born 
crook, Cardener !” 

Robert Cardener’s fists doubled, and 
his eyes flashed. “T think you’d better 
change the topic,’ he said quietly. 

“Possibly I don’t care to. I’ve just 
seen you in the company of a notorious 
crook.” 

“You mean my father?” 

“I do.” 

“That is true,” Robert Cardener said, 
endeavoring to keep his rising anger 
under control, “My father was a crim- 
inal, and he has served his sentence. 
He was released to-day at noon, and | 
was detailed to meet him. I did so, 
and took him home.” 

“I know all that,” 
followed you.” 

“Under orders =” 

“T don’t need orders when I see a 
crook acting suspiciously, you know.” 

“You’re going a bit too far, Viglan.” 

“Yes?” Figlan said. “That remains 
to be seen. Don’t you suppose I can 
see through your game’ King Car- 
dener’s gang will be up to its old tricks, 
and they'll have a member on the police 
force.” 

“You know that isn’t true!” 

“Yes? I think otherwise, Cardener. 


* Figlan demanded, 


what?’ 


Figlan said. “I 




















You've got a nerve, trying to pose as an 
honest man, making up to an honest 
irl,” 

“Kindly leave the young lady out of 
this discussion.” 

“Why? She can’t be 
falls for a crook !” 

Robert Cardener gave an exclama- 
tion of rage and stepped forward 
quickly, one fist raised to strike. But 
he did not strike. It flashed through 
his mind that Figlan wanted that. If 
he struck, he would get a black mark 
at headquarters. A peace officer is sup- 
posed to keep the peace himself. 

“Figlan,” he said, “one of these days 
we are going to clash, you and I. But 
it will be at the proper time, when I 
am not on duty. Then I'll remember 
several things you have said, and make 
you pay for them.” 

“You? As if I couldn’t handle you 
without——” 

“You'll soon have a chance to try, 
Figlan. I am trying to be an honest 
man, and I do not intend to be hindered 
by a man like you.” 


much if she 





“That’s enough of that kind of 
talk!” Figlan said with a= scornful 


laugh. 

“You'd better go on down the street, 
liglan. It’d prove safer for you.” 

Robert Cardener’s calm manner in- 
furiated Figlan. He stepped closer, 
breathing heavily, his eyes blazing. 

“You ” he began, losing all con- 
trol of himself. 

Then he struck unexpectedly. The 
glanced off Robert Cardener’s 
shoulder. Cardener stepped quickly to 
one side to avoid another. 

liglan, enraged, charged, and struck 

Cardener knew that half a 
men had been watching them, 
He avoided another blow. 

“You damned coward!” Figlan cried. 

“Quit it, Figlan, or I'll put you under 
arrest!” Robert Cardener’s voice rang. 

“You? Arrest me—you crook?” he 
taunted. 





bl IW 


again. 
dozen 
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Once more he charged, so that it 
was impossible for Cardener to avoid 
him. He went forward to meet him, 
dodged the fist, grasped Sam Figlan by 
the wrist, and whirled him to one side 


Figlan fought like a maniac, and 
found that Robert Cardener made no 
effort to deliver blows in return, But 


Cardener was doing something just as 
effective. He was conquering Figlan 
without the least trouble. 

He threw him finally, and the hand- 
cuffs snapped. Then, kneeling on Sam 
Figlan’s prostrate form, he called to 
one of the men who had been watching 

“Call me a taxi!’ he ordered. 

“T’'ll get you for this, Cardener!” Fig 
lan spoke in a tense whisper. Still 
kneeling upon him, Robert Cardener 
got out his book and pencil, and took 
the names of half a dozen witnesses, 
some of the men he knew by sight. The 
taxi came. 

“Tf you think you can put me in that 
Figlan began. 

He struggled, but to no avail. Rob- 
ert Cardener picked him up bodily, 
threw him into the cab, jumped in him- 
self, and ordered the chauffeur to drive 
to headquarters. 

Robert Cardener’s face white, 
and he breathed heavily, but he did not 
reply to Figlan’s continuous stream of 
insult, 

They arrived at police’ headquarters, 
and Robert Cardener led his prisoner to 
the chief's private office, astounding the 
other officers as he passed. Here was 
headquarters 
one 


Was 


an occurrence those at 
had not seen equaled for years: 


detective arresting another. 


The chief’s face was grim as he 
whirled around in his desk chair to face 
them. 

“What is this?” he demanded, 

“This fool——” Figlan began, but 


his superior motioned for him to re- 
main quiet 

“T have arrested Mr. Figlan for as- 
disturbing the peace,” 


sault, and for 
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Robert Cardener reported. “I disliked 
to do it, but it was forced upon me.” 

“Let’s hear your version of the af- 
fair, Cardener.” 

Robert Cardener told the truth, 
looking the chief straight in the eyes. 

“That’s his story!” Figlan said. 
“Mine happens to be different. There's 
bad blood between Cardener and me, 
for several reasons. I know he comes 
from a family of crooks, and I think 
he’s a crook himself, if he gets a chance. 
And there’s a girl i 

“That will do,” the chief said. “I 
know a great deal about this case. 
What is your version of this present 
affair, Figlan?” 

“T was walking down the street, and 
Cardener stopped me. He started to 
talk wild, and I told him he'd better 
keep quiet and go along about his busi- 
ness. Then he started in to swing at 
me. Then he handled me, put on the 
cuffs and brought me here. I could 
have battered him, but I didn’t want to 
get into trouble.” 

“Well, you are in trouble, Figlan,” 
the chief said. “And what you have 
just told me is not the truth. I’ve been 
watching you for some time, for you 
have done some things that are not 
exactly right. I thought you intended 
annoying Cardener, and I had one of 
the other men watching you. He tele- 
phoned a few minutes ago, before you 
got in. He heard and saw the entire 
affair. You lied, Figlan. You're sus- 
pended, pending trial on charges I shall 
at once prefer.” 

Rage distorted Sam Figlan’s face. 
Hatred gleamed in his eyes as he looked 
at Robert Cardener. 

“Take those cuffs off, Cardener,” the 
chief instructed. “You did exactly 
right, but we don’t want to try Figlan 
for fighting, of course.” 

Cardener removed the handcuffs, and 
the chief waved Figlan from the office. 
But he stopped Robert Cardener as he 
would have followed. 
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“You took your father home?” he 
asked. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“What about it?” 

“He couldn’t see things my way, sir, 
and I went to a hotel and got a room.” 

“I’m sorry, Cardener.” 

“I think it'll be all right in time, sir. 
It was something of a shock for dad, 
of course.” ; 

“Tt is rather a terrible situation, Car- 
dener. I am determined that the old 
bands of professional crooks shall be 
broken up. In your work, you may 
run across your father.” 

“In that case, sir, I shall remember 
that I am an officer,” Robert Cardener 
said. 

“Very well. And let me say, Car- 
dener, that I hope everything will be all 
right. That is all at present. Go back 
to duty.” 

Robert Cardener saluted and left the 
private office. Sam ¥iglan was in the 
outer room, but there was no further 
clash, Figlan knew that Robert held 
the best cards in the game for the time 
being. 

CHAPTER V. 
THE PLOT. 


T ten o'clock that night, Sam Figlan 

entered Murphy’s place, called 

the Mouse Nest. Prohibition had 

closed the bar, except for soft drinks, 

but the resort was still the hang-out 
of thieves. 

Figlan had formulated certain plans, 
and he wanted to put them into action 
immediately. He knew that the news 
of his suspension had not been made 
public, and would not be for a few 
days, until the chief had preferred his 
Figlan wanted to complete 

before the news spread 


charges. 
his plans 
abroad. 
Murphy himself was in the front of 
the resort, and he looked up quickly 
when Figlan entered. Others in the 
place observed the arrival of the de- 


























tective, too, and some hurried out the 
back way. But Figlan did not act like 
a man expecting to make an arrest. 

“Evenin’,” Murphy said pleasantly. 

“Where’s Silent Drew?’ Figlan 
asked. 

“IT saw him this afternoon——” 

“Stop that, Murphy. I mean where 
is he now? Don’t be alarmed, this isn’t 
a pinch.” 

“I think he is in one of the back 
rooms,” Murphy said. “Try the sec- 
ond to the left.” 

Figlan grunted his thanks and passed 
through the resort, without even 
glancing at the men scattered around 
the room, much to their relief. He 
opened the door of the little room with- 
out knocking. Silent Drew and Buck 
Johnson were sitting at a little table, 
their heads close together. They sprang 
up in quick alarm when Sam Figlan 
entered. 

“Don’t be afraid!”’ Figlan said. 
not here professionally.” 

He closed the door behind him, and 
Johnson and Drew looked at each other 
significantly. Figlan took a chair from 
near the wall and put it at the side 
of the table, and sat down. 

“Is this a pinch?” Drew asked. 

“T said I wasn’t here professionally.” 

“Going to pump us for information, I 
suppose,”’ said Johnson. 

“Not exactly,’ Figlan _ replied. 
“We've known one another for some 
little time, haven’t we, boys ?” 

“That’s so,” said Johnson. 

“And I haven't been the worst cop on 
the force, have 1? If you'll stop to re- 
member, I never bothered the Cardener 
gang much. Of course, I’ve run in a 
lot of newcomers and strangers.” 


“T’m 


There was silence for a moment, and 
then Drew scratched a match and 
touched it to the end of a cigarette. 

“What’s this little conference about ?” 
he asked, after a time. 

“You wouldn't object very much to 
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having a friend on the detective force, 
would you?” 

“We like to have friends,” Johnson 
answered, grinning. 

“Exactly,” said Figlan. “Perhaps 
we can make some sort of a deal.” 

“Just exactly what sort?” Drew 
wanted to know. 

“There is a certain man in the city 
for whom I have little use,” Figlan de- 
clared, sitting close to the table and 
lowering his voice. “When we get 
right down to facts, your gang hasn’t 
much use for him, either. He’s put 
quite a crimp in you lately. Bill Bollan 
went into the big house to-day, remem- 
ber.” 

Again there was silence for a mo- 
ment, and then Johnson spoke: 

“I suppose you mean Bob Car- 
dener ?”’ 

“T do.” 

“We haven't any particular love for 
him,” Johnson admitted. 

“Nor have I,” Figlan admitted. “It 
isn’t necessary, I guess, to go into de- 
tails as to why. Just let it be under- 
stood that I am out to get him. And 
I take it that you men are, too; unless 
you’ve lost all your nerve and are afraid 
of him.” 

“Do you see us tremblin’ with fear?” 
Drew asked. 

“Just the same, you'd feel a lot more 
comfortable if Cardener was not on the 
force, wouldn’t you?” 

“T suppose so,” said Drew. 

“If you think you might feel like 
going into a little scheme with me Mi 
Figlan paused for a reply. 

“There are times,” Johnson said, 
“when all cards should be put on the 
table, face down.” 

“All right! I know you, and your 
entire gang. I’ve got the goods on 
some of you right now. But I’ve been 
too friendly toward you to use them. 
Yet I’ve never asked you to split any- 
thing with me, have I?” 

“No,” said Drew. 
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“If you go in with me, you make a 
better friend of me. I’m assigned to 
this district regularly, and I know when 
to turn my back. Is that understood ?” 

“Nothin’ could be plainer,” Johnson 
replied. 

“If you go in with me, you get rid of 
a pest, and so do |. As far as you 
are concerned, Bob Cardener will cease 
to exist. And he will cease to exist 
for me, too.” 

“Come down to cases,” Drew said. 

“In the first place, before I say any 
more, just how do you men stand in 
regard to King Cardener, who came 
out to-day?” 

“He’s the old head of the gang, 
Johnson said. 

“Tell me some news,” Figlan re- 
torted. “He’s been put away for fifteen 
years. Isn’t he of any value to you 
now? He’s out of date, and would be 
nabbed in an hour if he started any- 
thing. He didn't help you any while 
he was gone. Why should you help 
him now? His son threw you down. 
Net content with that, he got a job on 
the force and made it hot for you. He 
nabbed Bill Bollan, didn’t he?” 

Drew and Johnson cursed softly. 

Figlan went on, giving fuel to the 
fires of their wrath. “He’s going to 
the top, he says—going to get there by 
betraying the old gang, I suppose, by 
using what he learned from his father 
He’s a clever guy and can easily pass 
the exams. King Cardener is back, too. 
Can you men trust him? It means lib- 
erty for you, remember. Do you want 
to go to prison and live like Bill Bollan 
is living to-day + 

“What assurance have you that King 
Cardener won't help that 
After he got home to-day, he pretended 
to quarrel with Bob. Young Cardener 
left home and went to a hotel. But 
maybe it is only a pretense. Cardener 
is old. He'd be a drag on you now if 


son of his? 


he joined with you again. Going to let 
him boss the gang, and maybe fead you 


straight into the hoosegow? Ready to 
step aside, you two, and let him run 
everything now ?” 

“I guess we can struggle along with- 
out King Cardener,” Drew said, after 
a pause. 

“Sure you can? Or will you step 
aside and let him give you orders? 
Going to forget that his son is a fly 
cop?” 

“We might test him out,” Johnson 
offered. 

“Don’t you suppose he has thought 
of that? He’ll come down here to look 
you up. He'll say that he is still King 
Cardener, and that he is at war with that 
son of his. May be he'll help you turn 
a trick, too. The second one, he may 
fix it so his son can land all of you, 
and get promoted again. Of course, 
it is up to you, gents. If you've got 
so much faith in King Cardener, if you 
think you can’t get along without that 
old has-been helping you——” 

“Come down to cases!” Drew said. 

“T want to get Bob Cardener and hi: 
father, both!” 

“Why the father?” Johnson asked. 

“Because it will prove safer in the 
end, and because it is a part of my 
plan. You know that if King Cardener 
isn’t put away again, he’ll either boss 
you, or betray you, or break up the 
gang. With the Cardeners out of the 
way, I can turn my back now and 
then, you understand. A fly cop al- 
ways can hang a trick on some vag 
new to the town.” 

“We get protection, then?” Drew 
asked. 

“As far as I am concerned. I’m not 
asking for a split, you see. If you 
want to make one with me, and so 
get me where I couldn’t turn against 
you—all right.” 

Drew and Johnson glanced at each 
other again, and then faced Sam Fig- 
lan. 

“Before we go further,” Figlan said, 




















“do you men handle the Cardener 
gang?” é 
“We do,’ said Johnson. “Since 


sollan was put away, we're the only 
ones of the old gang left.” 

“And the new men don’t know King 
Cardener, and haven’t any particular 
love for him?” 

“That’s right,” Johnson admitted. 
“They’ve been talkin’ about leavin’ 
King out of it when he came back, be- 
cause of the boy.’ 

“Then when I make a deal with you, 
I’m making it with the gang?” Figlan 
demanded. 

“You are,” said Drew. “You don’t 
have to talk to anybody else, Figlan. 
What is your scheme?” 

“It’s a double one: to land the Car- 
deners and to make me solid in a cer- 
tain place. I’ve always said that Bob 
Cardener was a crook and would show 
it when his dad got out.’ Sam Figlan 
bent closer over the table and lowered 
his voice. “Judge Robertson’s house is 
the place. He is the judge who sent 
Bill Bollan away, remember; the one 
who sent King Cardener away, too, 
\Ve'll make it look like King Cardener 
was trying to get square.” 

“What's the lay?” Drew asked. 

“No profit in this stunt, as far as you 
are concerned, unless getting rid of 
Bob Cardener is profit. You plan to 
rob Judge Robertson’s residence. I’ve 
been in it a score of times, as he has a 
very attractive daughter. I'll give you 
all the plans of the place.” 

“That’s good,” Drew said. “We 
might get into the safe while we’re at 


| 
L 


“All right! That will make it 
stronger. Now, listen!” Figlan bent 
across the table again. “Wait until 


King Cardener comes, then tell him you 
already have planned the Robertson 
stunt, because Robertson sent him and 
Bill Bollan up the river. Make it two 
nights from this.” 


“All right,” Johnson said. 
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“You two, Cardener, and one other 
man you can trust, will be enough. Tell 
Cardener he has to help, that he must 
show you he is still one of you, and 
not in sympathy with his son’s new life. 
Make it strong, and he’ll fall for it.” 

“That's easy,” said Drew. 

“Here’s the scheme. You get into 
the house in the usual manner, with 
your lookout and everything like that. 
Let Cardener handle the safe himself, 
so he’ll have some of the goods on him. 
Understand? Then you men slip out 
and make a get-away, leaving him there 
to stand the racket.” 

“That seems to be only half of it,” 
Drew said. 

“Tt isn’t even half,” Figlan admitted. 
“T’ll be near the scene, all right. Car- 
dener and one of you enter the house, 
and the rest stay outside. Let Cardener 
work the safe and begin stowing the 
swag in his pockets, then the man with 
him ‘slips away. I'll nab Cardener 
alone, and he’ll get the blame for the 
job.” 

“But it is Bob Cardener we want 
worse than King,” Johnson protested. 

“How bad do you want Bob Car- 
dener? What did you do to the man 
who turned up King Cardener? I 
know, you see. And Bob Cardener has 
turned against the gang and sent Bill 

Sollan over the road.” 

“You mean Johnson did not 
voice his thought. 

“Exactly,” said Figlan. “Bob Car- 
dener has made the play that he’d ar- 
rest his own father if he caught him 
turning atrick. I'll have Bob Cardenci 
tipped off by telephone that the Robert- 
son house is to be robbed. He'll go 
there alone, to make the capture. He'll 
want more promotion, and he wants to 
stand strong with the judge and the 
judge’s daughter.” 

“We understand all that,” said John- 


Purpose 





son. 


“You'll have two men outside, re- 
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member. You'll be watching for Bob 
Cardener. Just as your friend inside 
makes the get-away, you get Bob Car- 
dener. Settle between yourselves 
who'll do it. Then you three will make 
a get-away, leaving Bob Cardener there 
dead, and his father there with loot in 
his clothes. Toss the revolver beside 
Bob Cardener’s body. I'll be there— 
see? I'll arrest King Cardener. Every- 
body will think Bob caught King rob- 
bing the house, and that King shot his 
own son. And you'll not be bothered 
with the Cardeners any more.” 

Drew sat back with a sharp breath, 
and once more his eyes met those of 
Johnson. Figlan had guessed correctly. 
These men wanted to remain leaders of 
the band, they hated Bob Cardener, and 
they did not care to have King Car- 
dener, home from prison, bossing them 
again. And Figlan’s scheme seemed to 
be a good one. Bob Cardener would 
be dead, and it would look as though 
his father had killed him. Figlan could 
even say that he had met Bob Car- 
dener, had gone with him to help, and 
had seen the shooting 

There must be no mistakes,”’ Figlan 
warned. “If Bob Cardener is shot 
from outside the house, he must be 
lifted through the window. I'll get 
King, all right. And don’t forget to 
leave the revolver there. King didn’t 
use to carry a revolver when he worked. 
We must have the gun there, of course. 
Get one at a pawnshop, and I'll have 
the pawnbroker ready to swear that 
King Cardener bought it of him.” 

“The scheme looks good,” Drew said 

“And it removes a couple of men- 
aces,” Figlan reminded them, “Also, 
it guarantees that you'll have a friend 
in me hereafter. Well?” 

There was silence for a moment, 
while Drew and Johnson looked at each 
other. And then Johnson spoke 

“Tt’s a deal, Figlan. 
row night, and we'll finish the plans.’ 


See us to-mor- 
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CHAPTER VI. 
INTO THE TRAP. 


ATE the following afternoon, King 
Cardener walked into the Mouse 
Nest, his bearing that of royalty re- 
turned from exile. There was a chorus 
of exclamations from the older men 
who knew him, at least by sight, and 
old Murphy hurried forward with out- 
stretched hand. 

“Glad to see you, King!” he said. 

“I'm glad to get back,” King Car- 
dener replied. “It’s like old times to 
see you, Murphy. Been some improve- 
ments in—in the last fifteen years.” 

“A few changes,” Murphy admitted. 
“Come back to the office and sit down. 
It’s prohibition now, but I’ve still got 
a drop of good stuff saved for you.” 

“Thanks, but I don’t need it,” King 
Cardener said. “I didn’t drink much 
in the old days, you'll remember—no 
good crook can drink—and I’ve had 
fifteen years to get over the craving for 
it. Any of the old boys around?” 

King Cardener purposely lowered 
his voice as he asked the question, and 
Murphy glanced around quickly to 
make sure that nobody could overhear. 

“Wait! I'll see,”” Murphy replied. 

He hurried toward the rear of the 
establishment as Cardener stepped to 
the case and bought a cigar. No China- 
town den had more secret passages 
and little rooms than the rear of the 
Mouse Nest, only now many of them 
Almost 





were out of use and closed. 
instantly, Murphy returned. 

“You'll find Johnson and Drew in the 
third room on the right,” he reported 
“T told them vou were coming.” 

“Thanks,” said King Cardener 
“Things have changed, Murphy, in the 
last fifteen years, and I don’t know all 
the new cops, remember.” 


“None in here now, if that is what 


you mean.’ 
**(;00d — 


about my boy?” 


suppose you know 

















“Yes,” said Murphy. “He nabbed 
Bill Bollan almost where you are stand- 
ing now.” 

Cardener’s face paled for an instant, 
and he stepped quickly away. 

“It is tough luck, Murphy,” he said. 
“I haven’t decided yet just what I’m 
going to do about it. See you later.” 

With head erect, King Cardener 
crossed the length of the big room, and 
disappeared into one of the little halls. 
He came to the proper door, opened it 
slowly, and stepped inside. He closed 
the door behind him and turned, a smile 
on his lips, to confront Silent Drew and 
Buck Johnson. 

“Well, boys!” he said. 
are again. It’s good to see you! 
you look natural, I'll say that.” 

“Sit down, King, and make yourself 
at home,” Drew said. ‘“You’re not 
looking so bad yourself—considering.” 

King Cardener sat down at one end 
of the table, and put his hat upon it, 
and ran his fingers through his silvered 
hair. 

“Well?” he said, after a time. 

“Tt’s been a long time, King. There 
have been many changes,” Drew said 
presently. 

“T know what you are thinking of 
King Cardener replied. “My son, a 
boy of Cardener blood, has turned 
against us. And Bill Bollan has been 
sent up the river.” 

“Thanks to your son,” said Johnson. 

King Cardener smashed a fist down 
upon the table. “At midnight, the last 
night of my term, I was stretched on 
my bunk in my cell, thinking of some 
plans I had made,” he said. “The 
prison telegraph began working. It 
told me what had happened to Bill 
Bollan. And I swore then that I’d get 
the cop who got Bill.” 

“You didn’t happen to know it was 
your son?” Drew asked. 

“T knew nothing. When I got home 
I learned all about it. I tried to reason 
with 


“Here we 
And 


” 
’ 


wouldn’t listen. 


Robbie, but he 
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And so he is going his way, and I am 
going mine. He’s moved to a hotel.” 

“It’s peculiar,” Johnson remarked. 

“Don’t you think I know it?’ Car- 
dener demanded. “But with me it is 
the same as though his name was Smith 
or Jones. He is no son of mine!” 

“Blood is strong,” Drew said. 

“IT am King Cardener! Now, let’s 
get down to business. I suppose you 
two are all that remain of the old gang. 
Any new ones?” 

“We've hooked up with three or four 
good men,” Johnson replied. 

“Fair enough! I’ve spent the last 
year making plans. I’ve got some good 
ones. Heaven knows, I had plenty of 
time to think and plan in the big house 
up the river. I intended to depend on 
Bill Bollan, and he was put away. Then 
I supposed that my boy would be my 
right-hand man—and I found him a fly 
cop! But I’ve still got the plans, and 
I’ve got you two men. We're going to 
clean up.” 

Drew cleared his throat. “You've 
been away a long time, King,” he said, 
“and things have changed.” 

“That won’t interfere with these 
plans of mine,” King Cardener de- 
clared. 

“Ts it your intention,” Johnson asked, 
“to be our boss again the same as be- 
fore?” 

“Am I not King Cardener ?” 

“Yes. But things have changed.” 

“And I’m sick of hearing that! I’m 
King Cardener, the head of this gang. 
Are you thinking of disputing my 
leadership ?” 

Drew cleared his throat again, nerv- 
ously, and = glanced at Johnson. 
“You've been gone fifteen years,” he 
said, “and we didn’t get any help from 
your son. Now you want us to do 
just as you say. It’s a big order, King.” 

King Cardener sprang to his feet and 
faced them, bending over the table an- 


grily. He spoke in a low, tense voice. 
“T’m boss of this gang, and don’t 
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forget it!” he said. “I am still King 
Cardener, no matter if I have been put 
away for half a century, instead of 
fifteen years. How long would you 
last without me?” 

“We've managed to last for fifteen 
years,” Johnson said. 

“Yes. On petty thievery. By being 
sneak thieves and dips. What big stunt 
have you pulled off? What big trick 
have you turned? What big bunch of 
swag have you gathered in? You 
couldn’t do it even when Bill Bollan 
was with you. You've degenerated into 
a bunch of common petty-larceny art- 
ists! I’m going to put this gang back 
on the map, where it belongs.” 

He sat down again, and they seemed 
to be cowed for a moment. 

“Maybe some of the new men will 
object,’ Johnson said. 

“Then we'll kick them out, and get 
still newer ones,” King Cardener de- 
clared. “You anake me ashamed of 
you. Where is the old gang spirit— 
tell me that ?” 

“I suppose it’s broken,” Drew re- 
plied. ‘‘We’ve had enough to break it: 
the boy turning against us and getting 
to be a cop, and then him taking in Bill 
Bollan.” 

“Can’t you forget the boy? 
you look upon him as an ordinary fly 
cop named Smith or Jones?” 

“Tt’s a peculiar thing,’ Johnson of- 
fered again. “And there few 
doubts ig 

“About what?’ King Cardener de- 
manded. He was bending over the 
table again, watching the other two men 
closely. His eyes were very bright, his 
breathing was rapid. 

“Some of the boys,” said Johnson, 
“have an idea that everything might not 
be just right. I’m not speaking of 
Drew or myself, but the new men. 
They don’t like the idea of working 
under a man whose son is a fly cop.” 

“Get rid of them. Get new ones.”’ 


Can't 


are a 





“Some of them are good men,” said 
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Drew, “and have been working with us 
several years.” 

“Pettty larceny artists,” King Car- 
dener said sneeringly. ‘You haven't 
done anything to shock the town or 
make a big profit, have you?” 

“Well, we want to be fair to every- 
body concerned,” said Johnson. “The 
boys have heen talking about this deal. 
They want to be sure that you are all 
right.” 

“That I am all right?” Cardener cried 
as if amazed. “That King Cardener is 
all right ?” 

“Not as a worker—they know you 
are all right that way, of course,” 
Johnson continued. “But they want to 
be sure that there is nothing between 
the boy and you.” 

“Do you mean they insinuate I’m a 
stool pigeon?” King Cardener’s anger 
began to gather like thunderclouds. 
“Show me the man who dares to think 
that. I'll handle him, I don’t care who 
he is!” 

“Well, they want to be sure, and we 
can’t blame them,” Drew said. “They 
didn’t know you in the old days, re- 
member. After we turn some trick, 
with you in it ; 

“Now you are talking sense,” King 
Cardener said. “If that is all they 
want, we can supply their wants with- 
out much trouble. I intend to turn 
several tricks. Didn’t I say that I had 
been making great plans the last year 
or so?” 

“Of course, in that case 
said. 

“T’ll look these men over, and may be 
we'll decide to be rid of some of them. 
The plans I have made can’t be han- 





” Drew 





dled by bunglers or amateurs,” King 
Cardener declared. ‘We don’t want 
any mistakes made. Understand ? 


We've got to be clever, as we were in 
the old days. And you needn’t be 
afraid of me just because my son hap- 
pens to be a bull. He said he’d arrest 
me if he caught me—but he'll have 























to do the catching first. We’re both 
Cardeners. But I’m his father, and 
I’m a few years older.” 

“All right!” Drew grunted. “There’s 
a little job on for to-morrow night. It 
ought to please you, King, since it is 
Judge Robertson’s house. It’s a bit of 
revenge for Bill Bollan, and you, also. 
We've planned it all, King. Johnson 
will be with me, and you, of course, 
and one other man. We'll put it off 
about one o’clock in the morning. Now 
here a 

King Cardener stopped him. “Are 
you running this gang?” he demanded 
sternly. 

“Well, King, we had this thing all 
framed, and it’s too late to back out 
now. You can be in on it.” 

“Be in on it!” King Cardener ex- 
claimed. “That’s a funny way to talk. 
The Cardener gang is going to turn a 
trick, and King Cardener can be in on 
it! Seems to me, Drew, you’re trying 
to pose as a sort of general, you and 
Johnson.” 

“This is all framed,” Johnson per- 
sisted. 





“Suppose it is? Suppose you explain 
the lay to me right now and let me say 


whether it is all right or not. Maybe 
it is, and maybe again it isn’t. I’m not 


in stir now, remember. I’m right here, 
I'm boss, and don’t you forget it!” 

They bent over the table, and John- 
son explained the plans as Figlan had 
outlined them the night before. When 
he had finished, he sat back. 

“Is that all? Have you told me 
everything ?’’ King Cardener asked. 

“That’s the whole lay, King,” Drew 
said, 

“And what will you get? Fifty dol- 
lars in coin and a couple of cheap 
diamonds ?” 

“What we get will hurt Judge Rob- 
ertson as bad as ten thousand would 
hurt a richer man,” Johnson declared. 
“I told you this was for revenge, too. 
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We'll all have alibis. We'll fix up one 
for you, King.” 

“T can fix my own alibi,” Cardener 
exploded. “Do you intend to treat me 
like an amateur, like some green boy 
picking his first pocket? I don’t think 
much of your plan, anyway. It’s 
cheap. It’s beneath the Cardener gang. 
And there isn’t enough profit in it.” 

“Well, we go ahead,” said Drew. 

“If I say no?” Cardener asked. 

“We'll go ahead, anyway,” Johnson 
chimed in. “The plans are all made, 
and we might as well carry them out.” 

“So I’m not boss here any more?” 
Cardener demanded. 

“You ought to show the boys, King. 
Go in with us, and they’ll know that 
you are all right. It'll give them confi- 
dence.” 

“Confidence! King Cardener has to 
make a lot of green hands have confi- 
dence in him! For ten cents, I’d 
throw the lot of them over and gather a 
few real men around me.” 

“But you’ve got to show them, King,” 
Drew protested. “Go in with us on 
this, and they'll know that you're all 
right. Then you can go right ahead 
with your own plans—the big ones.” 

“Suppose I say I'll not do it! Sup- 
pose I command you to let the Robert- 
son thing drop?’ Cardener - said. 
“What happens then? Going to go 
your own ways, are you? Don’t want 
to be with King Cardener any more?” 

Johnson gulped. ‘We can’t forget 
about the boy and Bill Bollan,” he said. 
“We want to be shown, too, King, as 
well as the new men of the gang.” 

Rage flamed in King Cardener’s face 
again as he sprang from the chair. 
“I’ve a notion to beat sense into you!” 
he declared. “I’ve got to show you, 
have I? King Cardener has got to 
prove to a gang of men like you that he 
is on the square? They had more re- 
spect than that for me in prison, you 
fools!” 
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“But, King——” Drew started to 
protest: 

“Have it your own way, fools!” King 
Cardener cried. “Go ahead with this 
Robertson petty-larceny stunt, and [’ll 
be one of the crowd. Tell me what 
part I'm to play. And after that, con- 
found you, you'll obey me!” 

Drew glanced at Johnson 
lan’s plans were maturing 


Sam Fig- 


CHAPTER VII 
THE "CLIMAX 

OBERT CARDENER sat in the de- 
tectives’ room at headquarters the 
following evening about nine o'clock, 
waiting for an assigniment, about de- 
cided to go out and prow! through his 
district. The desk sergeant called him 

to the telephone. 

“I want to give you a tip,” a man’s 
voice said over the wire. “A certain 
trick is going to be pulled off to-night, 
Only one man in 


Some others 


about one o'clock. 
it, but he’s a good one. 
know about it, though.” 

“Spill it!” Robert Cardene: said 

“You see, it’s like this,” the other 
complained. “I don’t want to tell you 
now, for good reasons. You tell me 
where you'll be at midnight, where I 
can call you on the telephone.” 

“Why not tell me now?” Cardener 
asked : 

“It’s like this—I’m giving this tip 
because I was double-crossed. But | 
want to give my pal one last chance 
to come clean and be square. If he 
does, you don't get any information. 
If he doesn’t, I'll tip off the whole 
thing. No use tryin’ to make me 
change my mind.” 

Robert Cardener thought a moment, 
and then said that, exactly at midnight, 
he would be at a certain cigar store. 
The other man hung up the receiver 
and terminated the conversation. 

Detective Cardener went out upon 
the street. He was troubled He had 





not seen his father since their break, 
but he knew that King Cardener had 
been around the Mouse Nest, for it 
had been reported to headquarters, and 
members of the old King Cardener 
gang were being watched whenever they 
were near Murphy’s place. In the old 
days, they had met there to form their 
plans and to divide loot. 

Entering a telephone booth in a cor- 
ner pharmacy, Robert Cardener called 
his mother. 

“How are you?” he asked. 

“All right, Robbie!” 

“And—how is father?” 

“Ele—he seems to be all right,” the 
mother answered. 

“Behaving himself?” 
dener asked. 

There was a moment of hesitation, 
and then his mother spoke, “Robbie.” 
she said, “I don’t know what to do. It 
is so hard to decide. [am your mother, 
but I am King’s wife, you see. And I 
—I can’t betray either of you to the 
other, of course.” 

“Poor little mother.” 

“But [ hope that nothing will hap- 
pen, Robbie. I’ve been talking to your 
father, but he'll not listen. There 
seems. to be something on his mind, 
Robbie. And he—he isn't here all the 
time.” 

That was all that the faithful wife 
would say, but to Robert Cardener it 
meant that his father was spending the 
most of his time at the Mouse Nest or 
The detec- 
tive went on up the street, trying to 
think it out. He found it a difficult 
thing to do. 

He wanted his 


Robert Car- 


' 


some other criminal resort. 


father to be honest; 
he wanted the stain taken off the name 
of Cardener. Yet he had his own oath 
of office to remember, and also the fact 
that he had to prove himself without 
doubt before he could claim Judge Rob- 
ertson’s daughter as his wife. He 


Cas Inch itl 
feared i isi 


th his father, feared 





his duties would bring them together, 
































that he would be obliged to arrest King 
Cardener. 

Such an arrest would mean another 
blow at the little mother. Yet, if the 
test came, Robert Cardener would have 
to make it or give up all his plans, his 
position, Betty Robertson, and drift 
upon the world again. He knew that, 
if the necessity came, he would make 
the arrest. He hoped. only that it 
would not come. 

On up the street he went, and at a 
corner two blocks from the Mouse Nes} 
he met his father face to face. 

“Good evening, father,” he said. 

King Cardener drew back. “I have 
nothing to do with fly cops, untess they 
stop me on business,” he said. ‘Ts that 
what you are doing? Want to quiz me, 
or perhaps take me to headquarters?” 

“I'm sorry you take that attitude.” 
Robert Cardener said. “Why not do 
as 1 asked, dad? The old game 
what it used to be. Why not——” 

“T’m living my own life.” King Car 
dener said. 

“Very well, dad. Now let me 
you just a little tip. You'd better stop 
hanging around that gang in the Mouse 
Nest. I’m speaking to you as an officer 
now, and not as your son.” 


isn’t 


give 


“Thanks,” King Cardener said dryly. 
Without another word, he turned 
, and his son gave a sigh, and went 
on up the street. He was remembering 
about the anticipated midnight call and 
wondering what it might be. Some 
disgruntled crook, he supposed, betray- 
ing a pal. Robert Cardener hated to 
take advantage of a traitor’s willingness 
to betray, but he was sworn to appre- 
hend all lawbreakers. 

He walked the street until near mid- 
night, and then went to the place where 
he had said he might be called. He 
knew the proprietor of the cigar store, 
and said that he was expecting a call. 
But Detective Cardener scarcely be- 
lieved he would get it. A 
8Fps 


away 


. i. nae 
crook grew 
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angry, he knew, threatened to betray, 
and then thought better of it. 

It was five minutes after twelve, and 
Cardener was about to go on up the 
street, and finally return to headquar- 
ters, when the call came. Robert hur- 
ried into the booth. 

“Hello!” he called. 

“Detective Cardener ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, my pal didn’t do the right 
thing, and so I’m going to tip you off. 
He’s going to rob Judge Robertson’s 
house between twelve and one—may be 
at it now.” 

That was all. Robert Cardener had 
an instant of horror as the other man 
hung up. Judge Robertson was a 
fighter. If he found an intruder in his 
home, he would attempt to fight, and 
disaster might result. And Betty-——— 


l‘rantically, Cardener called Judge 
Robertson’s number, to warn him. but 
the connection could not be made. 


Drew had seen to it that the wires were 
cut, 

Rushing from the store, Gardener 
hailed the chauffeur of a taxicab, and 
gave him an address a block from the 
judge’s residence. As the taxi lurched 
through the streets, Detective Car- 
dener’s fear grew. The judge, whom 
he respected, who had done so much 
for him, and Betty, the judge’s daugh- 
ter, the girl he loved! Suppose 
something happened to either of them? 

Then another thought came to him. 
Suppose his own father was doing this 
thing? Judge Robertson had sentenced 
King Cardener and Bill Bollan, and it 
might prove natural for King to seek 
revenge, 

Robert wondered whether he would 
arrive in time to prevent the robbery. 
[f it was his father, he might catch him 
before he entered the house and dis- 
suade him. If it was some other man, 
perhaps he would arrive in time to 
make a capture, and save the judge loss 
and possible danger. 
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The taxicab reached the corner De- 
tective Cardener had designated. Rob- 
ert sprang out, telling the chauffeur to 
wait. He ran rapidly along the street, 
keeping to the shadows, running on 
lawns instead of the walk. 

He came to the edge of Judge Rob- 
ertson’s place, an old house set back 
from the street, wide lawns surround- 
ing it, trees dotting them here and there. 
There were a multitude of shadows 
playing across the lawns. 

Robert Cardener paused for an in- 
stant, but could see no moving thing. 
Darting from shadow to shadow, he 
made his way toward the house. Then 
he stopped to watch and listen. Just 
in front of him, he saw an open win- 
dow. 

So he was too late. Even now, the 
thief was inside, and at work. The 
next thing was to catch him at it, take 
him “red-handed” and “with the 
goods,” and then arouse the family. 

Robert Cardener did not hesitate. 
He crept to the window, and started to 
crawl through. There was a quick 
move in a clump of brush not far away. 
A revolver exploded! 

Detective Robert Cardener, just dis- 
appearing through the window, was 
disconcerted for a moment. He could 
not be sure where the shot had sounded, 
but he heard no bullet whistle past his 
head. He sprang through the hall, and 
toward the library. There was some 
commotion inside the house; there 
were shouts and shrieks outside. 

A blaze of light! Robert Cardener, 
at the library door, saw a scene that 
grieved and startled him. There stood 
his father, before the safe which had 
not yet been opened. In another cor- 
ner, at bay, was Silent Drew. In an 
opposite door, his hand at the light 
switch, was Judge Robertson, and be- 
side him a patrolman with leveled re- 
volver. 

Robert 


Cardener then 


gulped, 
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stepped forward, taking the handcuffs 
from his pocket. 

“T’ll take care of this,” he told the 
patrolman. He turned and _ stepped 
toward his father, the handcuffs ready. 
“I’m sorry, dad,” he said. “I’d have 
given anything had this not happened. 
It’ll almost kill the little mother. But 
I warned you. I can’t forget my oath.” 

“You—you’d arrest your old father, 
Robbie? I just got out, remember. 
Another term will kill me.” 

There were tears in Robert Car- 
dener’s eyes as he took another step 
forward. “It can’t be helped, dad,” he 
said. “I’ve got to do my duty. If you 
had done as I said—stayed away from 
your old companions—this wouldn’t 
have happened. This was tipped off to 
me over the telephone. You've been 
betrayed again, dad.” 

“One moment!” Judge Robertson 
said, stepping forward. “Put those 
handcuffs on the other man, Robert. 
Your father is innocent of any wrong. 
He is here as my guest!” 

“So that’s it!” Drew snarled. “Your 
guest, is he? He came through the 
window with me.” 

“But he had an invitation to do so, 
and you did not,” said the judge. “Sit 
down, Mr. Cardener. Use those hand- 
cuffs on the other man, Robert. We'll 
have an explanation in a moment, | 
fancy.” 

Bewildered, Robert Cardener did as 
he had been told, and then stood in the 
middle of the room, wondering what it 
meant. There was a commotion in the 
hall, and more police entered, and with 
them Buck Johnson and another man 
—and Sam Figlan. Then Robert Car- 
dener rubbed his eyes and gasped his 
unbelief—the chief, himself, brought 
up in the rear. 

“T knew this morning that this was 
going to happen,” Judge Robertson 
said, “and made some arrangements ac- 
cordingly. King Cardener told me.” 


“So!” Buck Johnson cried. “A 
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traitor, are you, King? You and your 
son playing it together? Turnin’ 
against your old friends, and trappin’ 
them !” 

“My old friends!” King Cardener 
cried, whirling upon him. “A nice lot 
of friends.” 

“Just because we didn’t want you to 
lead us ‘i 

“It isn’t that, you fool!” King Car- 
dener said. ‘Call me a traitor, do you? 
What about yourself? What about 
your deal with Sam Figlan. You poor 
fools? Did you think fifteen years in 
prison had killed all King Cardener’s 
wits? Have you forgotten all the old 
rooms and passages in the Mouse Nest ¢ 
1 hadn't forgotten them. I wondered 
how you were talking about me, what 
you thought of me coming back from 
the pen. So I slipped into the Mouse 
Nest through the rear door, made my 
way through the dusty passages. I was 
on the other side of the thin wall while 
you made your deal with Sam Figlan. 
You are the traitor! 

“Trap me, would your You planned 
to kill my boy—to shoot him down in 
cold blood. Then Sam [iglan was to 
nab me while the rest of you escaped. 
I was to be charged with killing my 
own son because he was trying to ar- 
rest me. You'd have both the Car- 
deners out of the way. then! 

“The next afternoon | slipped away 
and went to see you. I gave you a 
chance to decide to be square. | tried 
in every way to get you to drop this 
thing to-night. But you wanted to go 
ahead with it. You wanted to kill my 
boy and send me to the chair, and kill 
his mother indirectly. 

“Right then I turned against you. 
When there is no longer honor among 
crooks, I become an honest man. I 
went to Judge Robertson and told him. 
We called in the chief and made this 
little trap. I came into the house with 
Drew, but I didn’t touch the safe. You 
fool, Johnson, I even switched revolvy 





ers as we were coming here—gave you 
one filled with blanks. That was what 
saved my boy. 

“T’m done with being a crook. I’m 
going back to the little cottage and take 
care of chickens and raise a garden. 
And I’m not going to be too proud to 
live off the salary of a fly cop until I 
can get some honest work to do. 
There’s a man for you—Robert Car- 
dener. He’s got the Cardener blood, 
and its too good to be in the veins of a 
crook. He was ready to send his own 
father to jail because he had taken an 
oath, given his word of honor. A true 
Cardener ! 

“And I’m square with the under- 
world—remember that. It was you 
who started the betrayal. I merely de- 
fended myself. You hooked up with 
a crooked cop. Now you'll pay for it 
—all of you!’ 

Robert Cardener, his eyes alight, 
went forward and threw an arm around 
his father’s shoulders. The judge was 
speaking again. 

“That's all, gentlemen. Chief, have 
your men take the prisoners away, 
please. I think we can trust Robert 
Cardener now—and his father, too,” 

“[’m sure of it.” the chief said. 

The prisoners were taken away. Sam 
Figlan, his face white, did not raise 
his eyes. He was thinking of what the 
future would have been for him and 
the others if King Cardener had not 
changed the revolvers. 

Then a_ radiant Betty Robertson 
slipped into the room from the hall, and 
the judge smiled as he looked at her. 

“There he is, Betty,” the judge said, 
nodding across to where Robert stood. 
“And I’m not afraid to intrust your 
future to him, now. It shall be as 
early as you say. I’m quite sure that 
he is going to be promoted very soon. 
As for you, King Cardener, you have 
been a criminal, and come from a fam- 


ily of criminals. But the blood ia your 
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veins is good. As far as society is “Thanks, judge!” was all King Car- 
concerned, you have paid for your past dener said. 

transgressions. I hope you'll be con- But neither Betty Robertson nor 
tented and happy for the remainder of Robert Cardener heard him. They 
your life.” He shook hands with the were whispering together in a corner of 
trembling old man, adding, “A Car- the room, making plans that were en- 
dener keeps his word, I find.” tirely their own business. 


SEEK ONE MAN, FIND ANOTHER 
ig TER having been at liberty fifteen years Julius Maier, alias Leiter, has 
been returned to Sing Sing prison to serve the two years he owes New 
York State. His capture was the result of an odd coincidence, for the author- 
ities were looking for another man, charged with a Federal offense, and mis- 
took Maier for him. 

This other man is Julius Leiter, whose surname is the same as the alias 
used by Maier. Both men are tailors, and when the Washington police spread 
their dragnet for Julius Leiter they thought they had him when they arrested 
a tailor named Leiter in the capitol city. Maier protested his innocence, but 
the police were thorough in their search of their files and found that the man 
they had arrested was an ex-convict, a former forger, who-had violated his 
parole fifteen vears before and was wanted by New York State. 

Word was sent to the superintendent of prisons in New York that the long- 
sought convict had been caught, and the man who had known freedom for fifteen 
years entered Sing Sing once again as a prisoner. He said that during the 
period of vicarious liberty he had traveled all over North America. 


————S 


GOLD-BRICK GAME WINS AGAIN 


N° matter how often the gold-brick game is called to the attention of the 
public, there are always some people who are victimized by means of this 
old swindle, as a recent incident in Wichita, Kansas, has proved again. A pawn- 


broker in that city who became friendly with a iewuaee learned to his sorrow 
and financial loss just how the gold-brick game is played. 

The stranger made several visits to the pawnbroker’s place of business and 
told of his plans for opening a tailoring shop near by, before he attempted 1 
swindle his confidant. Then, one day while the stranger was in the shop, a 
confederate entered and showed the two “friends” a brick of gold that, he 
said, he desired to sell. The pawnbroker’s acquaintance knew of a “broker,” 
Max Cohen, in a near-by town who would buy it. He communicated with 
this man immediately; the broker joined the others at the pawnbroker’s shop, 
and the gold was taken from the box in which it was carried, and was tested. 

Finding that the brick was genuine gold, the pawnbroker agreed to join 
the broker in purchasing it for sixty-five hundred dollars. The man from the 
near-by town put up two thousand, and the pawnbroker contributed forty-five 
hundred of the price. A box was turned over to the pawnbroker and the 
three other men left the premises. When the pawnbroker examined his pur- 
chase he found a gold-colored brick of brass instead of the one he had tested. 
Investigation disclosed the fact that there was no licensed. broker named Max 
Cohen in the near-by town. 
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OE BLANE fingered the crisp 
new bills thoughtfully, and 
his small dark eyes sparkled 
Sixty-two hundred and 

eighty. Not much, for a bank, even a 
hick bank like the Foxville National. 
But it ain’t so bad at that, with nobody 
to split it with. It'll put me on velvet 
for a couple of years, anyhow.” 

He looked once more through the 
sheaf, and selected therefrom several 
bank notes which showed more signs of 
wear than the rest of them, and so 


would be less likely to be suspected as 


coming from a bank. These he tucked 
into a shiny wallet which he carried in 
his hip pocket. The rest, he divided 
between three long envelopes, filling 
each one almost to the bursting point. 
He sealed them, licking the flaps and 
pressing them down. 

Against a wall of the cheap lodging- 
house room was a battered trunk of 
cheap construction and drab appear 
ance. Joe Blane inserted a key and 
raised the lid. He removed the tray, 
and, from the untidy recess beneath, 
drew forth an old coat. It not a 
coat which he had worn; he had bought 
it secondhand some time an- 
other city. Into the inner pocket of 
the coat he thrust the envelopes; then 
he replaced the garment in the trunk, 
covering it with other articles of ap- 
parel. He inserted the tray, locked the 
trunk, staapped it, and went to the 
door. 

He heard the slatternly landlady mov- 
ing about downstairs, monotonously 
whistling a distorted snatch of some 
ancient tune. As he started to descend 


Was 


ago in 


the stairs, much to his amusement, she 
appeared as if by accident in the hall. 

“I’m goin’ now, like I said I was,” he 
greeted her. “So I'll pay you what I 
owe you. Have the men come for my 
trunk yet?” 

“Not yet,” she answered, evidently 
relieved that her departing roomer was 
not going to leave and beat her out of 
his rent, 

Joe Blane took out his wallet and 
counted out the proper amount. “They 
ought to be here any time, then. You'll 
see that they get it all right? It’s all 
ready for them to take.” He bid the 
woman a perfunctory good-by and left 
the house. 

“Sixty-two hundred, and split one 
way!” he chuckled. He wasted little 
thought on his partner in the bank rob- 
bery, who would not come to claim his 
share. “It ain’t my fault if the bulls 
got him the very next day, for a job 
that he pulled off last year,” thought 
Joe. “I’m in luck, at that, that they 
didn’t connect him with this Foxville 
job and with me. The rough stuff don’t 
pay, at all; not these days. Look what 
it gets him; they’ve been after him six 
months for shootin’ up that guy. If it 
hadn't been for that, he’d be with me 
now, gettin’ his slice of that coin.” 

The more Joe Blane thought of it, 
the greater was his self-congratulation 
that his recent association with the cap- 
tured crook had been nipped in its in- 
fancy. ‘He'd have got me into trouble 
too if I’d stuck around with him long 
enough,” he concluded. “He’d have 
done it up at Foxville if I’d let him 


have his way. That girl, there, that he 
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‘ 
wanted to put a bullet into—‘for safety,’ 
he said!” 

But fortunately, Joe had in that in- 
stance been able to prevail. The Fox- 
ville National Bank was in a business 
block which was occupied by stores 
also. Immediately adjoining the bank’s 
rooms was a hardware store; and it was 
there, after they had made all prepara- 
tions for entering the bank, that they 
had discovered the presence of the girl: 
a bookkeeper, evidently, working over- 
time. The door of the store was ajar, 
for it was a warm night; but the soli- 
tary worker was totally unaware of 
their presence. It was then that Blane, 
thwarting his partner’s advice in favor 
of more drastic silencing, had crept into 
the building and taken her by surprise. 
For but a moment had her lithe form 
struggled in his arms, while his hand 
at her mouth prevented an outcry. He 
had quickly gagged her and bound her 
securely to the chair in which she had 
been sitting. 

“Foolishness!” the other had com- 
mented. “Now we'll have to watch her 
to see that she don’t get loose while 
we're workin’; and besides that she’s 
got a good squint at us, so she can give 
a description to the bulls.” 

“Only at me, not you,” retorted Joe 
Blane; “and if I’m willing to take the 
chance, you ought not to care.” 

Foolishness, was it? Well, the 
other’s wisdom in a similar case months 
ago had been his undoing. “A matter 
of a few dollars they forget,” philos- 
ophized Joe Blane now; “but a shoot- 
ing, never! I’m glad I saved the girl. 
Too bad I had to treat her so rough, 
though.” 

Joe Blane, though he had little re- 
spect for the law and for the rights 
of society as a whole, had never got 
rid of his sense of chivalry, and the 
though of injuring a weak, harmless 
girl was distasteful to him. Women 
were a mystery to him: his ways and 
theirs lay far apart; but he recalled the 
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look in her frightened gray eyes as he 
had bent her head back to place the gag 
in her mouth. They seemed to be look- 
ing at him now accusingly. 

“TI guess I didn’t hurt the kid any, at 
that,” he mumbled in his own defense. 
“T wasn’t any rougher than I had to be; 
and them ropes werent tight enough to 
hurt. Too bad I had to do it, though.” 

He had been walking about aimlessly. 
It was early afternoon, and there was 
plenty of time for him to seek a new 
rooming place at a distance from his 
old haunts. That was a far-fetched 
precaution, for he felt sure that they 
had left no clew in the Foxville affair ; 
and Foxville was many miles away. 

In his preoccupation he jostled 
against some one. Quickly he raised 
his eyes. It was a girl who had bumped 
into him; and as he muttered an apol- 
ogy, she looked him square in the face. 

“Good Lord!” he ejaculated. The 
gray eyes were boring into him. “I 
wonder if she knows me?” 

The question was answered almost 
before it framed itself in his mind. 
The girl shrank from him, and into her 
gray eyes came the same look of fear 
that he had seen but a few nights since. 

Joe Blane glanced about in quick ap- 
prehension. A policeman stood at the 
nearest corner. It would be perfectly 
easy for the girl to give the alarm; and 
the street was well dotted with people 
who in a chase could make escape im- 
possible. It was_he, and not the girl, 
who had feel fear. Yet 
strangely, she made no outcry: she only 
stood, leaning slightly backward away 
from him, gazing as if fascinated. 

He seized the opportunity of the mo- 
ment, and spoke, in as soothing a tone 
of voice as he could muster. 

“You are the girl—at Foxville—the 
hardware store.” 

She nodded, without taking her eyes 
from him. 

“I’m sorry about that,” he went on, 
encouraged. “I—it ain’t my style to 


reason to 
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hurt girls or women. But you see— 
well e 

She nodded in comprehension. ‘“‘It 
wasn’t only that,’ she said. “You 
didn’t hurt me. But they think that | 
was implicated in that robbery.” 

“They do, do they?” he flared, ap- 
palled at this new idea of the injury 
he had done her. She looked so help- 
less, so woebegone, that all his protec- 
tive instincts were aroused. 

“Yes. I hadn’t been there long; it 
wasn’t my home town. There was a 
lot of talk the next day. They didn’t 
believe my story. And then I heard 
a rumor that I was going to be arrested. 
Oh, I couldn’t stand that, so I ran away 
and came here to the city. It was fool- 
ish, | suppose, but— 

“I know how you felt,” returned 
Blane. ‘Well, there’s a cop on the cor- 
ner up there. I s'pose you'll signal to 
him You’ve got me right, this 
lime, 

The girl shook her head. “No. That 
would do no good now. They wouldn't 
believe me, even then. That won’t help 
any, and L don’t to get out of 
trouble by getting you into it.” 

This was a new thought to Joe Blane, 
He had been accustomed to thinking of 
every man’s hand as being against him; 
and to receive sympathy from 
whom he had wronged was a startling 
lesson in the Golden Rule. Was it 
merely a trap? He looked at the brave 
little figure before him with a new in- 
terest, and shook his head. He had not 
really meant to give himself up with- 
out attempting to escape, to help her 
out of her difficulty; but now the idea 
appealed to him strongly. After all, 
it was only what he had coming to him; 
and he ought to make amends so far 
as possible, 

“Nonsense, miss!” he 
roughly. ‘They'll believe you, all right, 
if they get me and——” 

He hesitated. He could not betray 
his pal, when the latter was already in 


now. 


want 


one 


exclaimed 
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trouble. [or his own sacrifice he was 
prepared; but he saw that nobody 
would believe that he had accomplished 
the robbery alone, without even a look- 
out. The girl was right. 

“Let’s go and sit down,” he said, 
nodding toward a park two or three 
blocks down the street. “I’ve got to 
think’ 

Without a word the girl fell in beside 

him. They passed the policeman on the 
corner, and finally found a_ secluded 
bench among the green shrubbery of 
the park. 
Blane thought. The girl was 
strangely listless, and had no sugges-® 
tions to offer. Of net results his think- 
ing was quite unproductive. 

“If the money was to be returned,” 
he suggested finally, “at least they 
wouldn’t be so keen to find you, if they 
are really after you.” 

“That's so,” admitted the girl. 
even then——’” 

“Yes. That wouldn't help much, 
But it’s going to be done, just the same. 
There don't seem to be any way out. 
But [ can do that much, anyhow.” 
asked the girl, show- 
ing eagerness for the first time. 

Joe Blane hesitated. ‘‘No—o; not 
quite. I can’t. I used a little of it, 
nearly a hundred dollars. I'll have to 
put that back first.” He looked at her 
averted face and hurried on. “Not 
with stolen money, either, not for you. 
I'll get a job and earn some.” 

She gave him a look of gratitude 
which amply repaid him for his rash 
promise. Earn some! It was so long 
since he had tried that he had forgotten 
how. 

“But how about yourself?” he asked, 
to divert attention from the disappoint- 
ment which she must feel. ‘What are 
you doing? What will you do?” 

“I don’t know.” She hung her head 
despondently. “I hoped to get work 
here: but I’ve no recommendation, no 
credentials, see.” 


Joe 


“But 


“Right away?” 


you 
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“You've tried, and haven't 
work ?” 

She nodded. 
day.” 

He thought swiftly. Here was a con- 
dition that he could remedy. “I know 
a place, a lunch room,” he volunteered. 
“They might be needing a cashier or 
something. I think they are. If you 
want to come and see——” 

She rose and he led the way. It was 
not the nicest part of the city to which 
he led her, nor was it the worst. Be- 
tween a wholesale business section and 
a district of tenements lay Bert Cana- 
yan’s restaurant with “Tables for 
Ladies.” The proprietor was known to 
Joe Blane, as to many another shady 
character, though he himself main- 
tained the best of relations with the 
law, as was befitting a business man 
who had a stake in the community. 

“You'd better wait outside a minute, 
till I have a word with him,” suggested 
Blane, when they reached the place. 
“What name will I tell him?” 

“Margaret Spencer.” 

Joe Blane had never heard the name 
before, or at least that particular com- 
bination; but it was indicative of the 
state of his feelings that it at once im- 
pressed him as one of the most beauti- 
ful names he had ever heard. 

Within the lunch room, he caught 
the proprietor’s eye, and explained his 
mission, without divulging the respon- 
sibility which he felt for the girl, nor 
the reasons for it. “I know all about 
that,” he urged when Canavan _ pro- 
tested that he was not in need of a 
cashier. “Give somebody a vacation. 
Pay this Miss Spencer whatever you 
like, and I'll make up the balance of 
what would be a fair salary for her, to 
you—strictly on the Q. T., of course. 
And say, you see that treated 
right, see?” 

The canny restaurateur succumbed to 
the argument. To get the girl’s services 
at less than their value interested him; 


found 


“Yesterday and to- 


she’s 
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and he did not care why Joe Blane was 
so eager to pay the rest out of his own 
pocket. He assured him that it could 
be arranged. 

Blane went outside to summon the 
girl. “It’s all right; he’s got a job for 
you,” he said. ‘But before we go in, 
I—I’m owing a lot to you for—for not 
having me pinched. And you'll want to 
—to know about how I’m getting along 
putting back that money. Maybe you'll 
want to see me sometimes to find out.” 

The girl smiled her comprehension. 
“That’s true,” she assented graciously. 
“That same bench in the park where 
we sat a while ago, how would that be? 
To-morrow night about eight, if I’m 
through here then.” 

“You will be,” said Joe Blane grate- 
fully. “And Ill be there. I’m going 
to get a job, but I'll be there. It’s go- 
ing to be honest money, see? I—you— 
well, things seem different, somehow.” 

She relieved him of further embar- 
rassed fumbling for words by making a 
move toward the door. They went in. 

When he left the restaurant, Joe 
Blane had a real problem on his hands. 
He must find a job of some kind, a real 
job of hard, honest work, that would 
pay him enough to contribute to Mar- 
garet Spencer’s salary, to provide his 
own living, and to leave a margin for 
replacing the stolen money. He still 
had, of the missing hundred, about 
forty dollars which he had placed in his 
pocket that afternoon; that left sixty to 
pay. He figured that it might take him 
several weeks. 

His ideas of jobs were extremely 
vague. His only skill and training lay 
along lines which would not help. So 
far as work was concerned, he was an 
unskilled laborer. After a couple of 
hours of fruitless searching, the prob- 
lem loomed bigger. Eighteen dollars a 
week was the largest—and only—offer 
he had had for his services; and that 
was at back-breaking work in a ship- 
ping room of a wholesale house. With- 
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in him was born a new respect for hon- 
est money, and for the people who ac- 
cumulated it: his victims. He revised 
his estimate of the number of weeks it 
would take him to replace the missing 
hundred. He must give Canavan eight 
dollars every week; the latter had not 
been too grasping. And with ten left to 
live on, there was little prospect of sav- 
ing anything. 

The lure of easy money made itself 
felt against his resolution; but he shook 
his head. It was not merely a question 
of his own living expense, nor yet of 
returning the bank’s money—robbing 
Peter to pay Paul. There was the mat- 
ter of the eight dollars a week which 
was to go toward the girl’s salary. He 
could not practice a deception which 
would result in her living on stolen 
money. All the good in his nature for- 
bade such a course. The vague respect 
which he had for womanhood in gen- 
eral had somehow become personified 


in Margaret Spencer, and had grown 


mightily in the process. The thought 
of the promised meeting came to him. 
How could he face her, how could he 
meet the glance of those calm gray 
eyes, if he went back on his promise? 
No; it was a challenge to him. What- 
ever his future course might be, until 
that money was restored he was going 
to go straight, and earn the necessary 
money by his labor. Other people did 
it, somehow ; was he less able, less de- 
termined than the average of men? 
Yet it was with huge discouragement 
that he gave up his quest, for the day, 
and sought a new lodging. This was 
not lessened when the landlady, by 
reason of his lack of references or bag- 
gage, demanded a week’s rent in ad- 
vance, thus depleting still further his 
meager funds. 

Next morning he was up early. He 
waylaid a fellow lodger as he was leav- 
ing the house, in the hope that he might 
know of some job that he could fill. 
The other shook his head. It was plain 
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from his manner that he was not pre- 
possessed by Blane’s appearance, and 
would not feel inclined to recommend 
him even if he knew of a place. 

For hours the ex-burglar pursued his 
wearying quest. Jobs appeared to be 
particularly scarce that-day. At length 
he bethought him of the position in the 
shipping room which he had _ turned 
down the day before. He sought the 
place once more, and asked for the fore- 
man, only to learn that the job was 
filled. “Got a man not half an hour 
after you were here,” said the foreman. 
“You ought to have taken it then. Say, 
though—but no, I guess you ain't 
strongh enough.” 

“What is it?” 
eagerly. 

“Why, a friend of mine, at the iron 
foundry up the street, needs a couple of 
extra hands for a temporary job, a 
week or so. It’s heavy work, though, 
and you don’t look as if you could fill 
the bill.” 

“Just tell me the address, that’s all,” 
pleaded Joe. 

At the iron foundry the yard fore- 
man looked him over appraisingly. “I 
don’t think you’d make good at this 
work,” he said. 

“Just try me,’”’ asked Blane. 
me a chance.” 

“Well, I might, at that. Men are 
rather scarce just now. You can start 
in right away, at two seventy-five a day. 
I] don’t think you can stand it, though.” 

“Two seventy-five. Why, that’s less 
than eighteen!” said Blane. “Can’t you 
make it eighteen a week?” That sum 
had yesterday seemed a_ ridiculous 
minimum. 

“That’s three a day. 
make good, maybe I can. You don’t 
look as if you'd be worth it, though. 
It’s up to you to show me what you can 
do. That man over there will start you 
to work.” 

It was blistering hard work. Long 
before five o'clock arrived, Joe Blane 


asked Joe Blane 


“Give 


Wel, if you 
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thanked the chance that had caused him 
to start at noon instead of at the begin- 
ning of the day. With every minute 
taking its toll of agony, he felt that he 
could not have lasted for eight full 
hours. Of the morrow, when he would 
have to put in full time, he dared not 
think; only of the blessed evening 
when he would be free again, and when 
he would see Margaret Spencer. At 
least he could face her unflinchingly. 
proudly. 

And very proudly it was, that 
promptly at eight o’clock he rose from 
the appointed bench where he had been 
waiting, as he recognized the girl hurry- 
ing in the dusk toward him. She 
greeted him like a friend, which pleased 
him mightily ; the more so since he felt 
that he had taken a first substantial 
step up the ladder toward her world. 
By a tacit consent they did not talk of 
the business which was the ostensible 
purpose of their meeting, the stolen 
money. Nor did they speak much 
about their respective jobs. In fact, 
he found afterward that he had little 
recollection of what they did talk about, 
as they watched the evening close in. 
And it was he who ended the meeting, 
really. He was tired in every muscle, 
every bone, with the delicious sort of 
fatigue that gives promise of alluring. 
luxurious sleep. She smiled as she 
touched his hand at the corner of her 
street; and the smile wove itself into 
his dreams. 

He must work two days now before 
he could see her again. That was the 
arrangement; and he would not have 
thought of trying to evade it. Two 
days of hell for another glimpse of 
heaven. He did not attempt to count 
the myriad times in which the promise 
of that reward was all that kept him 
to his task. Sometimes he marveled at 
his own endurance; and he cultivated 
a vast respect for somegoi his fellow 
workers who had accomplished such 
feats day after day, for indefinite 
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periods, with no such hope of reward, 
and with no prospect of release. Once 
or twice he caught the foreman eying 
him speculatively; and a fear clutched 
him that he was not making good. This, 
too, spurred his flagging efforts. At any 
rate, he would get his two seventy-five a 
day ; that was agreed on. And the job 
might last a week or more. 

Their second evening's meeting was 
much like the first, but they spoke more 
of their work, or rather his. The girl 
professed a firm belief that he would 
make good; in fact, she rather depre- 
cated the job of which he had begun to 
be so proud. “You've got too much 
intelligence for ordinary rough work,” 
she urged. ‘‘When this job is ended, I 
think you ought to be able to get some- 
thing better somewhere else.” 

“I’m afraid not,” he said. “I ain't 
got any experience in any line; and I 
ain’t got the education ‘to do office 
work.” But her suggestion pleased 
him, and he determined to give it fur- 
ther thought. Again they started home- 
ward rather early; and again he felt 
greatly heartened and strengthened for 
the ordeal of the next few days, an 
ordeal, too, which was growing daily 
less terrifying. 

Her hint about using intelligence 
rather than mere brawn stuck by him. 
Even in the work that he was doing 
there was some scope for that, he 
found. He watched the older men, and 
imitated their methods in the hope of 
finding them more efficient. He even 
invented a few short cuts of his own by 
which he was enabled to accomplish 
more. And the effort added interest 
to the work, made the leaden hours pass 
more swiftly. He began to hope that, 
after all, he might claim the higher rate 
of pay. 

He was not to see the girl again un- 
til Saturday evening; and on Saturday 
the works closed at noon. He fell into 
the line that passed into the building 
where the paymaster’s office was lo- 
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cated. He watched those ahead of him 
receive their little manilla envelopes, 
tear them open and extract the bills and 
silver. An exhilaration possessed him 
at the thought of receiving his first 
money for honest hours of hard, pro- 
ductive toil. Easy money! He 
laughed. It was the hardest money he 
had ever seen, and the most valuable. 
It meant more than mere dollars and 
cents to him: it was life that he had 
exchanged for it—and he did not re- 
gret his bargain. 

He tore open his envelope and 
counted the bills. Eighteen dollars! 
There must be some mistake. He 
started to return to the cashier’s win- 
dow, but the line pushed him forward ; 
and he saw standing to one side the 
yard foreman. He explained the mis- 
take to him. 

“This is too much. Eighteen dollars. 
I wasn’t here a full week. I didn’t 
start till Tuesday noon.” 


“That’s all right,” said the foreman. 
“The others get more than eighteen a 


week, and you were worth what you 
got. I didn’t promise it to you because 
I didn’t think you’d amount to much. 
I was wrong. I watched you. You've 
got grit, man, and you’ve got a head on 
you, too. I know.” Joe Blane colored 
like an embarrassed schoolboy. 

“ut work’s slacking up, and I don't 
really need you next week. How’d you 
like to go in the shop? They need a 
man there, and I think from what I’ve 
seen that you’d make good. It’s a bet- 
ter job than this, and maybe a little 
easier. T’ll put in a word for you, if 
you say so.” 

When he left the plant, Joe Blane’s 
future was assured, at twenty-five dol- 
lars a week. By contrast with his re- 
cent discouragement, he felt that he was 
on the highroad to success. He told 
Margaret Spencer the news that night 
with a natural degree of elation, which 
she shared. For the first time they 
spoke about the money which had to be 


returned; and both were full of opti- 
mism, 

On Sunday, however, when he did 
not see her, and when the unaccustomed 
idleness gave him time for reflection, 
the prospect did not seem so rosy. For 
one thing, he sought out Canavan and 
paid him the agreed amount. The land- 
lady took another toll; and what was 
left did not look like much to take care 
of the normal appetite of a hard-work- 
ing man for a week, not to mention 
leaving a surplus. 

“Well, anyhow, until it’s paid, I'll 
see her every couple of nights,” he com- 
forted himself. After that, she might 
have no further reason for keeping in 
touch with him. 

That was the program, then, for the 
next few weeks: hard work and plenty 
of it, with intermittent evening visits 
in the park. Joe Blane began to feel a 
measure of content which robbed of its 
keenness his desire to return the money. 
One day he realized this, and took him- 
self to task for his lapse. It was not 
playing square with the girl. She was 
relying on him; and he was making 
negligible progress toward the consum- 
mation of her wish. 

He took account of stock. . The 
amount still to be refunded was not a 
large one; but from the standpoint of 
his possible savings it was almost unat- 
tainable. He must get more money, 
somehow. And he must get it hon- 
estly. 

How? The question answered itself. 
He had a jeweled stickpin of which he 
had been inordinately fond. Once or 
twice before, when inserting it in his 
tie, it had reproached him mildly. Now 
he decided to part with it; and lest he 
should reconsider, he took the first op- 
portunity of doing se. The pawn- 
broker who took it gave him much less 
than its value; that was to be expected. 
Nevertheless, it made a substantial in- 
crement to the fund. 

At their next meeting he broke the 
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good news to Margaret. That was the 
surest way to preclude any regrets for 
what he had done: to see the grateful 
approval in her eyes, to listen to her 
words of appreciation. 

“That makes all of it except ten dol- 
lars,” he gloated. “And if I can’t save 
that next week, somehow—but I can!” 

“That’s wonderful,” purred the girl. 
“And the rest—the bulk of it—it’s in 
a safe place?” 

Joe drew from his pocket a crumpled 
yellow slip. “Safest place there is,” he 
announced. ‘“Here’s the receipt from 
a storage warehouse. The money’s in 
a trunk; and this is the receipt for the 
trunk.” 

“Nobody would think of looking 
there,” admitted the girl. “And when 
—when the sum is complete, won't 
there be some risk in returning it? 
Couldn’t you be traced ?” 

He thrilled at the solicitude in her 
voice. “That part of it ought to be 
easy enough to fix,” he said. “An ex 
press company in some other city would 
take the parcel for shipment and deliv 
ery. And they’d have no reason to 
notice particularly the one that sent it.” 

“I’m glad,” said the girl. “You 
mustit take any risks now, after being 
safe for so long.” 

Was there something personal in her 
wish? Did she really care enough for 
him to feel a vicarious terror at the 
thought of his possible downfall? 
Sometimes her attitude seemed to say 
so. And this night it seemed that her 
hand returned his pressure a bit more 
strongly when they said good night. 

Two days later, after work, Joe 
Blane in his room was trying with a 
borrowed flatiron to press some sem- 
blance of respectability into his only 
coat, which had begun to wear shabby. 
He removed from the pockets all 
articles that might be in the way. As 
he did so, he bethought him of the ware- 
house receipt. It was not among the 
things removed. 





He looked again, making a systematic 
search of all the pockets. The slip of 
paper was still missing. 

Around his room, on the bureau, 
wherever he could think of, he looked, 
and looked in vain. A _ horrible fear 
that he had lost it took possession of his 
mind, He had no business to carry it 
so carelessly, when it meant so much. 
Yet who else knew just how much it 
meant ? 

Ife resolved to conceal the loss for 
the present, at least, from the girl. 
There was no need of worrying her, 
when perhaps the receipt would turn 
up later. He finished pressing his 
clothes, put them on, and sallied forth 
for his appointment in the park. 

He was early, as usual. [For a while 
he sat and waited; then as the hour ap- 
proached he got up restlessly and roved 


‘ about, always within easy sight of the 


trysting place. Eight o’clock came, but 
no girl. This was unusual; she had al- 
ways before been prompt. Minutes 
sped past, and he became more and 
more nervous. He sat down again and 
waited moodily; then he found the in- 
action insupportable, and resumed his 
restless pacing. He consulted his 
watch; it was half past eight. 

A new idea, one that sent a weakness 
to his knees, assailed him. She was 
not coming! And the warehouse re- 
ceipt was gone! Could there be any 
connection ? 

Angrily hé reproached himself for 
the thought. It was impossible. The 
girl had trusted him, always without 
question, in spite of his unsavory rec- 
ord. And here he was, at the very 
first test, distrusting her! 

She did not come. He would have 


called at her lodging, but for the fact 
that he did not know the house. She 
had always parted from him at the cor- 
ner; and he could searcely go inquiring 
at every house in the block. She must 
be ill. Perhaps Canavan would know. 

In the morning Joe Blane for the first 











time failed to show up for work. He 
went instead to Canavan’s restaurant. 
The proprietor regarded him queerly 
when he had propounded his anxious 
question, 

“She didn’t show up yesterday,” he 
said. “Said nothing about it the day 
before, either. So far as I know, she’s 
not sick. Too bad, too! She was do- 
ing good work in the cashier’s cage. I 
guess she’s just blown. 1 was going 
to ask you, myself. I thought you'd 
know.” 

With sinking heart, with mind now 
open to all sorts of suspicions, Blane 
made his way to the storage ware- 
house. He was of course not known 
there, and he had never intended to be: 
that was a part of his precaution. And 
he had no receipt. But by much insist- 
ence, he got a hearing from a man in 
the office, and without stating his 
ownership, asked if a trunk had been 
removed from the place within the last 
day or two. The man obligingly con- 
sulted the records, and answered in 
the affirmative. And the length of time 
the trunk had been in storage corre- 
sponded exactly. with the time when 
Blane had sent it. He grasped the 
counter weakly at the information, 
There was no longer any leeway for 
doubt. Margaret Spencer had proved 
a traitor to him. The only human be- 
ing whom he had ever trusted had made 
a mock of his faith. 

He stumbled from the place. He 
did not know what to do next, or where 


to go. All volition seemed gone from 
him. From habit largely he walked 
until he found himself near the iron 


foundry. He was not yet ready to 
think clearly ; and perhaps work would 
be as tolerable a method of passing the 
time as any other. He entered, met 
the foreman and muttered some unin- 


telligible explanation, and went to 
work. 
Gradually his thoughts began to 


function again. The girl must have 
g § 
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been trailing him, after all. No doubt 
the only reason she had not given him 
over to the police on their first meeting 
was because she wanted to recover the 
stolen money as well as to get the thief. 
In that case, she would now have no 
further reason for shielding him. No 
doubt she would go at once—had al- 
ready gone, probably—to the authori- 
ties to give the information for his ar- 
rest. That prospect, even, was unable 
to terrify him. 

But if that were true, why had he 
escaped thus far? It would have taken 
no such time to put the police on his 
trail. Was she, out of pity, saving him 
from that? Was she postponing that 
step, to give him time to escape? That 
seemed to be an action more in line 
with his previous opinion of her. Per- 
haps she had come to feel a pity, or 
even a closer, more complimentary sym- 
pathy, for him. He fell into a reverie 
about her, and about their few weeks 
of meetings. They were well worth 
while, whatever might come, he con- 
cluded. 

After work and supper, for want of 
anything better to do, he wandered to 
the park and sought the old bench, to 
be alone with his thoughts. The possi- 
bility had not escaped him that Mar- 
garet Spencer was a crook, like himself, 
worse than himself, if this were true, 
since he had never double-crosssd a pal. 
But this thought he put quickly aside. 
He was not yet ready to think the worst 
of her: he had been too long accus- 
tomed to thinking the best. That she 
had taken the money to return it was a 
hypothesis that did less violence to 
his faith in her. To one brought up 
among honest folk as she had _ been, 
no doubt he more than an 
enemy of society, to be fought with 
any weapons at command, however dis- 
honorable they might seem. He could 
at least imagine her taking that point 
of view. 

Yet entirely aside from the question 


was no 
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of the money, he found it hard to ad- 
just himself to the prospect that now 
faced him. Never before had he real- 
ized so fully how much their meetings 
had meant, or how completely the con- 
tent which had come to him was predi- 
cated upon her. He had never dared 
to hope that the girl would be other 
than a sympathetic friend to him; but 
that she would now be not even that 
was a stiff blow. Regardless of an oc- 
casional passer-by on the graveled walk, 
he groaned. 

He lifted his head as another pedes- 
trian approached. It was nearly dark 
by this time; yet to his dulled eyes 
came a sense of familiarity. With a 
wild guess he sprang to his feet, and 
recklessly grasped the arm of the 
woman who was hurrying past. 

“You!” 

As she shrank under his rough clutch 
and turned a frightened face toward 
him, he saw that he was not mistaken. 
He laughed bitterly. “Don’t be afraid; 
there’s plenty of people around, and 
there’s a cop over on the street there, 
under the arc light.” 

He let go of her arm. What right 
had he to detain her? But she backed 
toward the bench and dropped into the 
seat. Wondering, he followed. 

“IT wonder what you think of me,’ 
she said, averting her face. “And what 
you will think when I tell you?” 

All his bitterness and resentment left 
him instantly. It was enough that for 
this moment, at least, she was beside 
him again, talking to him. He could 
find no words, so he waited for her to 
begin again. 

“When I tell you that I was treacher- 
ous to you from the very start?” 

Though the words gave him a sur- 
prise, he was too delirious to comment. 
He touched her shoulder with a rever- 
ent hand. If this were an opportunity 
for him to forgive her something —— 

“You were surprised when you met 
me on the street here that first time. 
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You wouldn’t have been, if you'd 
known that I followed you! Yes; that 
night of the robbery, in the hardware 
store there, I got the ropes untied easily 
enough—you’re not much at tying a 
person up—and when you looked in 
after you'd robbed the bank, and saw 
me still in the chair, if you’d come close 
enough you could have seen that [ was 
all ready to go.” 

“You could have got away before 
and given the alarm, then!” gasped Joe 
Blane. 

The girl nodded. “But that wasn’t 
what [ wanted. I followed you. Of 
course I couldn’t get on the freight 
train that you jumped; but I heard you 
or the other man mention this city as 
your destination, and I knew that the 
train was going in the right direction 
for it. I followed on a passenger train 
next morning, and I’d been hunting for 
you here three days when I met you, ‘by 
accident,’ that time.” 

“It wasn’t much of a coincidence 
then,” admitted Blane. “But why? 
When you could have had us caught 
red-handed there at the bank?” 

The girl looked away again. “Be- 
cause | didn’t care about the bank. I 
wanted that money! And I hoped to 
get it from you, as I did. I was playing 
a part all the time.” 

Blane was frankly mystified. A mo- 
ment later the girl went on in a deter- 
mined voice, as if forcing herself to 
some disagreeable task 

“I wanted to get the money, just be- 
cause it did belong to the bank! I sup- 
pose I’m a crook, too. I'd been working 
in the store there at Foxville just on 
purpose to be near the bank. 1 was 
hoping to rob it myself, only I didn’t 
know how. And then, when you came 
along and did it for me ‘ 

“TI see,” said Joe, with a glimmer of 
understanding. Whatever of _ self- 
abasement there was in her confession 
was discounted to him by a feeling of 
joy which swept over him. She was a 











Before, she had always 


crook, too! 
seemed so unattainable, like a_ being 
from a different world than his, that he 
had never dared to allow rein to his 


hopes. But now—she was a crook, too! 
“But, my dear Miss Spencer, why a 
bank? There’s lots of easier places to 
rob. A bank is for specialists like me.” 

“It wasn’t a bank; it was the bank. 
The president and the directors— 
they’re a group of men who control 
about everything up there—years ago 
ruined my father, beat him in a business 
deal by methods that weren’t honest. 
He’d always been well-to-do; but when 
he lost all his money, just as he was 
getting ready to send me to a fashion- 
able finishing school—when he realized 
that he was poor, and was too old to 
accumulate more—it broke him all up. 
He died not very long after. And ever 
since then, I’ve been earning my own 
living ; but always working, waiting, for 
the chance to get even!” 

“Too bad it was such a small amount 
in the vault, then,” commented Joe sym- 
pathetically. ‘They won’t hardly miss 
that.” 

“Yes,” said the girl. “But when you 
and that other man robbed the bank, I 
thought that was my chance. If I 
could get the money away from you, it 
would be their money, just the same, 
and part of what belonged to father. 
That’s why I followed you, why I did 
as I did; stole your warehouse receipt 
the night you first told me about it, and 
got the trunk out.” 

Joe Blane was sobered again. The 
girl was not his kind, not a crook, after 
all. To his mind there was a vast dif- 
ference between stealing professionally 
and stealing to right an old wrong. 

“You're welcome to the money,” he 
said gloomily. “The other guy’s in jail 
and won’t have any use for his share, 
and as for my share—well, it’s been 
worth it, and more, to me.” 

“And don’t you despise me?” asked 
the girl anxiously, seeking his eyes. “I 
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-—well, I haven’t got the money, either. 
I—I just couldn’t carry out my plan, 
when I thought of you, how you’d given 
it up and turned straight—for me. So 
I got the trunk out of storage and sent 
the money back, just as you said you 
were going to do. And I came here on 
purpose to-night. I—lI hoped that I’d 
find you. Oh, I felt so despicable when 
I realized what I’d done to you! And 
don’t you despise me?” 

“Who? Me? You? An old crook 
like me, not fit to black your shoes.” 

“Joe Blane,” she said, turning to 
grasp him firmly by both shoulders, “I 
won't let you say that! You’re—you’re 
a man!” 

He thrilled at her touch and her 
words. “Well,” he parried, “I ain’t just 
the same as I was, that’s sure. And you 
made me change.” 

“You’re a man!” she insisted. “If it 
was I that made you, then I’m glad. 
You’ve taught me something, too.” 

He leaned toward her with eyes 
aglow. “Say, that—being a friend of 
mine, like you were since you've been 
in the city—that wasn’t just pretending, 
was it? That was real, wasn’t it?” 

The girl hesitated. “No—o—o; not 
entirely, that is.’ His face showed his 
disappointment. “The friendship I 
showed you wasn’t what I felt for you; 
because it wasn’t—strong enough!” 

“You mean ” he blurted into her 
ear. As he leaned forward, his arm, 
which had rested on the back of the 
seat, slipped to her shoulder, quite with- 
out his intention. He held it there 
lightly, fearfully, ready to withdraw it 
at a moment’s notice, a notice which did 
not come. 

“You mean——” 

Her gray eyes glistened with tears. 

“Yes; that’s what I mean, Joe, my 
man!” 

“Say!” remarked Joe Blane a half 
hour later, with enthusiasm. “That 
Foxville Bank job is the most paying 
job I ever did!” 
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HE assistant district attorney 

grinned sardonically as he 

wrote the letter. He was sit- 

ting in a small hunting cabin, 
with vast stretches of wooded solitude 
on all sides, and from time to time he 
looked aside and muttered maledictions 
at his bandaged left foot, which rested 
inertly on an empty grocery box. His 
rugged features bore the peevish ex- 
pression of a robust and habitually ac- 
tive man who has suddenly been re- 
duced to the state of an invalid. 

He finished the letter, scrawled his 
signature at the bottom, and chuckled 
mirthlessly as he read over what he had 
written : 


Dear Bitt: Jf came here for a quiet 
and peaceful vacation 1 am getting it 
The perfect solitude of this place has hit 
me a wallop. Have learned two interest- 
ing things since I came here. One is that 
the mountain paths aren't nearly so well 
adapted to walking purposes as the Broad- 
way sidewalks; the other that I'm some- 
what more of a success as a district at- 
torney than as a sportsman 

I'm no shot at all, Bill. Couldn't hit an 
animal at a yard’s length unless the brute 
should happen to step in the way of the 
bullet. Took a shot at a deer the other 
day—it’s the open season, you know. The 
beast was quite good-natured about it 
Didn't seem to mind at all, but just kicked 
up its heels and challenged me to a foot 
race. I took after it, and fell into some 
confounded hole. Result: dislocated an 
kle, my sweet disposition ruined, unable 
to cross the floor without experiencing the 
whole gamut of infernal tortures 

Be a good sport and run up for a few 
days. Would have wired you if there had 
been a telegraph office in the neighbor- 
hood. Better bring a doctor along, also 
some ammunition. All | have Ieft is a 


& Albert Alvin, 


Author of the «‘Big Dan’’ Stories, etc. 


single cartridge. Of course, the chances 
are | shall be dead long before you get 
this letter, for I won't have an opportu- 
nity to get it mailed unless some hunter 
or game warden should stroll along. this 
Was However—— 

A sharp twinge in the ankle caused 
him to glance up from the paper. With 
a look of abject misery in his face, he 
let his eyes stray to the open window. 
The sunlight, glimmering pleasantly on 
the hillside, taunted and mocked him. 
With a disgusted scowl he started to 
turn away, but an object far down the 
slope arrested his attention. It was only 
a small dark speck moving across an 
open space, but a look of eagerness 
lighted his face as he picked up a pair 
of binoculars lying at his elbow. 

The speck grew larger. Presently he 
was able to distinguish a man’s figure. 
It was moving slowly up the twisting 
path leading past the cabin, and from 
time to time it was obscured by inter- 
vening bowlders or clumps of trees. 
The scowl vanished from the assistant 
district attorney’s face as he watched 
the snaillike progress of the approaching 
figure 

“A stroke of luck, at last,” he mut- 
tered. 

For minutes the man had been out 
of view. Now, as he appeared around 
the edge of a densely wooded tract, the 
binoculars revealed a short, thickset fig- 
ure shuffling laboriously up the path. 
An intent look crept into the assistant 
district attorney’s face. There was 
something about the set of the man’s 
shoulders and his slouching gait that im- 
pressed him as unpleasantly familiar. 























Now a hollow in the ground shut him 
from view, but he appeared again after 
a few minutes, and this time the binocu- 
lars revealed his features quite clearly. 

A grim, belfigerent smile twisted the 
watcher’s lips. He placed the binocu- 
lars on the floor, and, reaching behind 
him, took a revolver from a shelf. The 
pugnacious look on his face gave place 
to an expression of bafflement as he ex- 
amined the mechanism. Somewhat 
blankly he peered at the single cartridge 
in the chamber, then at his incapacitated 
foot. 

“Looks bad,” he mumbled. “Paddy 
Wilkes is said to be a dead-sure shot. 
My hitting average is about one out of 
tive, and I have only one measly little 
cartridge. Paddy is quick on the trig- 
ger, too. He'll drill daylight through 
me before I can raise a finger. Alto- 
gether, my chances of getting out of this 
whole skinned are about one in a hun- 
dred.” ‘ 

Again he glanced out of the window. 
The man had just started to cross the 
wide clearing in front of the cabin 
He was trudging onward with a sort 
of sullen doggedness, and from time to 
time he looked up and glanced straight 
at the point where the occupant of the 
cabin sat. The assistant district attor- 
ney followed his movements with the 
same cold, appraising look with which 
he had often measured an adversary in 
a legal battle. His face showed no fear, 
nothing but the dislike a fighting man 


feels at being drawn into a_ contest 


where the odds are overwhelmingly 
against him. 
He put the revolver down on the 


table. The letter he had just finished, 
with the ink scarcely yet dry, caught 
his eye. His brows went up, and a 
twitching at the corners of the tightly 
compressed lips hinted that an inspira- 
tion had come to him. For the next 
few moments the darting gleam in his 
eyes and the rapt look in his face testi- 
fied to the swift play of his wits 
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Suddenly he folded the letter and put 
it in his pocket. Then he drew a fresh 
sheet of paper to him and began to write 
with the facility of one who thinks 
straight and fast. 

“This will make the odds about even,” 
he mumbled as his pen raced over the 
paper. 

Il. 


Paddy Wilkes tiptoed up to the win- 
dow of the cabin and looked in. His 
lips were set in a sneer, and his small 
eyes, hard and pitiless as globules of 
porcelain, held a steady gleam that sug- 
gested a grim determination. At a table 
a few feet away sat a powerfully built 
man who seemed to have neither eyes 
nor ears for anything but the dJetter he 
was writing. Paddy gave a satisfied 
nod, and his lips curled scornfully as, 
he saw the revolver beside the man’s 
elbow. 

He turned away and slunk noiselessly 
toward the door. His hand went to his 
hip pocket and drew out a short and 
thick Then, without mak- 
ing the slightest sound, he lifted the 
latch and stepped inside. For several 
moments he stood there, contemplating 
with an air of evil gratification the 
broad back and shoulders of the man 
sitting at the rough wooden table. 
Finally, with a leisurely swagger, ih 
came forward. 

“Hello, Stanwood,” he drawled, han- 
dling the automatic with an air of de- 
ceptive carelessness as he faced the man 
at the table 

The assistant district attorney looked 
up. His eyes widened into a surprised 
stare, but if his visitor had expected him 
to evince any other kind of emotion he 
was disappointed. 

“Why, if it isn’t Paddy Wilkes!” ex- 
claimed the official, laying aside his pen. 
“Didn’t know you were out. Governor 
grant you a pardon?” 

“Pardon be hanged!” Paddy ex- 
claimed dryly. “I granted my own par- 
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don. Broke out day before yestiddy. 


Reckon you ain’t heard abotit it. News 
don’t travel fast in these parts.” 
“No, it’s abominably slow.”  Stan- 


wood leaned back against the chair and 
locked his fingers behind his head. “So, 
you busted out, eh, Paddy? You're a 
slippery cuss. Four years ago, when I 
sent you up for a stretch of ten years, I 
had a bet with myself that you wouldn’t 
serve half your sentence. Seems I was 
right. It’s my duty, of course, to grab 
you by the neck and put you back where 
you belong, but I fear under the cir- 
cumstance you would be too much for 
me.” He glanced dejectedly at the foot 
resting on the grocery box. 

“What’sa matter?” inquired Paddy. 

“Dislocated ankle,” growled Stan- 
wood. “Just as I was having a nice, 
quiet vacation I had to step into a hole 
and get crippled. Not that such little 
things are of any great consequence any 
more, but 4 

“T should say they ain’t,” declared 
Paddy, with malicious emphasis. “A 
crippled foot won’t make any difference 
in the place where you’re goin’, Stan- 
wood. Say, I had a hard time findin’ 
you, but a bit of luck helped me. A 
pal of mine happened to remember that 
for the last two summers you've been 
spendin’ your vacations somewheres 
around here. Seems to me you mighta 
found a livelier place. No accountin’ 
for tastes, though.” 

“Right, Paddy. Glad you looked me 
up.” There was a slight trace of sar- 
casm in the assistant district attorney’s 
tones. He glanced at the unfinished let- 
ter on the table, as if nothing but 
courtesy toward his visitor prevented 
him from going on with the writing. 

Paddy regarded him with a look of 
mingled spitefulness and bewilderment. 
“Say,” he muttered, “don’t you know 
why I’m here?” 





“Certainly. You've come here to kill 
me. Four years ago, when I sent you 


up for that bank robbery, you swore 
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by all that was holy that you would get 
even with me, and now you are here to 
put your threat into effect.” 

He spoke languidly, as if the con- 
versation were boring him a bit, and 
looked at his visitor out of lazily twin- 
kling eyes. There was a trace of dis- 
appointment in Paddy’s expression, 
hinting that his intended victim’s un- 
concern was dulling the edge of his re- 
venge. 

“You’re a good guesser,” he snarled, 
trying to beat down the other’s forti- 
tude with a show of savagery. “You 
can just bet I’m here to croak you. For 
four long years I’ve waited for this 
chance, and there isn’t goin’ to be any 
slip-up, either. Don’t try to reach for 
the gat. I'll put a_bullet through you 
before you can your finger on the trig- 
ger.” 

“I know it, Paddy. I’m a rotten 
shot. Couldn't hit the side of a barn if 
my life depended on it. I have just 
one favor to ask of you. Before you kill 
me, I wish you would let me finish this 
letter.” 

Paddy stared as if utterly unable to 
comprehend the other’s coolness. ‘‘Let- 
ter, huh! Is that all you can think of 
when you see me standin’ before you 
with a gun, ready to bump you off? 
Ain’t you afraid?” 

“Not the least bit.” Stanwood folded 
his arms and smilingly regarded the 
escaped convict. 

“Say, you're a queer one. 
you think I’m bluffin’?” 

“No, I believe you are in deadly ear- 
nest. I haven’t the least doubt I shall 
be a dead man inside half an hour.” 

“Inside five minutes,” corrected 
Paddy, evidently enraged by the assist- 
ant district attorney’s cool audacity. 

“It’s all the same. I can easily finish 
the letter in five minutes. You see, 
Paddy, even before you walked in on 
me here, I was fully conviced I should 
not live till sunset.” 

“Eh?” Paddy leaned forward, peering 


Mebbe 

















at Stanwood as if half suspecting the 
latter had lost his reason. 

The assistant district attorney in- 
clined his head toward the revolver lying 
on the table. Paddy saw the gesture, 
grasped its significance, and for a mo- 
ment his face was blank. 

‘Lemme read that letter!” he cried. 

Stanwood handed him the _ paper. 
With a half-humorous expression he 
watched the convict while the latter halt- 
ingly and with frequent stutters read: 


My Dear Magcaret: By the time this 
reaches you I shall be dead. Forgive me 
if I state the truth bluntly. You are en- 
titled to the facts, and I am giving them 
to you without trying to smooth them ove 
\ series of unlucky speculations in stocks 
have not only swept away my own sav 
ings, but also a large amount of money 
which was intrusted to me for safe-keep- 
ing. Exposure is unavoidable, and my ar- 
rest and conviction will follow as a matter 

course, 

Perhaps the course I chosen is 
cowardly, but I cannot do anything else 
Disgrace and public scorn are to me _ far 


have 


more insufferable than a_ million deaths 
would be. My revolver lies at my elbow 
as | write this. I know it shall be an 


casy death and 


A swift motion on Stanwood’s part 
caused the convict to stop his reading 
He glanced up just as the Gistrict at- 
torney snatched up the revolver from 


the table. In another moment he would 
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probably have pointed it at his temple, 
but Paddy’s swiftly darting hand jerked 
the weapon from his hand. 

“No, you don’t!” he grunted, a glint 
of malicious comprehension in his eyes. 
“After readin’ this, I’ve decided there’s 
a better way of gettin’ even with you 
than drillin’ a hole through you. Death's. 
too darned good for you, Stanwood. 
You're goin’ to stick right here, and I’m 
goin’ to send the bulls a tip where they 
can find you. Got any other shootin’ 
irons around the place?” 

He searched the little room, confiscat- 
ing a shotgun, a rifle, and two hunting 
knives. A grin of spiteful gratifica- 
tion wrinkled his face. 

“You'd rather die a million times than 
get pinched and face the music, eh? 
Well, you're goin’ to face it. With that 
bum foot of yours you can’t get away. 
You can hang yourself, or poke a hole 
in your throat with a stick of wood if 
you wanter, but it ain’t goin’ to be as 
easy a death as shogtin’. So long!” 

Chuckling gleefully he strode out of 
the cabin and with a pleased swagger 
started to wend his way down the twist- 
Stanwood watched him till he 
Then his face sud- 


ing path. 
was out of sight. 
denly relaxed 
“Whew!” he exclaimed. “It took 
some acting! = It though 
thanks to the mythical Margaret.” 


worked, 
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HAVE POLICE COURTS VIOLATED LAW? 


BSERVING that witnesses in police-court hearings were not being sworn 
by the proper officer of the court, K. Henry Rosefiberg, attorney for two 








men convicted of disorderly conduct and sentenced to the workhouse in New 
York recently, asked that the sentences be set aside. The lawyer claims—and 
he has the sworn statements of three witnesses in the case—that the oath 
required of them before giving their testimony was administered by a court 
attendant instead of the officer who alone may legally administer such oath. 
Since he holds that this procedure was a violation of the law, he asks that the 
conviction of his clients be set aside and that they be given their liberty at once. 
[f the judge who is hearing his plea decides that Mr. Rosenberg’s claim is just, 
many persons now serving time in the workhouse may be released upon similar 
applications being made by their attorneys. 
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ITHOUT imaginative persons, “visionaries,” “nuts,” as they are at 

times scornfully alluded to by stodgy beings who themselves are so 

everlastingly normal that they never have an original thought—with- 

out such persons, we say, this little twirling ball of fast-drying mud 
would be a much sadder and a far less progressive and safe pines to while away 
the allotted time of those who do no imagining. 

How wild, improbable, impossible, for example, some—not many, we hope 
—may have thought the escapes in airplanes of Black Star, The Gray Phantom, 
and other characters in stories which have appeared in this magazine! Yet 
we recently read a newspaper account of such an escape. 

It seems that a prisoner, serving a long sentence in an English prison, made 
a successful “crush-out.” Now, an occurrence of this sort in this country is 
a serious matter, but in England they feel that such a man has very little chance 
of escape, for it is, in fact, a “tight little isle,” and: “Watch all boats, beat 
the bushes long enough, and we'll get ’im sure,” is a Scotland Yard order and 
proverb which proves true in almost every case. 

But the escaped convict in this instance was resourceful, had imagination. 
There is a regular air service between England and France, and it was to the 
hangars from which these big passenger-carrying planes leave that the convict 
made his way, only to find all seats booked. But, as we have said, he had im- 
agination. 

He thought of the prototype of the man the police watch so carefully on 
city streets, and hailed a night hawk, free-lance taxi driver of the air. 

A generous tip, added to the regular fare, landed the convict safely on the 
Continent. 

“And all because,” commented an American police official to us, “the boys 
in Scotland Yard did not read the DETECTIVE Story MAGAZINE with care. We 
do; that is, all of us who are wise, who have enough sense to listen to the man 
with imagination, and thus be two jumps ahead of the crook we are trying to 
get, for to be forewarned is to be forearmed.” 


ROOK 
EXPERT LEGAL ADVICE 


Conducted by LUCILE PUGH 


In writing the Expert Legal Advice Department please be careful to give full de- 
tails of your case, stating whether or not it has been before the courts previously, or 
whether or not it has been submitted to a lawyer of your locality. If you desire Miss 
Pugh to find a lawyer for you give your address with care: personal address, city, 
and State. Unless accompanied by a stamped and addressed envelope your com- 
munication will be answered in this column. 


ANSWERS TO READERS’ QUERIES 


Miss Orts.—Women are especially apt to let a situation like yours run on and 
on because they shrink from dragging a family affair into court, but no greater 
wrong could be done, not only to personal rights, but to the public safety. 
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Your story is so typical of many similar cases that, with a twist of circum- 
stances sufficient to disguise your identity, I am going to outline here what it 
is, so that other women and some men may beware of similar conditions. 

Miss Otis was one of several children whose father was very wealthy. 
Being an old-fashioned man, he did not credit his daughters with financial ability 
or teach them to know anything whatever of business. There were two brothers, 
to whom all the property was left unconditionally, a codicil in the will merely 
stating that they had been verbally instructed at great length upon the care 
and maintainance of their sisters. 

The sisters, who were accustomed to be taken care of by their father with 
lavish concern and tenderness, were entirely satisfied with this arrangement. 
They lived in a Southern town where they were well known, and for several 
years after the father’s death they continued to occupy the old mansion and 
to live with every comfort and luxury to which they were accustomed. 

One of the brothers then announced that the business interests of the 
estate and of his own financial affairs would necessitate a stay for about a year 
in a Western State, and pleaded that the sisters should make that State their 
residence for a year or two. The girls had never left their native town, except 
for brief social visits to a Southern metropolis, and they were glad of the 
change. They were astonished, however, to find that they were taken to a 
small town, where there was not a single family of refinement and where, con- 
sequently, they were entirely isolated. 

This was years ago, and the sisters are still there. The brothers have 
never allowed them a cent of ready money, and have so cowed and disheartened 
them that it is only now, when the eldest is almost a middle-aged woman, that 
she has plucked up courage to write me. And she says that it is utterly impos- 
sible for her to hear from me by mail, but that, if I will tell her what to do, 
she will try to follow my advice. 

These women, coheirs with their brothers, are each worth a large amount 
of money, if the property were equally divided, but they have never known what 
it is to have more than a dollar or two at a time since their father died. They 
have lost touch with their old friends, have made no new ones, and are waited 
on by foreign servants in the pay and the confidence of the brothers. 

This case may sound like wild fiction, but I have repeatedly duplicated it 
in my legal practice. Women, all over even free America, where women are 
now politically, even, the equals of men, are suffering under all kinds of un- 
just and inhuman conditions because they are excessively sensitive about bring- 
ing a family condition into court. 

Now, Miss Otis, you know that the conditions are as I have stated, although 
[ have changed things about a little. My advice to you is to send me another 
letter, authorizing me to procure a lawyer, right there in your town, who will 
at once begin proceedings against the men who are so illegally withholding your 
property from you, said proceedings to include a criminal clause for detention 
of your persons. This will at once take you out of that house, give you money 
from the estate to live on, and give you your liberty of action, in all ways. I 
assure you that your fear that any lawyer you might get would be bought up 
by your relatives is not warranted, for that sort of thing does not really happen 
often, but to insure against that, I will oversee the case, so that no negotiation 
can be carried through without my knowledge. 

The proceedings will demand a proper division of the property, and an 
accounting for all the years during which such a division was not made. The 
fact that your father willed the property to your relatives of the male persuasion 
will not interfere with this, since it can be shown that his intent and purpose 
was that you should be provided for in your lifetime. Your isolation, your con- 
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finement, your general treatment, all point to a criminal conspiracy on their part, 
and as such, I am sure, the court will interpret it. 

Please do this, and accept my earnest, repeated assurance that your brothers 
positively have not the power to “forbid” you to speak to strangers, or to lock 
you in, or to allow servants to detain you by force in a secluded house. I can 
hardly find words to express my indignation at your present condition, or my 
astonishment that such bold-faced knavery can be perpetrated under the present 
laws of this republic. 

Please write me the moment you see this. I am having it put in the earliest 
possible issue. 


If you are an employer and desire to place your employees in the positions in 
your office or factory for which they are best fitted; or if you are just about to step 
out into the world to earn your own living; or if crimes involving handwriting have 
been committed in your community; or if you want to know the characters of your 
friends as revealed in their chirography—send Louise Rice, in care of this magazine, 
specimens of the handwriting of the persons concerned, and inclose a stamped, ad- 
dressed envelope. She will analyze the samples submitted to her and will give you 
her expert opinion of them, free of charge. 

Every communication will be held in strict confidence. When permission is 
granted, cases will be discussed in the department, with or without the illustrations. 
Of course, under no circumstances will the identity of the persons concerned be 
revealed. 

Miss Rice has on hand a thousand or more specimens of handwriting from 
readers who wished their handwriting analyzed in the magazine. On account of 
restricted space, it will be a long time before these letters appear. We therefore sug- 
gest that these readers send Miss Rice a stamped, addressed envelope, and she will 
give them an analysis of their handwriting in a personal letter. 


Epitn Gray.—I think you were wise to learn stenography, but I doubt 
whether that alone will be what you will do ultimately. You possess so much 
initiative, and you are so well able to assume responsibility, that you would 
never be contented in work which was almost wholly routine. After you are 
a pretty fair stenographer—say, after one year of the work—take three months 
off in the summertime and try some special business course. You are extremely 
and unwisely sensitive, so try to overcome that. The sensitive man or woman 
in business is a misfortune to self and to others. That specimen which you 
inclose shows a very level-headed, sensible, kind young man; just the sort of 
person who could be a good friend of yours, or could sustain a closer relationship. 
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CLayton St.—I guess you thought you were never going to hear from me, 
but there were literally thousands before you. Of course, I'll be candid with 
you. If you read this department you know that I am sometimes painfully 
so. You are a cautious, careful, strictly honest, very sincere, not very imagi- 
native, not very emotional, but exceedingly affectionate young man. Those 
closed ‘‘o’s” of yours show that you are probably: very just, but that you are 


not generous. Your signature expresses a sober, unostentatious personality. 


S rman, 
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Persons like you should do work which requires and rewards minute atten- 
tion to detail. My regards to the little wife. I hope she has been with you a 
long time, now. 


J. H. S.—No, I shouldn’t fancy that a person of your restless and nervous 
temperament would like being a druggist. You need something that will take 
you out among people and will “shake you up,” for, mentally, you are inclined 
to go to sleep on your feet. Not that you haven't brains. You have plenty. 
But you need stimulation all the time. Ever think of trying to teach? You 
would like that, and your careful, orderly, but versatile mind would be a stimu- 
lation, in turn, to pupils " : 


Matsie.—No, I didn’t mean that a girl ought to surely marry “in her own 
station of life,” Maisie, when I said, a few weeks ago, that I couldn’t under- 
stand why so many nice girls were attracted by inferior boys. A man might 
belong to the family of a duke and be a cad, and he might be a street-car con- 
ductor and be a thoroughbred. The writing of this voung man shows good 
feeling, innate refinement, and a tendency toward real mental power» So it 
doesn’t matter in the least that at present he is just the owner of “a one-man 
garage.” Your girl friends are very foolish and very wrong to tell you that 
you should marry for money. I know of nothing so degrading to real woman- 
hood as a mercenary marriage, so take heart, little girl, and be proud of your 
young and good lover. 


D. D. E.—That specimen you inclose is; as ‘you say, exceedingly interesting, 
but I don’t like it. I don’t like what it tells me. This person is deceitful and 
confoundedly clever, and that’s about the worst combinatidn any one can have 
in what they are accepting as a friend. Yes, a fine mind, more’s the pity. I’m 
afraid it won't be used for good purposes 


N. N.—My dear, what a very interesting letter you wiyte—months ago! 
Yes, I know it's late, but I just got to you, so you can fancy there are lots of 
people like you, who must think themselves forgotten. Only men write to the 
Detective Story MaGazine? Why, bless your heart, we have almost as many 
women and girl readers as men. Don't you suppose that there’s a feminine 
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Old Sleuth inside our blouses? Why, of course. I really think you unusual, 
and I am going to tell you something that I am sure will surprise you. I believe 
that you have natural talent for writing; not fiction, perhaps, but articles and 
perhaps copy for advertising. The latter pays very well. Write me a personal 
letter, giving your address, and I’ll tell you more about this. 


A. A. STANLEY.—I don’t know, dear, A. A. S., what a young man of nine- 
teen is doing with that pessimistic, downhill slide to his handwriting. Other 
indications point to good health, and a lad of your age, obviously untroubled 
except by the problem of what he wants to work at, can have had no great 
difficulty. I can tell you one thing about it, and that is, that so long as you 
feel in that indifferent mood—expressed by the aforesaid slide—you will find 
every job monotonous. 


ee yew 
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I’m not going to advise you to seek that exciting one for which you in- 
quire, but shall earnestly plead with you to follow your father’s trade, for a 
time, anyway, and do, for goodness’ sake, try to get some pleasure out of it. 
There’s hardly a job in the world that can’t be made interesting, if only we 
throw ourselves enthusiastically into it. If you had some strongly defined 
talent it would be a different matter, but, while you have adaptability and mental 
acuteness, you are one of those very necessary folks—like most of us—who 
have no decided leanings, but who can do a great many things well, if you are 
trained for them. 


E-x-So_pierk.—Many returned men are feeling what you do, that indoor 
life is all but impossible for them. - No, I don’t believe you would like being 
a traveling salesman at all. To be frank, you haven’t the tact and versatility 
needed in salesmanship. On the other hand, I can’t imagine why you think 
it useless to work that “small” farm of forty acres. And only twenty miles from 
New York! My dear chap, you have a small fortune there. Write to our 
Mr. Scott, who is an authority on scientific, small farming. Marry? Of course, 
you'll marry. You are just fitted for making some woman happy—and that’s 
a lot for me to say, as you'll believe, if you notice how—well—how doubtful I 
am about many of my girl correspondents’ sweethearts. 
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L. C. A.—Mothers certainly do have diversified problems, don’t they? 
“Lou” is a sullen boy, really shy and self-conscious and intensely proud. The 
only way to help him is to encourage him to train mind and body extensively 
and intensively. He'll never be happy unless he can excel in a great many 
things. “Mary” doesn’t care whether she is useful or not, and unless you man- 
age to give her some severe lessons she will grow up to be that unspeakable pest 
—a lazy, vain woman. But she is shrewd. If I were you I would put her on 
a business basis in the home. When she won’t work take away all her pretty 
drésses and give her only the plainest of food. Reward her for work by taking 
her on your pleasure trips and restoring her pretties. I hate to suggest this, 
but so far as my experience goes, it’s about the only way to control such chil- 
dren. “Alice” is sensitive because she is so loving and so easily hurt. She 
should be tenderly coaxed out of this. Help her to get a sense of humor. 
“Tom,” poor lad, will have to be just borne with for a while. Physical con- 
ditions poison the mind as well as the body. If I were you I would try to 
put him with a farmer, or on a ranch out West for a year. You have all my 
sympathy, my dear little woman. Write me again, whenever, as you say, you 
feel “that it would help.” 














The How, When, and Where of Success 
Conducted by RUTHERFORD SCOTT 


If it is impossible for you to wait for Mr. Scott to touch upon the work in which 
you are especially interested, in one of his articles, send a stamped, addressed en- 
velope, and a careful, accurate, and brief statement of what your education is, what 
your experience has been, and where you wish to begin your career; also, the amount 
of time and money which you can give to your apprenticeship. He will write you a 
personal letter, and tell you what you wish to know. 


Photography as a Profession 
Part Ill 


F much money is to be made by the profession of photography it is essential 
that the photographer do his own developing and printing. ‘This, not only 
because it is very much cheaper, but because he can attain so much better 

results, by care and patience, than he is at all likely to get from the hurried 
and often indifferent mechanic of a large developing department. 

A great many photographers, who would easily slip into the professional 
class if they did their own developing and printing, are deterred from attempting 
it by the seeming difficulties of the operation. These difficulties, however, will 
be found to steadily lessen the more they are carefully and calmly studied. 

The first necessity is an absolutely dark room. Many an amateur who has 
tried the process has given up in despair because his plates or films were con- 
tinually fogged. He laid this to the difficulties of the work, whereas it was, in 
all probability, due to some tiny point of light which had, unseen by the human 
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eye; influenced the sensitive plates or hlms. Therefore, every crack and crevice 
should be carefully covered. The only true test as to whether this has been 
successfully done or not, is to sit down in the dark room for at least an hour, 
until the eyes have slowly lost every impression of light. If the blackness 
seems to be impenetrable, with not a point of even murkiness anywhere, the 
place is light-proof. 

Any room in which there is running water will do for a developing room 
bathrooms, kitchens, sheds, and cellars, 

The developing and printing outfit, including all the chemicals necessary for 
a good start, plate racks, printing frames, pans, a red-light lantern, or red globe 
fof electricity, and a “pyramid” enlarging camera, will cost about twenty-five 
dollars, or perhaps thirty. 

I mention the so-called “pyramid” enlarger since it sells for only seven 
dollars, whereas the larger and more complicated enlarging cameras cost twenty 
five or thirty. The seven-dollar enlarger will do very good work if the directions 
for its use are carefully read and followed. 

A reflector, for which the price is high, can be made out of a good, stift 
piece of white cardboard. If any one is especially interested in this I shall be 
pleased to supply by post a description of it. A stamped, addressed envelope 
should be inclosed. 

An appreciable saving in expense can be made if the chemicals required for 
developing are bought in fairly large quantities and mixed. The prepared mix 
tures, ready to use with the addition of water, are convenient for the beginner, 
but the other method should be resorted to as soon as the operator is a little 
at ease with the business of developing and printing of photographs. 


UNDER THE LAMP 
CONDUCTED BY HENRY A. KELLER 


FEW months ago Jack MacGrath, an amateur cryptographer who has 

been a close follower of the Under the Lamp department since its in 

ception, wrote in to suggest that it might be well if occasionally we 
ran a cipher with no hint as to its classification, with no analysis to aid readers 
in solving. He said also that he—and he felt that there were many readers like 
him—wished sometimes to try his mettle, to see what he could do with a cipher 
if left to solve it entirely ‘on his own.’ I acted upon Mr. MacGrath’s sug 
gestion, and, judging from the vast quantity of letters which interested puzzle 
fans sent in in praise of the idea, the plan met with instant success. From 
time to time I have run other “Jack MacGrath” ciphers, with no less sat 
isfaction to our puzzlists than the first of them afforded. 

This week’s problem is another Jack MacGrath cipher. 1 have selected it 
from the voluminous scrapbook of that master cryptographer, Inspector Steele. 
Its history follows: 

Martin O’Brien was a man of moderate means until a phenomenal turn 
of the stock market made him a millionaire almost overnight. As a conse- 
quence of his sudden acquisition of great wealth, he aped many of the idiosyn- 
crasies of the wealthy classes—and he had thrust upon him all the genuine 
worries which the care of a large fortune entails. 

Uppermost in his mind always was the fear that his only son, William, a 
boy of six, would be kidnaped and held for ransom. One afternoon William's 
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cousin Thomas Dugan, who was several years older than William, were per- 
mitted to play about the grounds of the newly acquired O’Brien estate, without 
their nurse being on hand to watch them. At the time appointed for their 
return to the house, the boys failed to put in an appearance. A search was 
made, but the missing children were nowhere to be found. Pierced by a picket 
of the fence which surrounded the estate, however, was this cryptic communi- 
cation: ~ 
15723161411 14 141 Il 212917 167 1 2217 1 10 23 16 221 4 3 16 
6 11 22 21267 3 22 IO1 22 17 2 25 1017 7 247 201 II 16 22 7 2087 3 
20 21 2 22:17 15 

When Martin O’Brien saw the message, he knew, beyond a shadow of 
doubt, that his son had been kidnaped. He ordered his car at once, and rushed 
off to police headquarters, where he placed the mysterious writing in the hands 
of Inspector Steele. He made it yield its secret in eight minutes. I shall be 
interested to know if any of our readers are able to beat his record. 

Late the same night Masters O’Brien and Dugan, dead tired and much 
bedraggled, were restored to their relatives, thanks to Inspector Steele and his 
men. Next Tuesday’s issue will tell what the cryptic communication contained. 


The solution to last week’s cipher problem is: “Ignorance of the law excuses 
no man; not that all men know the law, but because ’tis an excuse every man 
will plead, and no man can tell how to refute him.” The partial substitution 
alphabet used is: H, A; B, B; O, C; D. D; N, E; F, F; G, G; E, H; I, T; 
1,3; ¥,%;A, 3 Ms &, BR, O; T, P; GO, O: W. BR: 5, 5: &, 7; VU, oe 
C, Vee. Wh yi) et By 2 See we, 2 


Be. 


IDENTIFIED BY. PIN 


HEN the body of a boy who had been killed by a motor truck in Boston 

was brought to the police for identification they were faced with a diffi- 

cult task, for the only distinctive thing the lad carried was a school pin with 

the letters “H. H. S.” and the numerals “1915” on the obverse side, and the 

initials “B. T.” on the reverse side. But they met the difficulty by painstaking 
work and finally identified the body. 

Examination of the boy’s clothing revealed the fact that his suit and necktie 
had been made by New York manufacturers, so the police of that city were 
asked to take up the search for his relatives. They began with the school pin, 
which had been forwarded to them from Boston. With it they went to makers 
of such articles and asked if they could identify the pin as having been manu- 
factured by them, At last the little school pin was recognized by a workman in 
a jewelry concern, and the company’s books were consulted. The records showed 
that pins of the kind had been made for members of the 1915 graduating class 
of the Highland, New York, high school. The police went to Highland, secured 
a list of the school graduates for 1915, and then sought the parents of those 
boys whose initials were B. T. Before long they found the boy’s father and 
broke the news of his son’s death to him. 

B. T., they learned then, had gone to Boston for only one night, and was 
on his way to the railroad station to board a train for home when he was run 
down. His parents, although worried about his failure to return, had not 
notified the police, and if the lad had not been wearing his high-school graduation 
pin, his folks never might have learned his fate. 





This department. conducted in du ugitente in DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE 
and WESTERN ghd gg Sy hus prse readers double service, is offered 
free of charge te our readers. aid*them in getting in touch with 
Bersons of whom they have lost —" 


. While it will be better te use your name in the netice, we will print your request 

“blind” if you prefer. in sending ‘“‘biind’’ notices, you must, of course, give us your right name and address, so that we 
can ius promptly any letters that may come for you. We reserve the right to reject any notice that seems te us 
unsu 

if it can be avéided, please do not send us a ‘‘General Delivery’’ post-office address, for experience has proved that 
these persons who are = specific as to address often gl mail that we send them returned to us marked ‘‘not found.” 
it would be well, alse, to notify us ef any change in your 

When you hear from the person you are seeking, tell as, so that we may take your notice out. 

Now, readers, help those whose friends or relatives are missing, as you would like to be helped if you were in a similar 


Poerition. 
RNING.—Do net forward money to any one who sends you a letter or telegram, asking for meney ‘“‘to ae home,’’ et 
cetera, “con you are absolutely certain that the author of such telegram or letter is the person you are seeking 





RODGERS, PARLEY BROWN.—He is about fifty-nine ARNER, MYRON.—He is seventeen years old and has 
nd was last heard of in St. Louis, Missouri. been missing from his home for some mouths. He is five 
is daughter will be grateful for any information feet five inches tall, with black hair and blue eyes 

help her to get in touch with him Isabella He was last seen in Youngstown, Ohio. Any one who has 
care of this magazine. seen him will do a favor by writing to Carey Bunts, Ells- 


O'ROURKE, MRS. JOHANNA  C. ne 
—She was born in Nova 
Scotia, and when fast heard from was living in Provi- MAGEE, JOSEPH, who was last heard of in the Rail- 
dence, Rhode Island, about five years ago. Sbe is now way y Transportation Corps, stationed at Gievres, France, in 
has black hair and eyes, and the fall of 1918. He is thirty-two years old, six feet tall 
. ~ Any news a her will be gratefully with light hair and blue ey and a military carriage 
her relatives M. EB. + care of this maga- Any one having information about him will do a great 
favor by communicating with his old friend, Patrick © 
Flynn, 2240 West Michigan Street, Indianapolis, Indiana 
WILLIAMS, EVA CLAIR.—She is about twenty-four 
years old and was last heard from at Jefferson. Iowa, in ROBEL. JAMES F.—Please communicate with your 
1913. There is important news for her Please write to brother, Charles J. Robel, P. O. Box 368, West Chester 
J. H. T., care of this magazine Pennsylvania. 


O’REILLY.—I would like to find my parents, my_ two NAGLER, ROBERT.—He was a jeweler and watchmaker 
brothers, Jack and Richard, and my sister Julia. When and in 1896 lived tn the Nucleus Building, San Francisco 
last heard from they were in Auckland, New Zealand He was then seventy-five years old His hobby was 
several years ago. Any information that will help me to prospecting for precious metals. He wrote in August, 1896 
communicate with them will be very welcome Patrich saying that he was going into the mountains, and bas not 
J. O'Reilly. 4343 South Flower Street, Los Angeles. Cali- been heard from since Any infomaation concerning him 
fornia will be thankfully received by his nephew, Robert Eisermann 


281 Main Street, Norwalk, Connecticut 
ALLISON, JOSEPH A.—-He was last heard from 
3, when he was at Seattle. It is thought that he y WARING, PAUL.—He was last seen iu New York tw 
joined the British army after war broke out 5 years ago, when he was in Belleveue Hospital He is asked 
six inches tall, square-shouldered an to send his address to J. M. K ‘are of this magazine 
set blue eyes and brown hair Any rf f 
very gratefully received by his mother ‘ YOUNG, CAPTAIN JOHN F.—He was born in Pitt 
Frances Keeler, care of this magazine burgh, Pennsylvania, and was in the army when last heard 
of Hie has light curly hair and blue eyes His brother 
COTTRELL. LORETTO ESTHER.—She . Ralph will greatly appreciate any news of him Ralr 
Island Orphan Home in 1916, at wi adopte Young. care of this magazine 
yy some person who s 
Her mother {s anxiously seek! e will SON.—I have paid all the notes to W. & W 
erateful to any one who can help her ind her your relative at 5100 South Van Ness Avenue 1 
daughter Mrs. James Byrne, care of this magazine California, immediatels Do not write home Memmie 


BEVERS. HARRY.—He is twenty-six years old and WALLACE. JOHN WILLIAM. of Wheeling, Wost Vis 
lived in Peekskill for a number of ye It ha t re t home in Cincinnati, Ohio 1843 He 
heard that he had married and was i ) p West "s ster sd Sarah, who was the wife Professo 
His father has been dead for some time, 4 Edwards, and in Quincy, Illinois, in 1870. He also 
Lizzie is very anxious to find him f 1 p =kne¢ had several brothers His parents’ names wanted Also 
where he is they will do @ great favor by writing to } WILLIAM McCLOUD, who came from Londonderry, Ir 
L. Bassen, 1372 Brook Avenue, Bronx, New York land, to New York, about 1788, with an older brothe 

One was said to be a hatter, and the other a saddler r 
ARLEY, HARRY CHESTER.—Iie left his home in formation of his descendants wanted. Miss L. B. Powell 
is now thirty years old His mother heard Box 448, Taft, California 
last in 1909. when he was in Maricapa, Ca ‘ 
working for an oll company but all inquirie NORTON, MICHAEL J... the gon of Mrs. Delia Norton 
have failed to get any clew He is supposed who left his home about seven years ago » is i 
and his insurance was paid to his mother two years old, five feet and one-half inch in right, ane 
proof of his death “has been obtained, she still hag sandy hair. His mother is heartbroken i 
my be alive, and hopes that some kind gyre about him, and it will comfort her very much if he will 
magazine may help her, either to find hin or write to her in care of this magazine 
positively that he is dead She will he deeply . 
grateful for ta in the matter wit L < PRS dh be Nye boggy ol oh ey ee es 
‘ 9 Michig ve 4 en, Michig n 0, ¢ m" orty-five Pa Zo a “ 
= a Se Sey Seen the gold fields of California. His stepbrother would | be 
= a ni ‘ ” glad to hear from any one having ev the slightest 
eQitBERT, ALBERT LARKIN. He ot is Lome thise Formation stout ‘im or of aug" of ierrelatieess te he I 
ey “ is nearest living kinaman, and it would give him grea 
Is hort. ith dare curly ait" and blu wi ea -:- pleasure to get news of him or of his family Archibald 
secetved by his daughter. May E. Diener. 115 Mary Street, Thomson, 987 Tapper Street, Montreal, Canada 


a Conan. BONNIFANT, HOMER.—He was last seen in Calumet 
INFORMATION WANTED mT to the whereabouts of the Michigan, and it is thought that he may be in Detroit. At 

relatives of WILLIAM H. C. WILSON, who was born a > old friend is very anxious to hear from him, and will be 

catur, Illinois, on March 10, 1872 He enlisted : *or- grateful to any one who can give his present address 
al of Company F. 23d Regiment, U. 8S. Infantry - M. H. A. care of this magazin 





exas, in 1895, and was honorably discharged at 

Philippine Isiands, in 189% H s employed KILOH, EDDIE.—He left Toronto, Ontario, about De 
examiner of customs, in Manila in 1902. and died at the cember, 1919 and went to San Francisco, where he 
San Lazaro Hospital on August 19, 1! Any informa- stayed at the Bay Hotel for a while It is believed that 
tion that will help to find the relative this man_ will he has joined the U. S. army. and any information re 
be greatly appreciated by G. R._ Wilsor 27 Trece Mar- garding him will be gftatly appreciated Irwin Childs 

Cavite, Cavite, Philippine Islands 247 Markham Street, Toronto, Canada 


—He 3 ree! iss: . . : 
a ee og ay ge Be PRIME. MORT. «@ native of Brooklyn, New York, and 
so. — — ton home he had black hair, brown last heard of at Lead (City, South Dakota. ebout twenty 
nd slim. Any news of bins will be five years ago. Any one knowing his present whereabouts 
mother, } rs. Sallie 1. Bowen will do a great favor by notifying M. L. Fragan, Box 
North Carolina F Rainier. Washington 


ay —It is very important that I should hear from SLIVERS, A. W. E.—Please send your gridrese, 1 have 
soon as possible Please write to me at home good news. Move to Grant’s Pass end of July. Love from 
Tadress. Ma. all. Madre, D. I. E.. Box 28 





PEPE NF PREP MEE 


Missing Department 


LUFKIN.—I would like to communicate with any of the 
descendants of the two Lufkin brothers who came from 
England to the United States about two hundred — 

s , anc 

other . 1 am particularly interested in the 

State of Maine branch of the family. George Lufkin, 318 
South Howard Street, Spokane, Washington. 


LITTLE, JAMES LEWIS, the son of Laura Little, of 
Anderson, California. He is thirty-two years old, with 
light-brown hair, blue eyes, a sallow complexion, and 
white teeth. He disappeared from his home nearly a year 
ago. le generally works as a farm hand, hop picking, 
fruit gathering, et cetera. His wife will be deeply grate- 
ful for any news of him. Mrs. May Little, 164 Clara Street, 
San Francisco, California. 


BOYD, LEA and RAYMOND, who were left at St. Jo- 

’s Orphan Home in Lafayette, Indiana, about 1905. 

been impossible to get any information from the 

and their father will be most grateful to any one 

who can help him to find his sous) Roy Boyd, care of this 
magazine. 


MASON, GEORGE E., who for several years was a sales- 
man for the Victor Safe Lock Company, of Toledo 
later for the Melink Safe Company, of Cincinnati, 
Also MAURICE ZIEGLER, a piano tuner. He h 
ter, Florence, and two brothers, who live in or near New 
York City. A friend who has known him for twelve 
years would like to hear from him or from his relatives 
or any one who knows him. Any information about 
either of these two men will be greatly appreciated by 
George A. Abell, Box 233, Lebenon, Kentucky. 


DAVIDSON, MRS. GEORGE ALBERT, who moved to 
Vancouver, British Columbia, on February 8, 1910, where 
she lived on Seaton Street. Her maiden name was Finnne- 

Her sister will be grateful to any one who can 
any information that will help her to get her 
address. Mrs. Thomas Moran, 501 West One 

Hlundred and Thirty-fourth Street, New York City. 


DRISCOLE, DENNIS P.—In 1919 he lived at 518 East 
Water Street, Milwaukee. Some money was sent to him, 
but the receipt for it was signed by some one else, and 
letters sent to him at that address, have been returned 
marked ‘‘Unknown tn Neighborhood.’’ Any one knowing 
his whereabouts will do a kindness by writing to M. D., 
care of this magazine. 


TAYLOR, JAMES, formerly of Buffalo, and last heard 
from in Boon, Michigan. He is asked to send his address 
to M. G. D., care of this magazine 


SON, E. J.—Come home. All O. K. Mother, S. E. W. 


BLACKSBURN, WILLIAM VESTAR, who once lived at 
Johnston City, Tennessee, and who went to France from 
Fort Oglethorpe, Georgia, in the spring of 1918, with either 

or the 156th Infantry. A friend who has not 
him since that time, and thinks he have 
in France, is anxious to get news of him, 
glad to hear from any one who can tell 
become of him. Richard Phillips, Route No 
Wildwood, Georgia. 


INFORMATION WANTED of the present whereabouts 
of “Ida Jumbo.’’ She had six sisters, Fannie, Rae, Net- 
tie, Leah, Annie, Sarah, and one brother, Arthur, who 
saw her about ten years ago, when she lived at Third 
Avenue and Twenty-sixth Street, New York City, and who 
8 very anxious to find her Arthur, care of this maga- 

,FURSDON. JENEAVA.—She was last seen when living 
at 225 Wake lale Avenue, Toledo, Ohio, about 1910. Any one 
knowing her present address will do a_ great favor by 
ending it to S$. Counterman, P. O. Box 184, North Balti- 
more, Ohio, 


TIMIERTA, S. M.—He is six feet tall. weighs one hun- 
! nl seventy pounds, has black hair, gray eyes, red 
mu iia le, a sallow complexion, and wears glasses He is a 
Frenchman by birth and speaks several languages. He left 
Toledo, Ohio. in September, 1917, He is asked to com- 
municate with A. A. P., care of this magazine. 


LATCHUM CHARLES HILL.—He was discharged from 
the “ cruiser California at San Francisco in De- 
cembe 1913. His home at that time was in Wilmington, 
Delaware le is about twenty-seven years old, and has 
hair. will write to his old shipmate he will 
of something to his advantage. J. C. 8., care of 
magazine, 
,PAOLI, JULES.—There is a letter for you at this office. 
lease send us your address. 


, ROBERTS, SAM, who used to be with the C. Bar Out- 
down in Dragoon Station, Arizona, is asked to write to 
his pard, Texas Jack. C. L., care of this magazine. 


CAIN, JAMES, who lived at 1322 Teche Street, Algiers, 
Louisiana, about thiee years ag and was last heard of 
in Brooklyn, New York. is now twenty-three years 
old If he sees this, he is asked to write to his brother, 
and if any one who knows him will send his address, 
or call his attention to this notice and tell him that his 
father passed away on the 2! of June, 1919, they will 
win the deepest appreciation of his family Edward Cain, 
8131 Apple Street New Orleans, Louisiana 
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S, NICK, ae of 33 Pearl Street, prongh- 
nd o 


ton, Massachusetts, 


asked to write to N. 


MILLE 
Miller, we 


ago, and 
his father 
ho 


will help me in my 
Jtah. 


Lake City, 


HOOD, JEANIE and 


Dallas 
was 
them, ‘and 


with them. 


COX, THOMAS.—Ile 


the 10lst Field Artillery, 
agazine. 


Vv. M., care of this m 
. Carrie Miller, and my 


brother, Charles 
Se 


re adopted from the Mission Free 
Louls, Missouri, about 3 ] 
named Schlichte, in 
Schilling, of Preston, 


Charles was 


took him to St 


me of a daughter. 


I do 


quest. 


Charles by Ludwig 


This man 
him only 


died eight years 
one year when 


Louls. The father then died 


not know. I 
much to find her and will a 


ppreciate any 


Mrs. Carrie F., 


There was another sister 


would like very 
information that 
Box 175, Salt 


RANIE.—They were last heard of 


about thirty years ago. Their mother’s name 
heir half brother would be 
will be grateful 
him information that will lead to his getting in touch 


E. H. Hood, 


Whitesboro, 
left his home in 


to any one 


ada, when he was seventeen years old, 
heard from at Hoaten Lake, 
information will be thankfully received 
Johnson, R. F. D. Box 


JOHNSON, EDMOND THORNTON.—He 


red at Pres 
gladly 
Fang City, 


idio, California, 
received. Mrs. 


Oregon. 


92, 


in 


Mabel 


glad to hear of 
who can give 


Texas. 


Montreal, Can- 
and Was 


Michigan, about 1880. 


Paso Hobles, 


1 1898, Any 


by Mrs 
California, 


was last heard 
information will 


Zimmerman, Box 134, 


WILL, EMMA.—It is very importent that you communi- 


cate with me 
LUFKIN, ROBERT.—Ile 


of stocky 
slightly cri 
kane, Was 


Either Charley, Camden, or 
ig about thirty-seven years old, 


Guy safe. Son. 


build, with a rather fair complexion, and ts 
ppled in one band He was last seen in Spo- 


hington, about 1910. 


grateful for any informa 
land, Oregon. 


E FRANK.—When 
Fresno, California, in December, 1918 
about five feet six inches tall 


VANS, 


years old, 


sandy hair, and a fair 


fously see! 


ting him, and 


tion 


com 
will 


about him 


His sister will be deeply 


Box 26, Port- 


last beard Pay he was at 


plexion His 
be most grat 


is thirty-seven 
with blue eves, 
mother is anx- 
eful to any one 


who can belp her in her search for her son. Mrs. Anta 
507 East Fourth 


Evans, 


WILSON, 


merly of 
care of thi 

PERSON, 
Texas. H 
and will ¢ 
her to finc 
zine 


BERRY, 


Portland, Oregon 
present address will do a favor by sending it to H. E. B., 


S magazine 
E. C.—He w 


Street, Alba 


Any one 


was last heard of 


is mother is very 
reatly appreciate a 
1 him Mrs. Leona Person, car 


MRS. B. B., 


anxious Ww 


ny, Oregon. 


EDITH, also known as May Vandermann, for- 


who knows her 


in San Antonio, 
hear from 


ny information that will 


who was last hea 


nah, Georgia, in November, 
ordan, P. 0. Box 


GAM, MRS. LUCY B.—Iler maiden name was 


to W. O. J 


BURLIN 
McDonald, 


and she was 


ar 


A relative is anxious to find 
will send her present address to him. Frank Briggs, care 


of this ma 


cazine 


1918. She is 


e of this maga- 


rd of: in Savan- 
asked to write 


51, Hull, Texas. 


native of Mon 
her, and wil 


ALLINGER, FRANKIE, LESSIE, and V 
twenty-four to twenty-six years 
ho is now twenty-two, is very 


run from 
brother, w 
them. Tw 


one he has seen only one 


o of them he 


ha 
eu 


8 never seen, 
1 his life. If 


help him to meet” his brothers, he will | 
ef this magazine 


Philip Eugene Allinger, 


SNYDER, TOM.—Wher 


katoon, Ca 


him and asks him to write to O. B. Brecke 


nada. His ok 


are 


tello, Wisconsin. 
1 be glad if she 


AM.—Their ages 
Thelr youngest 
anxious to find 
and the other 
any reader can 
« very grateful. 


» last heard of -he was in Sas- 
1 friend would like to hear from 


IDE, IRENE, who lived in 


and later went to 


Davenport, 


nridge, Texas 


Kenosha, Wisconsin, in 1918, 


Jowa. Any 


will lead to her present whereabouts will | 
4 North Racine Avenue, Chi- 


ciated by 
cago, Illinc 


R. BR. Benzie, 
ris. 


364 


EVANS, PHYLETUS CLINTON.—Ilis b 


glad to he 


ar from him, 


or 


knowing their address will d 


Francis Sy 
Missouri. 


Ivester Evans, 


lll 


from any rel: 


o a kind fave 
West MeCord 


information that 
“ greatly appre- 


rother would be 
ative Any one 
or by writing to 

Street, Neosha, 


SHAFFER, FLOYD EDSON.—Hie is about five feet seven 
and eyes am! a dark 


inches tall, 
plexion He 


with brown 
has served 


in Pocatello, Idaho. 
Mrs. Ethel Duncan, care of this magazine. 


o 
from him 


hair 
in 
His 


the army and 
sister would 


LEAVITT, ETTA E.— When last heard 
ly She 


Youngstowr 
L 8., 


Ohio, when last heard from. 
FRITTAP 


BUS 

from in K 
received by 
Virginia. 


1, Ohio, in 


is ask 


care of this eaagnatne. 
FAWLEY, JACOB, or 


OE, whose 


his 


da 


children, who 
Also the chile 
ughter, Dollie, 


was last 
be glad to hear 


of she was in 
ed to write to 


were in Oceola, 
iren of COLUM- 
was last heard 


ansas Any news of these people will be gladly 


their cousin, 


Mrs. 


Sallie White, 


Barnum, West 
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MeCLELLAND mee. Quaatse. formerly Maud McCoys, 
of Penville, ind ndiana, from at Bartlesville. 
Oklahoma. An: “x her win be gladly received by 
an old friend, Mrs. Gaocthers. 158 South Catalina Avenue. 
Pasadena, California. 


TURNER.—Thirty-six years ago a young woman. who 
signed her name Saralb N. David, gave a baby boy, named 
George. to Peter P. Giesbrecht, at Morden, Manitoba, Can- 
ada, Sho afterward married a man named Turner” Her 
son is anxious to know something of his mother, and will 
be grateful for any information. George W. Giesbrecht, 
care of this magazine. 


PARSONS, JAMES, 
Station, Pennsylvania, 
is very anxious to hear from him. 
North Hollenbeck Street, Los Angeles, 


LEONARD, MARY FOSTER.—Iin 1887 she married 
Charles Leouard, and sailed with him from Bangor, Maine 
to Greevock, Scotland. Her daughter by « former mar- 
riage bas never seen her since that time. She was a French- 
womau, short and stout, with dark-brown hair and eyes 
ry effort has been made to get news of her, but with- 
out success, and her daughter feels that some of our read- 
ers may be able to enlighten her as to what has become of 
her mother She will be the happiest woman in the world 


heard of in Alden 
about fifteen years ago. His brother 
Garfield Parsons, 216 
California 


who was last 








she should have the good fortune to find her Please 
write to Minnie, care of this magazine 
FANOVE, STEPHEN. last heard of in Lawton. Okla- 


homa, in 1918. He was with the army in Honolulu. Ha- 
wali, in B Battery, First F. A He has two sisters some 
where in Chicago. e is ed to write to (. D. Hillyerd 
17 South Locust Street, Easton, Pennsylvania 


GRANT, MRS. PHOEBE ALLISON.—She is about forty- 
nine years old, and is sought by her twin daughters, who 
were taken away from her when they were four years old 
and have never seen her since, There is also a_ brother 
Arthur Allison Grant, who was separated from his sisters 
in the Chicago Orphans’ Home. The girls are now twenty- 
four years old They will be thankful to any one who 
ean help them to find thelr mother and brother Goldie 
Grant, care of this magazine. 


WILKINSON, JOSIAH.—He was in the Canadian army 
in 1915 under the name of Patrick O’Fayh. He was born 
in Shropshire, cr and went to Canada about four 
teen years ago. A THUR WILKINSON, a sailor, last 
heard of in Port Sydney about two years ago, AM) news 





of either of these men will be gratefully received by Sam 

Wilkinson, 54 Bond Street, Toronto, Ontario, Canada 
ROSE, MARGARET J.—She is about thirty-five years 

old, five feet three inches in height, and has a dark eem- 


from 190% to 
asked to 


plexion She lived in Detroit, Michigan, 
1910 Good news is awaiting her and she is 
write to (. FE. B., care of this magazine 


KAMBORN, ED.—He left Amherst College in 1918, and 
is thought to be somewhere in Philadelphia He has dark 
hair and brown eyes and walks with a slight Iimp An 
old friend will be glad to have news of him R. M : 
of this magazine 


CLARK, PAUL.—On tbe eighth of April of this year he 
went away Ww look for work, and has not returned to his 
home He is twenty-five years old, tall and thin, with 
dark hair and green eyes. He is a driver and used to 
live in Toledo, Ohio. It is thought that he may be in 
Detroit, under the name of John Barnes. Any informa- 
tion about him will be weleomed by his family. His wife 
is very ili, Mrs. P. Clark, care of this magazine 


WILLIAMS, BERNICE.—Your brother. H. F. S.. 








would 


like to hear irom you Write to me at Apartado 162 
Tampico, Mexico 

G.—1 woukl live to hear from you Please write to 
me R. 


CARTWRIGHT, ARTHUR W.—He is colored, is five feet 
five inches tall. and formerly lived in Chicago fle was 
last heard of in Bend, Oregon. His sister is anxious to 


get news of him and will be grateful for any informa- 
tn. Mrs. Belle Collins, 3821 Vernon Avenue, Chicago 
Illinois. 


DUFFY, WILLIE.—He has been missing since 1900. He is 
about forty-five years old, with dark hair and blue eyes. 
a as last heard of at Galveston. Texas. An old friend 
would like to hear from him. FP. Cox, Route 8, Box 295 
Dallas, Texas 


CARLIN, FREO.—He was in the marine corps until 
1915, and is now about thirty-one years of age, five feet 
eight inches tall, sud has a large scar on his right cheek 
His brother would be glad to hear from him, and will be 


1 fer any information William L. Carlin. 2615 
Reading Read, Cincinnati, Obto 
HAYES, WALTER SHAW, who was adopted by a fam- 
ily named Hayes, when he was one year old, in Moscow 
y ~ a ig now eleven. Since then hig stepfather has 
died, his sister is very anxious to find her little 
brother. She will be deeply grateful for any assistance 


in the matter ts. C. Shaw Tonies, Box 94, Umatilla 





Missing Department 


CUMMINGS, ELMER.—He has been missing for four 
years, aud is wanted by his mother There is monee 
waiting for him from his grandmother Johnston's estate 
Jennie Cummings, 2737 Mobile Avenue, Sawtelle, California 


STEWART and THAIR®B, sailors, are asked to write to 
their old friend, Dizzy, who will be very glad to hear 
from them. Care of this magazine. 


GERKING, Clarence.—He is about five feet ten inches 
tall, with dark hair and eyes and a dark complexion. He 
limped slightly from 4 broken ankle. When last heard 
from he was in Brandon and Marshfield, Oregon, about 
nine years ago. His sister would like very much to hear 
of him, and hopes, if he sees this, that he will write to 
her. Mrs. Ella Hepburn, 8414 Thirty-second Street, S. .W.. 
Seattle, Washington. 


LANE, MRS. AUGUSTA, who left Long Branch. New 
Jersey. in 1894, for Grand Rapids, Michigan. Also MRS. 
GEORGE BROWN, whose last address wag 133 West Six- 
teenth Street, New York, are asked to send their address 
to Mrs. A. Lane, care of this magazine. 


, STAEDTLER, EMIL, who was in the Seventy-fourth 
at Bort Sereven, is asked to communicate at 

with the advertiser, who has important information 
Any one who knows his present address will do 
He was also in the remount 
during the war. J. L, Carter, 





once 
for him. 
4 great favor by sending it. 
station at Macon, Georgia, 
Millen, Georgia 


BENSON, MATTIE MYRTLE, who was last heard of 
in Kansas City, Kansas, in 1911. She hag dark hair and 
complexien and is twentg-seven years old Any informa 


tion regarding her will be greatly appreciated by , = 
Beckwith, 422 West St. Francis Street, Wichita, Kansas 
LILES. MYRTLE ELLEN.—She was taken from the 
Atchison, Kanaas, Soldiers’ Orphans’ Home in 1900 by 
person named W. J. Bodman, when she was five years 
old. and was taken to Topeko, Kansas. Any one who 


a favor by writing to 
Los Angeles, Cali 


knows where she is now will do 
Laura Riddle. 218 North Tremont Street, 
fornia 


INFORMATION WANTED regarding TOPSY., who was 
housekeeper for Richgrd Moxley at Rahway and Elizabeth 
New Jersey r. Moxley died sixteen years ago This 
is important Richard Moxley, Box 45, Glenbrook, Con- 
necticut 


CEASER, VIOLA.—Her parents separated when she was 
three vears old, and sbe was left with her mother, her 
brother, who was five, being kept by the father The 
mother died shortly afterward, and it is thought that 
Viola may have been adopted. She is now eighteen years 
old, and her brother does not know what became of her 
or by what name she is known He thinks she has dari 
hair and brown eyes, but does not remember distinctly 
He would be very happy to find his sister, and will be 
most grateful for any assistance in his search His moth 
er’s maiden name was Cynthia Kaincaid Frank Ceaser 
care of this magazine 


RICE, JAMES.—Received your card: 
time and let»me know more. H 


CARSON, BEULAH.—When her sister heard from her 
last she was at Lewiston, Idaho, about five years ago. She 
is tall and dark, with dark hair and eyes Her sister will 
be very-glad to hear from any one who knows her pres 
ent address. Mrs. Susie Fisher, Payette, Idaho 


LARSON, WILLIAM DAVID.—When last heard from_ lv 
was working on a farm four miles east of Columbus, Ne 
braska. He is thirty-seven years old, six feet three inches 
tall, and has dark hair. He is Danish by birth, aud stut- 
ters slightly when excited t is thought that he may have 


Write a letter next 


joined the army under an assumed name Any informa 
tion will be gladly received by Mrs. William D. Larson 
505 West Main Street, Vermilion, South Dakota. 


CROTEAN, WILFRED JOSEPH.—He was in the army at 
Camp Cody, New Mexico, and at Camp Travis, Texas 
Over a year ago it was said that he was going to Prance 
for construction work, but nothing has been heard from 
him since that time A friend would be glad to have 
news of him. &. Garside, care of this magazine 


LICHTENWALTER, CLYDE.--tie was last heard of in 
Las Vegas. New Mexico. He is sixteen years old, about 
five feet four inches tall, and haa Light bair and gray eyes 
Any information about him will be gladly received by 
Mrs. D. Lichtenwalter, 3996 Woodlawn Avenue, Los An- 
geles, California 


LANE, RICHARD, also known ag Richard Orrell He 
left his home in Port Jervis, New York, on New Year's 
Day twenty-six years ago, aud was last heard of in Chile 
South America He left a wife, Amelia, and two daugh- 
ters, Edith and Lauretta, who were very little children at 
that time They remember that he was tall and dark. 
walked with « slight limp, and wore a goatee. If any of 
our readers can help to find this man, they will do a 
great favor by writing to his daughter, Mrs. H. West, care 
of this magazine. 

MARSHALL, ROBERT.--He was last heard from in Ot- 


tawa, Canada, about two years ago. He is asked to write 
to his sister’ Mrs. Mary Jane Marckstadt, care of this 


magazine 





EG PE NTO ME: IT IES Paes TTY SP RPE yet cote em 


Missing Department 


BATES, NERSERT— ig twenty-six years old, has 
black hair and eyes, was last heard from in April of 
this year. Any feaecaion about him will be sincerely 
appreciated by his sister, Pearl Bates, Homer, Texas. 


ANDERSON, HILDA, who lived in New York tn 1911. 
She is a Swede, and is about twenty-nine years old, five 
feet eight inches tall, a blonde with blue eyes. If e 
sees this, she is asked to write to A. W., care of this maga- 
rine. 


EDNA, please write or wire or come home at once. 
ington apartment 43. Charles. 


CLARK, BEULAH, who lived in Chicago in 1917. and 
is thought to be still in that city. If any one knows her 
address they will greatly oblige by sending it to J. L. B., 
care of this magazine. 


THOMPSON, WILLIAM, DOUGLAS, and STANLEY, 
who lived at 5 Victoria Road, Market Dayton, England, 
some twelve years ago. An old school pal of Market Day- 
ton desires to know their present whereabouts, and will be 
glad to hear from them or from any one who can tell 
him where they ar Ewart Thornton, 170 Buchanan 
Street, New Bedford, Massachusetts. 


TOWNER.—Write me at Fort Wayne, Indiana. T. L. T. 


WARREN, RAYMOND C. and RUSSEL. B.—Please 
write and let me know where you R. Warren, 
1548 Seventeenth Street, Santa scatca, “california. 


MORTON, MRS. SADIE, and her son, RALPH, who 
were in Moundsville, West Virginia, in 1909. On 
tember 20th of that year she wrote to her daughter, 

G. H. Rhodes, who was in Tunnelton, and told her 

to write again until she should hear from her. ry 
that time her daughter has never heard from her mother, 
and she will be most grateful to any one who can help her 
to know what has become of her and of her brother. 
Ressa, care of this magazine. 


SCHWARTZ, BARNEY.—He is twenty-seven years old, 
five feet seven inches tall, with light hair and blue eyes. 
His nose is twisted slightly to one side He is a peddler 
by occupation and he left a wife and child in Bridgeport. 
Any person having information regarding this man kindly 
communicate with William E. Burton, Washington and 
Madison Avenues, Bridgeport, Conn. 


DEVINE, MARIE.—She was last heard of in Atlantic 
City in 1916. She is about twenty-two years old, five feet 
six inches tall, and has red hair. She wears nose glasses, 
and is a professional dancer. Any one knowing her 
whereabouts is asked to communicate with F. W., care of 
this magazine. 


HADLEY, WILLIAM GRANT.—When last heard 
he was in New York City, in December, 1919, and 
about to take a trip to Havana on the steamer 
Fond du ten He is fifteen years old, but passes as older. 
t is about five feet eight inches tall, has a fair com- 
plexion, gray eyes, and brown hair. A very small scar 
is over the left eye and another under the lower lip. 
lils mother is very much worried about him, and will 
feel deeply grateful to any one who can help her to find 
out whece he is. Mrs. Marie Hadley, 4419 Ninety-second 
Portland, Oregon. 


Lex- 


from 


Street, 


FRANKIE.—I have very important news for you. Please 
come home as s00n as_ possible, or send your address. 
Mrs. W. BP. Fisher, 82 Bank Street, Attleboro, Massachu- 


setts 


MOORE, GEORGE H., who had three children, Walter, 
Nellie, and Edna, Their mother died when they were 
te young, from eighteen months to six years of age, 
shortly afterward their father went away, and they 
never seen him since. It is sald that he went to the 
Hills. His youngest daughter, Edna, would be glad 

et some news of her father, and will be deeply grate- 

| two any one who can tell her something of him. Mrs. 
M. Christensen, care of this magazine. 


FARRELL, ELIZABETH.—She left her home at 667 
Redtord Avenue, Brooklyn, New York, in 1895, with a Mrs. 
Douglass, or Livingston, sometimes called Hennessey. The 
girl was then eighteen years old, with dark hair and eyes, 
Hier parents were born in Jreland and had six children. 
ller mother and her sister Gertrude have died since she 
left, and her sister May, who married Charles Brown, of 
Brooklyn, is all alone, and has no blood relation that she 
knows of. She is most anxious to find her sister, and will 
be grateful for any nformation that will help her to 
hear from her May Farreil, care of this magazine. 


ROCHE, KATIE and WILLIAM.—Their mother died in 
Chicago me twenty-five or twenty-seven years ago, when 
the youngest boy, whose name is not known, was two days 
vid The children were all separated, and were probably 
adopted. The mother’s maiden name was McKenzie, and 
she had a brother named Harry in Chicago An anxious 
sister is trying to find them, and will be glad to hear 
from any one who can give her the slightest clew. Mamie 
Roche, care of this magazine. 


SCOTT, WALTER JAY.—When last heard from he was 
in Washington or Valrornie. Information that will lead 
to his present residerce ill appreciated by his sister 
and his brother-in-law, Burdine Rishop, Floyd, Virginia 


READ, WILLIAM.—It is said that he left for Leen 
on the S. S. Mauretania, in the latter part of April last, 
and he is believed to be in or near Macclesfield, 

or Liverpool. He may known 
and is probably engaged in 
family is anxiously seeking him, 
appreciate any information that will he 
his whereabeuts. Please write to William Read, dr., 348 
Graham Avenue, Paterson, New Jersey. 


HENSLEY, C. V., known to his friends as “‘Doc.”” and 
last heard of in Boise, Idaho. He formerly lived in Ken- 
tucky and Arizona. Any one knowing hig present where- 
abouts will do a favor by communicating with a relative, 
¢ E. H., 3771-2 North Douglas Street, Los Angeles, Cali- 
ornia, 


VALLEN, ARTHUR.—He is thirty-three years old. and 
has black hair — brown eyes. His home is Boston. 
He was last seen in Kansas City, Kansas, in February, 
1919. His old trent, Billy, would like to hear from him 
Any information will be highly appreciated. ‘William i. 
Poffenberger, Parsons, West Virginia. 


ELDRED, oe ZELLA K., and LIZZIE, MARY, and 
FRED KEINER.—They were born in Spartanburg, Penn- 
sylvania, about thirty-tive years ago. Their father, Adam 
Keiner, was a blacksmith. Their half brother, who has not 
seen them since they were children, would be glad to get 
in touch with them, and will be very grateful to any one 
who may be kind enough to help him in the matter. Wil- 
liam H. Kinaman, care of this magazine. 

REYNOLDS, AL.—Hie is asked to send his address to his 
cousin, Bill Mullin, Fort de Lesseps, Cristobal, Canal Zone, 
Panama. 

MORRIS, CLYDE, brothers Bill, 


send my letters in care of A. 
Stephens. 


GOLDSTIEN.—On 


Alex, and Jack. Please 
. Elliott. Ella Grace 


November 3rd, 1892, I was born in 
Sloan's Hospital, on Fifty-eighth Street and Tenth Ave- 
nue, New York City. My mother left the hospital on the 
14th. Her home address was Second Avenue and Twenty- 
second Street. Her maiden name was nna Winthrop, 
and my father’s name was Jacob Goldstien. He was a 
tailor, When I was two months old I was placed in 
St. Vincent’s Orphan Home, and after four years was 
sent with a number of other children to Montrose, Mis- 
souri, where I was adopted by a Catholic family, and 
have never heard of my parents again I have made every 
effort to find tuem, but without success. According to 
native home address, it would seem that they came 
Russia. if any one can give me information that 
help me to find them, it will be greatly appreciated 
thankfully received Mrs. Clara I. Cullen, 1317 Grat- 
tan Street, St. Louis, Missouri. 


GORDON 


Everything is forgiven. 
F. 


F.—Pilease write or come to my 


JACK, or 
Please let us hear 


mother’s home. 
from you. Elsie 


BREWIN, TOM.—He is a returned soldier of the C. E 
112th Supply Train. His regimental number was 1541280 
He returned with either the Twenty-seventh or the Thirty- 
seventh Division in the spring of 1919. lis present acd- 
dress will be gratefully received by N. C. R., care of this 
magazine 


MACLENNAN, BRUCE.—Ho> is thirty years old. five 
feet eleven inches tall, and weighs about one hundred and 
sixty-five pounds He has blue Bory and dark hair, and 

last seen in Vancouver, in 1914, and was heard of 

in Detroit, Michigan. _e present address is de- 
sired y James Buss, 777 ambee Street, Vancouver, 
British Columbia. 


LANE, GERALD JOSEPH A.—He is twenty-two years 
old, and is a butcher. He was last seen in San Fran- 
cisco in October, 1918. His brother is anxious to com- 
municate with him as soon as possible. Leonard Lane, 
care of this magazine. 


YAW, HELEN BLECKER, and GUS.—A cousin would 
like to get in touch with these relatives, and will be glad 
to bear from any one who knows where they live. It is 
believed that they are somewhere in Pennsylvania. Cor- 
poral Yaw, care of this magazine. 


SPALDING, RALPH H., who lived at 15 Hammond 
Place, Elmhurst, Long Island, in February, 1918, is askec 
to send his address to Ed. Peters, Box 574, Rome, Georgia. 


HANDLEY or HANLEY, MARY, ggg & of Edwards- 
ville, Pennsylvania, near Wilkes- Barre old = friend 
wishes to hear from her if any one om. her address 
and will send it, the favor will be greatly appreciated. 
. L. C., care of this magazine. 


SCHULTZ, WILLIAM, “GUS.’’—He is thirty-five years 
old, five feet eight inches tall, weighs one hundred and 
seventy pounds, has dark-brown hair 
and hazel eyes ic is a plumber and steamiitter. 

a wife and children in Bridgeport. Any one having in- 
—— regarding this man shouki communicate wit 
w E. Burton, Washington and Madison Avenues, 


brea Connecticut 























“Another $50 Raise!” 


It just shows what special training will do for 


‘Why, that’s my third increase in a year! 
aman. 


I stayed at it for three years, 

Then one dz ay I woke up. 
ing and that made me do some serious thinking. 
any one thing well. 
to put in an hour after supper each night preparing 
and arranged for a course that would give me special 
training for our business. 

“As I look back now, I wonder why I didn’t realize 
before that this was the thing to do. Why, in a few 
months I had a whole new vision of my work and its 
possibilities. You see I was just beginning to really 
understand it. I made some suggestions to the manager 
ind he was immensely pleased. Said he noticed how 
much better I was doing lately and wished he had 
more like me. 

“Just after that an opening came and he gave me my 
chance—at an increase of $25 a month. Then I really 
began to grow. Six months later I was put in charge 
of my department and my salary went up again. Since 
the n I've had two increases of $50 a month and now I’ve 

ot inother $50 raise! 

This will be great news for Mary. We'll have a home 
of our own with the comforts and enjoyments we've 
dreamed of. And I've only just begun. I can see a 
real future ahead now with more money than I ever 
hoped to make.”’ 
For 29 years the 
en helping men and women everywhere 
money, to have happy, prosperous homes, 

joy of getting ahead in business and in life 
More than two million have taken the up road with I.C.S. help. 
More than 110,000 are now turning their spare timeto profit. Hun 

sds are starting ¢ very day Isn't it about time for you to find 

t what the I. C. S. can do for you? 

You, too, can have the position you want in the work of your 
you can have the kind of a salary that will make possible 

ney in the bank, ahome of your own, the comforts and lux- 

you would like your family to have. No matter what your 
ge, your occupation or your means—you can doit! 

All we ask is the chance to prove it—without obligation on your 
part or a penny of cost. That's fair, isn’t it? Then mark and 

il this coupon 


International Correspondence Schools have 
to win promotion, to 
to know 


t 
earn more 











When | left school to go to work I couldn’t do anything in particular. 
hope for was just a job—and that’s what I got, at $60a month for routine, unskilled work. 
with one small increase 
To tell the truth, I wanted to get married. 
I found I wasn’t vetting ahead simply because 
Almost anyone could step in at any time 
myself for more important work. So I wrote to Scranton ! 


All I could 


ach year. 
Of course I couldn't on what I was mak- 
I couldn't do 


and do what I was doing. I decided right then 








Gan OUT HERE 


F INTERNATIONAL C CORRESPONDENCE ’ SCHOOLS 


047-B, SCRANTON 
Explain, mM Fans me, how I can aes rey for the posi- 
tion, or in the subject, before which I mar ° 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEER SALESMANSHIP 
Electric Lighting and Railways ADVERTISING 
Electric Wiring Window Trimmer 
5 Telegraph Engineer Show Card Writer 
ounces Work Sign Painter 
HANI Railroad Trainmas 
{LLU — 
Lj Cartoonin 
ate SINESS MANAGEMEN? 
| Private Secretary 
s BOOKKEEPER 
4 Stenographer and Typist 
"| Cert. Public Accountant 
| TRAFFIC MANAGER 
vehi Accountant 





Mec hanical Draftsman 
Machine Shop Practice 
Toolmaker 
Gas Engine Operating 
OLVIL ENGINEEK 
ja Surveying and Mapping 
LJ MINE FOREMAN ORE NGINEER 
STATIONAKY ENGINEER 
bal cores Engineer 





[Ship rece mmercial La 
ARCHITECT G 300D ENGLISH 
Cc wenegt dag and Builder v4 eacher 

[J Architectural Draftsman names Sons Subjects 
Cc roves Builder & IVIL 
jy Structu al En oh nae ‘Mall terk 


OPERATING 
Os — 


te ae 


gineer 

PLU MHING AND HEATING 

Sheet Metal Worker 
eed Overseer or Supt. 
CHEMIST 





Socbomnettes O Pesltry Ralsing 
Name_ 
Present 
Occupation 
Street 
and No. - 
State 


City 
Canadians may oend Pore coupon to 
International Correspondence Schools, Montreal, 


7-26-16 
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She Burlington 


Jwenty One Jewels 


“Fewer Jewels Not Worthy of the Name Burlington” 


Adjusted to the Second—Adjusted to Temperature—Adjusted to Isochronism—Adjusted to Positions 
25-Year Gold Strata Case—Genuine Montgomery Railroad Dial—New Art designs—Extra Thin Cases 


Burlington Watch Co. b ’ O 
) Dept. 1427, 19th Se. & Marshall Blvd., Chicago —— 
338 Portage Avenue, Winnipeg, Manitoba 





lease send me (without obligation and prepaid) your 
ree book on watches with full explanation of your 
ash or $3.50 a month offer on the Burlington Watch. You pay only this small amount each month for this 

piece, sold to you at the airect rock-botrom price, the lo 
at which a Burlington is sold. This masterpiece of watch manufacture # 
to position, adjusted to temperature, and adjusted to isochronism. 
today for free book on watches. 


You do no cent until you 
Send the Corathon Sick cathe coupon ta 











